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"HE Hiſtory: of the ly, col- 
lected from the remains of an- 

Ache Authors, has been often written 
in the different languages of Europe. 
But a relation worthy of the ſubject, 
ſimple and unambitious of ornament, 
containing in the parts an uſeful de- 
tail, and i in the whole a juſt repreſen- 
tation, of the military conduct and po- 
litical experience of that people, ap- 
peared to me to be ſtill wanting. 
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- Having earneſtly kl to 
fupply this defect, eſpecially | in what 
6 relates 


* * * 0 * ca N, 


relates to the 1 times of the Rex 
public, the intention, I hope, joined 
to the importance of the matter, will 
juſtify my humble deſire to inferibe 
hs men n Meer, 


* 5 am, wh the moſt profound Re- 
5 be 
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Na Note prefixed to the former Edition of | 

this Work, the Reader was warned of 

a freedom taken in the promiſcuous uſe of 

ancient and modern geographical names : but 

as, in that inftance, there was ſcarcely any ä 

deviation from common practice, the irregu- 

larity, if obſerved, Ty it is K 70 bs 
been forgiven. 


It has ſince occurred, that it might give 
more ſatisfaction to Readers who do not 
J. themfelyes conſult the originals, to have ſome 
| View, however contracted, of the Authorities 

- by b 2 V 


SS 


.on which the following nien! is founded; 
ſerving at once to ſhew what encouragement 
modern compilers have had to attempt ſuch 
a work, and what were the difficulties which 
they had to ſurmount. In preſenting ſuch 


a view, however, there is no intention to cri 


ticiſe the original authors; but merely to ob 
ſerve on their means of information, and title 
to be quoted as evidence, 


The earlieſt memorials of what paſſed at 
Rome, were Annals ſaid to be kept by the Su- 
preme Pontiff, and by him expoſed to public 
inſpection, even from the days of Romulus, — 

a circumſtance, ſurely, not much to be looked 
for in ſuch times: But, whatever we may 
think of this, it is confeſſed, that Rome itſelf, 
with all its contents, was deſtroyed by the 
Gauls, near four hundred years after its foun- 
dation; and there was no attempt to revive 
= hiſtory for near two hundred years after- 

wards, unleſs we ſuppoſe, the Great Annals, 
mentioned by Atticus 1 in one of the Dialogue: 

3 ; .of 
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of Cicero *, to have been ſuch an attempt by 
ſome antiquary; who, the better to paſs his 
fabrication for an original, concealed him- 
ſelf. Next to the author of theſe Annals al- 
cribed to the Supreme: Pontiff, Fabius and Ca- 
to, who lived i in the ſixth century. of Rome, 
or in the time of the wars with Carthage, are, 
in the ſame. paſſage of Cicero, placed as the 
firſt adventurers in Roman hiſtory. With 
reſpe& to ancient times, therefore, of which 


theſe authors could not obtain much good 


information, we may ſuſpect that the great- 


er part was tradition, interlarded with fa- 
ble; although, with reſpect to what they 


themſelves had acceſs to know, as parties con- 
cerned, or from the relation of contemporary 
writers, of whom there were ſome in Greek, 

they were no doubt highly entitled to credit. 
Both are mentioned among the Officers of 
State, and Cato, in particular, is quoted as a 


pattern of wiſdom, frugality, and ſeverity of 


manners. Among the authorities from which 


theſe firſt Roman hiſtorians, may have derived 


43 information, 


Vid. de Legibus, lib. i. c. 2. 
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— are mentioned Hieronymus Car- 
dianus, Timæus Siculus, and others; all of 

whom, i in writing of Alexander and his ſuc- 
ceſſors, muſt have only curſorily mentioned 
che Romans, and muſt themſelves have been 
of an age not much higher than that of Fa- 
bius and Cato, that is, about the age of Pyr- 
Thus, who was oppoſed to the Romans in their 
war with Tarentum. The biographer of this 
- adventurer, too, in treating of his ſubject, muſt 
have given the Romans their place in his nar- 
rative. But whatever may have been con- 
$ 1. wa in any ſuch memorials, no longer ex- 
tant, muſt be looked for in the compilations 
2 Ds of Halicarnaſſus, Livy, Plutarch, 
and others, who lived after the Republic it- 
ſelf was no more. Dionyſius was a Greek, 
who removed to Rome ſoon after the ſove- 
reignty of the Empire devolved on Octavius, 
and, continuing there about twenty years, be- 
came acquamted with what could be known 
of its hiſtory. He profeſſed himſelf a writer 
of antiquities; but, whilſt he complains that 
His he cy had born: too much neglected by 
| | 2 . former 
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former authors, he muſt be underſtood to con- 
feſs, that he himſelf was left without any ad- 
equate information or record to ſupport him 
in the detail which he affects to give. It ap- 


pears, chat he wrote no leſs than twenty vo- 


lumes or books, continuing his narration from 
the earlieſt tradition of any Roman ſtory, 


down to the firſt Punic War. Of theſe twen- 


ty books, however, no more than eleven are 


now recovered from the ruins of ancient li- 


terature; and they end with the expulſion of 
the Decemvirs, about the clofe of: the fourth 
* of Rome. | 


whey; to e allo, we owe 4 detail of | 
what was reported from the firſt ages of Rome, 
was a native of Padua; and being retained 1n 


hs family of Livia, as tutor to Claudius, one 


of her grandſons, who was afterwards raiſed 
to the Empire, muſt have had acceſs to every 
ſource of information the times could afford : 
But in reſpe& to the early tranſactions for 
YOUR Hg-) is now to be quoted, he n not 

354 Have 
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11 
haye had any authorities beſides thoſe alrea- 
dy mentioned: And he himſelf, in entering 
| upon his ſubject, expreſſes a doubt whether it 
was worth while to repeat the uncertain ac- ill : 
counts which were n of the origin and 
be of: Raue FAN JR e of 
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'Plotanck Was a . who: lived at ci 

in the reign of Trajan, about a century later 

than Livy, In writing the Lives of Romu- 
las, Nuina, and Camillus, he muſt have bor- 
rowed from Livy and Dionyfius, or reſted on 
the ſame authority with them. But when we 
conſider the ſource from which theſe authors 
derived, we are ſcarcely at liberty to aſſume 
as hiſtory * more than ſuch facts as tradi- 
tion was competent to ſupply; ſuch as the ori- 
gin of the Roman State having been a ſmall 
principality; the names, numbers, and wars 
of its leaders; ſignal and notorious events; 

great revolutions, and ſo fort. 5 
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From the times of Fabius and Cato, indeed, 
memoirs and diaries were multiplied at Rome. 
| 1 | „ 


DL xi ] 
It was common for perſons of high ſtation to 
record the tranſactions in which they them · 
ſelves bore a part, and frequent eſſays were 
made of more general hiſtory. Among the 
authors of this ſort, are mentioned one Albi- 
nus, who wrote in Greek: Caſſins, who car- 
ried the general hiſtory of Rome down to the 
deſtruction of Carthage: Polybius, whoſe au- 
thority is to be more particularly mentioned 
hereafter: Scribonius Libo, who ſerved un- 
der Galba in Spain, and: afterwards impeach- 
ed his Commander for an act of treachery 
to the natives: Fannius, who ſerved under 
the younger Scipio in the reduction of Car- 
thage. Calpurnius Piſo Fr rugi, author of the 
firſt penal ſtatute to reſtrain extortion in the 
provinces, being contemporary with Caius 


Gracchus, he wrote particularly of thoſe in- 


tereſting times. Attius or Accius, Ennius and 
Nevius; who, towards the end of the ſixth 
century, compoſed Roman hiſtory in verſe: 
Sempronius Oſellio, who ſerved under Scipio 
in the war with Numantia: Lucius Cælius 
Antipater : Junius nn. ; all of them 


7 x ON | quoted 
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quoted as compilers of general hiſtury. E. 
milius Scaurus, who was Conſul in the year of 
Rome 639, wrote his own memoirs; as did 
Rutilius Rufus, Conſul ten years afterwards, 
85 beſides a general hiſtory of Rome in Greek. 
He is numbered with the moſt reſpected of 
the Romans, for public and private virtue: 
Being at variance with che popular faction, 
he ended his life in exile at Smyrna. Theſe 
are mentioned now, although none of their 
productions remain, merely to ſhew on what 
grounds Livy, Saluſt, and other writers, may 
have reſted their own credit. And to thoſe 
writers, alſo, may be joined the celebrated 
names of Lutatius Catulus, of Caius Marius, 
of Cornelius Sulla, and others, down to Ju- 
lius Cæſar, whoſe well known Commentaries 
make ſo important a part in the military 
tranſactions of Rome. Even Hannibal may 
be numbered in this liſt, on account of the 
columns which he erected in Calabria, before 
his departure from Italy, inſcribed with the 
principal dates and tranſactions of the 


e by Poly bius. 
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From the e Boating) of the great political 
conteſts at Rome, every individual acted upon 
the ſcene of public life; and after the firſt ex- 
ploit of the Commonwealth beyond the limits 
of Italy, the State itſelf acted upon a public 
ſcene of the world ; where every event was no- 
torious beyond what is known of any other in- | 
ſtance in the hiſtory of mankind. And if we 
ſubjoin, that, for a conſiderable period, the 
proceedings of the Senate and People, for- 
merly neglected, began to be carefully pre- 
ſerved in proper records; we cannot too 
much regret, that fo little of the works of 
Salyſt and Livy remain on the ſubject of 


tranſactions concerning which their informa- 


tion may have been ſo complete. Saluſt is 
known to have written a General Hiſtory of 
Rome ; but no more than his Account of the 
War with Jugurtha, and of the . of 


3 remain to us. 


"Of W a AY and forty Books compoſed 


by Livy, no more than thirty-five have yet 


- been 


1 xiv ] 


been recovered. Theſe conſiſt of the _ ten, 
containing what may be called Antiquities, 
down to the fifth Century of Rome. The fol- 
lowing ten Books, or thoſe from the eleventh to 
the twentieth incluſive, are ſtill miſſing. From 
the twenty -firſt to the forty- fifth are recover- 
ed. Theſe, indeed, contain a very intereſting 
| period. of Hiſtory, from the beginning of the 
' ſecond. Punic War to the reduction of Mace- 
donia, about five hundred and eighty years af- 
ter the foundation. of Rome. Although, in 
point of time, this amounts to the greater part 
of the whole period of Livy's Hiſtory ; yet, 
compared to what muſt have followed, rela- 
ting to tranſactions the moſt important, and 
to perſons the moſt diſtinguiſhed, of any age 
or nation, we muſt conſider what has hitherto 
been recovered, as but the meaner and leſs 
authentic part of his Work, FL 


So much of this great, Production, and the 
whole of Saluſt's General Hiſtory, being loſt, 
muſt oblige us to ſupply the defect from other 


5 writers of leſs note; but qualified, in being 
wy 8 
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poſſeſſed of theſe ſuperior authorities, to fur- 
niſh. great part of the information required. 
In this exigency, therefore, we recur to the 
Epitome of Livy himſelf, written by an un- 
known. hand. To Florus, a man of letters, 
ſuppoſed to have lived in the reign of Trajan. 
Eutropius, who ſerved under Julian, in his ex- 
pedition to Parthia. Velleius Paterculus, an 


officer of high rank under Tiberius, whom he 


flatters; though he himſelf, at leaſt in his lite- 
rary Capacity, deſerved a better patron, What 


remains of this author, indeed, is but a part ot - 


what he wrote. And our Principal ſupply, 


in this deficiency of Livy and Saluſt, is from 


Polybius, Plutarch, Dion Caſſius, and Appian, 
To the firſt, we recur as an authority from 
whom Livy himſelf probably derived much | 
information, and whom, eſpecially in mili- 
tary tranſactions, we muſt conſider as the 
preferable authority of the two. He was a 
native of Megalopolis, one of the component 
members of the Achzan League. His father, 
Lycortas, having been at the head of this 
League; the ſon was trained up and em- 

ployed 


e 
ployed in affairs of ſtate and of war. When 
the League was diffolyed, to make way for the 
ſovereignty of Rome, Polybius, with many o- 
thers, was removed to Italy, to ſerve as hoſtages 
for the good behaviour of their countrymen. 
At Rome he became intimate with many of 
the higheſt rank, and particularly attached to 
the younger Scipio Africanus, many of whoſe 
actions he witneſſed ; and never was authority 
more entire, whether we confider him in re- 
ſpedt 1 to his capacity of diſtinguiſhing what 


_ was important in the detail of mititary and 
political operations, or in reſpect to his predi- 


lection for truth, in preference to any mif- 
repreſentation of matters, where truth alone 
can give any value to the ſtatement. This 
Work, when entire, confiſted of forty Books : 
but of theſe, only five, with ſome fragments of 
the others, remain to us. Plutarch, in writing 
che Lives of Perſons of different Ages, has 
preſerved ſeparate pieces, whether of hiſtory 
or tradition, from the foundation of Rome 
down to the firſt period of the Empire; ſo that 
- Whillt he tells us what was reported of Romu- 

age Ws lus 


L W ! 
Jus and Numa, he alſs details the Ty of 


he Marius, Sylla, Lucullus, Cicero, Pompey, and 
o- Cæſar. 

es 

n. In the remains of Dion Caffins, we have a 
of ¶ continued ſeries of Roman hiſtory, from the 
to times of Lucullus to the death of the Emperor 
fe Claudius, and thus extending beyond our pe- 
y nod. This author was a native of Bythinia. 
His father had been governor of Cilicia under 
ir Ml che Emperor Hadrian. He himfelf removing 
> to Rome, was admitted into the Senate under 


the Emperor Commodus ; and continuing in 
favour with fucceſfive Emperors ,paſſed through 
the Conſulate in the reign of Alexander the 
ſon of Mammea. His rank, and means of in- 
formation, therefore, entitle him to credit. 
He had compoſed a general Hiſtory of Rome, 
py from its origin down tq his own times, conſiſt- 
s ing of fourſcore Books; of which the firſt thir- 
7 ty- four, and part of the thirty-fifth, are loſt : 
> but twenty-five books, from the thirty-fifth 
t i to the fixtieth incluſive, containing the pe- 
: riod of hiſtory now mentioned, are fill ex- 
; bo | . tant. 


[ Wii ] | 
tant. The twenty. books which 1 af- 
ter theſe, are loſt, and if they, were recoyered, 
have no relation to our r period. 


Appian of Matias was, alſo a perſon of 
province under the Antonines ; and being po- 
ſterior to Plutarch, tranſcribes him in ſome 
2 places. He, too, is ſuppoſed to have compoſed 
a general Hiſtory of Rome, from Æneas to 
Traj an, of which the hiſtories which now bear 
his name were only extracts, relating to differ- 
ent wars, foreign or domeſtic z as thoſe” with 
Hannibal, with Mithridates, and Syria; tage- 
ther with the ciyil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
of Pompey and Cæſar. Theſe being arranged 
| in their proper places, contribute greatly to 
the general ſtock of information, to which the 
f ſeparate. remains of Saluſt, in the. war with 
Jugurtha, : and the conſpiracy. of Cataline, are 
ſtill a more ſatisfactory addition. This author 
vas a Roman Senator; though, in part of his 
life, obnoxious to cenſure and reproach in his 
i moral character, and afterwards, in ſubyerting 
the 
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the Republic, a partizan of cæſar; yet he is 
allowed to be of good credit in hiſtory, as 
well as III: * the e energy of his 
ſtyle: 03298979197 t d ZAG 

r nen 4972 : 91528; H ' 

In ee to take al ſevies of las; 
tion chiefly from Dion Caſſius, we come upon 
the ground af Cæſar's Commentaries; with 
ae the Correſpondence, and other works of Cice- 
d ro, che Lives of the Cæſars, by Suetonius; 
to he Annals of Tacitus, reſpecting the latter 
r uumes of Auguſtus 3 the reign of Tiberius, and 
me acceſſion of Caĩus, at-which our narration 
h conchudes. Concerning the credit of theſe 
authors, it is not neceſſary to offer any re- 
a, marks, even to thoſe who have barely wean 


d of their names. 
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If ia 500 or AA is 
h narration; we ayail ourſelves of circumſtances 
© I or facts mentioned by authors, though not pro- 
r fefling to write Hiſtory, as gtrabo the Geo- 
is srapher, who, living in the reign of Auguſtus, 
is cine viſit the Ori of which he 


1 ** on 


wrote; and in mentioning places, ſometimes 
recalls the memory of tranſactions connected 
with them. Pliny, the Natural Hiſtorian; whoſe 
informations ſometimes have reference to mat- 
ters of State ; A. Gellius, a Grammarian, who 
lived under the Emperor Hadrian; and in his 
collections, which he calls Attic Nights, has 
preſerved ſome facts and quotations from more 
ancient authors. To theſe, we may join Aſeo- 
nius Padianus and Feſtus. The firſt, in his In- 
troductions to the Orations of Cicero, or in ſta- 
ting their ſubjects and occaſions, has preſerved M : 
ſome particulars which might otherwiſe have 
been loſt. The other, a Grammarian, who, in 
abridging Varro, and explaining terms, ſome- WF | 
rimes' touches upon matter of 2 n 


r tet 
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There are alſo writings more of an hi torical 
caft, which muſt not be omitted here, whether 
ancient, and relating to other nations with 
whom łche Romans had to do, or of which the 
authors, though living lower down in the Chri- WM 
ſtiatr era; yet, before the deſtruction of letters, In 


7 had acceſs to conſult 3 ancient authors Ne 
t . | 1 þ 8 entire. 
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entire. Of the firſt claſs are Pauſanias ha. 
Joſephus; the one writing of Greece, the other 
of Judea. Frontinus, a military officer who 
ſerved under Veſpaſian, Nero, and Trajan, and 
who, in collecting ſtratagems of war, ſome- 
times falls within our period. Valerius Maxi- 
mus, who was an adherent of Sextus, the laſt 
of the unfortunate ſons of Pompey, and has 
left a collection of remarkable ſayings, actions, 
and examples of different ſorts, which occur 
to be quoted. Cornelius Nepos, well known 
for the Lives of eminent Perſonages, whether 
Greck or Roman; and, laſtly, of the ſame de- 
ſeription, Aurelius Victor, who living about 
e- che times of Conſtantine, has written the Lives . 
8 of Illuſtrious Perſons, and of the Cæſars in par- 
ticular. And it is unneceſſary to obſerve, that 
dal che liſt and ſucceſſion of Conſuls, and other Of- 
er ficers of State, however preſerved, are a nt 
th rial aid in een _ Hiſtory.”" | 
he | ! WIPE Is *. 

ri- iy" the authors of a later date, who 
8, may have had acceſs to conſult the ancients 
ors entire, we quote Oroſius, a Spaniſh prieſt of 
re. 5 | | the 
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hs fifth century ; n and Xephilinus, 
both of. Conſtantinople, apd- ien, $9 the 
ee 8 
| * . are ably matexials; from which 
any continued relation of the Progreſs and 
Termination of the Roman Republic can be 
attempted ; and an author, who would ſpecify 
the occaſion and progreſs. of every tranſaction, 
is nearly. in the ſtate. of a lunner, Who, at. 
tempting to reſtore. the Portrait of a perſon 
deceaſed, is furniſhed only with fragments of 
ſculpture, or ſhreds! of canvas, bearing the 
form and outline of ſome feature, the tint of 
complexion, or colour of eyes and hair, and, 
who is reduced, where the original is wanting, 
to put up with a copy, though by an inferior 
band; fortunate, if in all theſe taken together, 


the features and character he is in ſearch of 


can be made to appear. But it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that the maſterly caſt of our materials 
in the preſent caſe is ſuch, that it muſt be the 
fault of thoſe who alen them, if the pro- 
en 


te 
te 
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duction fall ſhort of reſemblance, or a juſt ef- 
r 
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, ig in ee, ** attempt, ancient 
ich athorities alone are to be followed, yet. there 
nd are aids of a more recent date, to which this 
be Compiler, if there be any merit in his per- 
iy formance, muſt loudly acknowledge his obliga- 
ON, tions. Such are, the Diſſertations of Guaeſſi 
and Veſtrini, quoted in their reſpective places; 
the Annals of Pighius, a powerful aſſiſtant in re- 
moving chronological and other difficulties, or 
in leading to the leſs obvious authorities; the 
Commentaries of Mongault on the Letters of 
Cicero to Atticus, and the Conſiderations of 


Monteſquieu 5 Wy" Grandeur and decline of 
the een, At: 


As 10 o the 8 Edition of this work, 
the Reader will be pleafed to obſerve, that the 
diviſion into books is omitted, and the chap- 
ters numbered on to the laſt, merely to facili- 
tate the partition of the whole into volumes 
of this e Some effects of inadvertency in the 

| | matter 


matter have been reinedied; and the place or 


ground of ſome military operations or move- 

ments have been reconſidered, and, from per- 

hos obſervation; or aids politely ſupplied on 
ot; more ac chrately fixed, The language, 

bom nas been reviſed/though without any in- 
tention to depart from that ſimplieity of ſtyle 


. _ which is ſurely expedient in compoſitions- of 


N | | | this ſort, where' we" mean, to the'beft- of our 

| knowledge, to retrace the courſe of human 

nature tfelf; fist to gather the flowers which 

every ingemious author rh __ 2 oaby "thie 

Ay. Mon ena do du | 

10 #159191 ob; no fovarobtto oj HH 

25 Here, it is preſtued, we read as we look 

about us in corfithon life, to enlarge our ftock 

of that knowledge, of which the better part is 

founded in the experience we ourſelves have 

had; and as experience, of which Hiftory | pro- 


to be ruled by the predilection of its votaries, 
or owe its title to be relied on to any confi- 
deration beſides that of reality and fact, an 
author cannot be too earneft to bring forward 


\ 


? Halt... | ' his 


feſſes to be the faithful record, 18 too ſtubborn 


11 . 


r his ſubject as he has found it, without any 
= attempt to amplify, extenuate, or warp'in any 
. direction, leaving his readers to infer, as they 
may from the paſt, what) in like circumſtances, 
„nd from actors of a fimilar caſt, they ſhould 
- WH lay their account with in human life. 


| ee e ee 
May 1. 1799. 
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The Subject. Suppoſed Origin of the Roman State. 
I, Government.—The King. Senate. — Peo- 
ple. - Curiæ. —Centuries.— Tribes. —Religion. — 
The Triumph:—Original Maxims.—Progreſs of 
the State under its Kings. bange to a Republic. 


HE Roman State was originally a ſmall prin- HA r. 
cipality, and one of the many little cantons, * 
which, under the denomination of Latins, occu- 
pied the left of the Tiber, from its confluence with 
the Anio to the Sea, and from Oftia to Circeii on 
the coaſt. Within this narrow tract, extending on 
the ſhore about fifty miles, but in breadth inland 
no more than ſixteen miles, the Latins are ſaid to 
have formed no leſs than forty- ſeven independent 
communities *, having for each a ſeparate capital 
or ſtrong hold, to which they occaſionally retired 
for ſafety, with their cattle and other effects, and | 


Vor. L | A | from 
1 Dionyſ. Halicar. lib, iv. | | 


_ 
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$::-< HAP., from which they had frequent wars to maintain“. 
hne country, divided into ſo many ſeparate terri- 
tories, we may conſider as reſembling ſome of the 
lately diſcovered iſlands in the Southern or Pacific 
Ocean, where every height is repreſented as a 
fortreſs, and every little townſhip, that can main- 
tain its poſſeſſions, as a ſeparate ſtate. Among ſet- 
tlements 9 of - this deſcription, the „Roman, 3, Pq 
originally no way diſtinguiſhed in point of poſlel.- 
ſions or numbers, yet, in conſequence of ſome ſu- 
periority of inſtitution or character, came, at an 
early period, to have a decided aſcendant, 

Reyond the Tiber on the one hand, and the Li- 
ris. on the ther, the contiguous parts of Italy were 
poſſeſſed, in the ſame manner. with Latium, by dif- 
ferent races of men, who, under various denomi- 
nations f. Etrurians, Samnites, Campanians, and 
others, formed a multiplicity of little nations, uni- 
ted by leagues for common ſafety, and ranged un- 
der oppoſite intereſts, with a view to ſome balance 
of power which they endeavoured to maintain, 
The peninſula towards one extremity3, was from 

time immemorial peopled with Grecian colonies. 
Towatds the other, it was, in the firſt ages of the 


traction 4, 

The land throughout, in reſpect to ab 
climate, and ſoil, was Highly favoured, diverſified 
with moutitafn and plain, well wooded and water- 
ed, repleniſhed with ufetul materials, fit to yield 


- paſture 


x Liv, lib. i. c. 5. &c. = See Cook's Voyage to New Zealand. 
3 Magna Grecia, 4 Gallia Ciſalpina. 


Roman ſtate, overruh By nations of Gaulith ex- 
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paſture for numerous herds, and to produce abund- © x * p. 
ance of corn, wine, and oil: And, what is {till of Ret 


more 1mportance, was already become the flotouſh- 
ing nurſery of ingenious men, ardent and vigorous 
in their purſuits; though, in reſpect to many. arts 
and inventions, yet. in a ſtate of e TRY 
or ignorance. FF 

The Romans, who nad their feſt ſtep to dons 
nion by becoming heads of the Latian confederacy, 
continued their progreſs to the ſovereignty of Italy; 
or, after many ſtruggles, in that country, with na- 
tions poſſeſſed - of reſources ſimilar to their own, 
united its forces under their own direction, and 


from thenceforward became the ' conquerors of 
many kingdoms in Aſia and Africa, as well as in 
Europe; forming an empire, if not the moſt ex- 


tenſive, at leaſt the moſt ſplendid of any that is 
known in the hiſtory of mankind. In poſſeſſion 
of this ſeeming advantage, however, they were un- 
able to preſerve their own inſtitutions; they be- 


came, together with the conqueſts they had made, 


a prey to military government, and a fignal ex- 
ample of the viciſſitudes to which e- u fp na- 
tions are expoſed. 

This mighty ſtate, remarkable for the ſmallneſs 
of its origin, as well as for the greatneſs which 
followed, has, by the ſplendour of its national 
exertions, 'by the extent of its dominion, by the 
ability of its councils, or by-its internal revolutions 
and reverſes of fortune, ever been a'principal ob- 
ject of hiftory to all the more enlightened nations 

A 2 of 
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c H. Ae. of the weſtern world. To know it well, is to know 


a mankind; and to have ſeen our ſpecies under the 


_ faireſt aſpect of great ability, integrity, and cou. 
rage. There is a merit in attempting to promote 
the ſtudy of this ſubject, even if the effect ſhould 
not correſpond with the defign. 

Under this impreſſion the following narrative 
was undertaken, and chiefly with a view to the 
great revolution, by which the republican form of 
government was exchanged for deſpotiſm ; and by 
which the Roman people, from being joint ſove- 
reigns of a great empire, became, together with 
their own provinces, the ſubjects, and often the 
prey, of a tyranny which was equally cruel to both. 
As in this revolution men of the greateſt abi- 
lities, poſſeſſed of every art, and furniſhed with the 
moſt ample reſources, were engaged, in oppoſition, 
or in concert together, the ſcene is likely to exhi- 
bit what may be thought, in action at leaſt, the 
utmoſt range or extent of the human powers; and 
what may furniſh, to thoſe who are engaged in 
tranſactions any way fimilar, models by which 
they may profit, or from which they may form 
ſound principles of conduct, derived from expe- 
rience, and confirmed by examples of the net 
authority. 

The event which e the principal object of 
this Hiſtory, has been ſometimes conſidered as a 
point of ſeparation. between two periods, which 
have been accordingly treated apart,—the period 
of the republic, and that of the monarchy. Dy- 


ring 
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* ring a conſiderable part of the firft period, the Ro- n * W 
he mans were highly diſtinguiſned by their genius, — f 


u. magnanimity, and national ſpirit, and made ſuit- 
te able attainments in what ate the ordinary objects 
Id of purſuit, wealth and dominion. In the ſecond 


period, they continued for ſome time to profit by 
ve the advantages which had been formerly gained; 
ne and while they walked in the tract of the com- 
of monwealth, or practiſed the arts and retained the 
5 leſſons which former ages had taught, ſtill kept 
e- their poſſeſſions. But after the ſprings of political 
th life, which had been wound up in the republic, no 


ne longer continued to act; when the ſtate was be- 
h. come the concern of a ſingle perſon, and the veſtige 
1- of former movements was effaced ; the national 
* character declined, and the power of a great em- 
n, pire became unable to preſerve what a ſmall repu- 
1- blic had acquired. The example, whether to be 
le ſhunned or imitated, is certainly inſtructive in ei- 
d ther period; but moſt ſo in the tranſition that was 
in made from one to the other; and in the forfeiture 
hof thoſe public advantages, of which the Roman 
m people, in ſome part of their courſe, availed them- 
e- ſelves with ſo much diſtinction, and which, in the 
ſt ſequel, they abuſed with ſo much diſorder at home, 
and oppreſſion of their ſubjects abroad. 
of With this obje& before me, I haſten to enter 
a on the ſcenes in which it begins to appear; and 


h ſhall not dwell upon the ſuppoſed hiſtory of the 
d firſt ages of Rome; nor even ſtop to collect parti- 
1- culars relating to the forms of the commonwealth, 
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HA. longer than is neceſſary to aid the reader in recol- 
R 7 lecting the circumſtances which formed the con- 


juncture in which this n. e began 
to take place. 

For this purpoſe, deb a general arion 
of the ſtate and its territory, ſuch as they were in 
the beginning of this tranſaction, might have been 
ſufficient; but as it is difficult to fix the preciſe 
point at which cauſes begin to operate, or at 
which effects are complete, 1 have indulged myſelf 
in looking back to the origin of this famous repu- 
blic, whether real or fabulous, intending, with a 
few occaſianal reflections on the ſources of infor- 
mation, to leave the reader to determine, at what 
time he will ſuppoſe the period of authentic hi- 
Roxy to begin; and, having contemplated the ſtate 
in its vigour, ' at what time he will ſuppoſe the 
a of its ruin to putt their operation, or to 
produce their effects. ba 

As it is impoſſible to gir e, in mere daſbafptien, 
a ſatisfactory account of a ſubject which, is in its 
nature pragreſſive and fluctuating, or to explain 
political eſtabliſnments without ſome reference to 
the occaſions from whence they aroſe, I have, up- 
on theſe accounts, endeavoured to give, even to the 
iirſt part of my labours, the form of narration ; 
and, together with the progreſs of political infti- 
tutions in the ftate, have remarked its territorial 
acquiſitions and conqueſts, in the order in which 
they were made. In proportion as the principal 

object of the hiſtory preſents itſelf, 1 ſhall with, as 


far 
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far as my talents and the materials before me al- c u Ar. 
low, to fill up the narration with all the detail 3 
that is neceſſary to characteriſe perſons, or to ſpe- 


cify tranſactions in their origin, progreſs, and end, 
withaut otherwiſe attempting to gain the readers 
eſteem for myſelf, anticipate his judgment, or offi- 


ciouſly obtrude my own. When this is done, and 


the cataſtrophe is paſſed, I ſhall wiſh again to 


contract my narration ;. and as I open with a ſum- 


mary. account of what preceded my period, cloſe 
with a fimilar view of its ſequel. | = 
The Romans are ſaid to have made their ſettle- 
ment in the end of the ſixth, or beginning of the 
ſeventh, Olympiad i, about two hundred years be- 
fore the acceffion of Cyrus to the throne of Perſia, 
ſeven hundred years before the Chriſtian Era, and 
8g before the date of any authentic profane hi- 
ſtory whatever. The detail of their ſtory is mi- 
nute and circumſtantial ; but on this account is 
the more to be ſuſpected of fiction?: And in many 
parts, befides that of the fable, with which it is 
confeſſedly mixed, may, without any blameable 
ſcepticiſm, be rejected as the materials or embel- 
liſhments of a mere tradition, which partakes in 
the uncertainty of all other profane hiſtory of the 
ſame times, and labours under the obſcurity which 
en over the origin of all other nations 3. | 
4 That 
if Dioayt,! Hal. lib, i. 
2 De Remo et Romnlo ut aiunt, appears to have been a proverbial expreſ- 


fon for any golbpping tale of remote antiquity. Vid. Cicero, de Legibus, 


lib, 3. 
3 Liv. lib. vi. 


8 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
c HA. That the Roman ftate was originally a ſmall 
En. one, and came by degrees to its greatneſs, cannot 
be doubted. So much we may ſafely admit on 
the general analogy of human affairs, or ' infer, 
from the continuation and recent marks of a pro- 
greſs which this people were making; after they 
became an object of obſervation to other nations, 
or began to keep records of their own : That they 
had been an aſſemblage of herdſmen and warriors, 
ignorant of letters, of money, and of commercial 
arts, inured to depredation and violence, and ſub- 
ſiſting chiefly by the produce of their herds, and 
the ſpoils of their enemies, may be ſafely, admit- 
ted ; becauſe we find them, in the moſt authentic 6 
parts of their ſtory, yet buſied in ſupplying theſe c 


— <6 OO 2 
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defects, and coming forward in the ſame direction, « 
and conſequently proceeding from the ſame origin, « 
with other rude nations; being, in reality, a horde 6 
of ignorant barbarians, though likely to become 6 
an accompliſhed nation. | 


In the firſt accounts of their Ceo; it is ſaid 
that-they muſtered three thouſand men on foot and 

| three hundred on'horſeback?. Their eſtabliſhment 
being effected by ſurpriſe or by force, and their peo- 
ple conſiſting of armed men, who had every acqui- 
ſition to make at the expence of their neighbours, 
they were naturally in a ſtate of war with the coun- 
try around them. They took poſt on the Palatium, 
a ſmall height, among others, on the Tiber, which, 
cen to former traditions, had been previouſly 
occupied 
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. I Dionyſ. Hal. lib. i. 2 Liv, lib. i. c. 4. 
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occupied by five different races of men, who, in a c LY A P. 


country ſo precariouſly ſettled, were frequently 


changing their places . Their city, humouring the 


form of the eminence on which it ſtood, was the 
firſt model of a Roman camp, fortified with a 
ſquare breaſt-work and ditch, to ſerve as an occa- 
fional retreat to themſelves and their cattle. Their 
leader, or chief; was the ſole magiſtrate or officer, 
either civil or military. His followers were diſtin- 
guiſned into different claſſes or ranks, under the 
names of Patrician and Plebeian, Patron and 
Client. © The Patron,” ſays Dionyſius, © was to 
protect, to give counſel ; and, whether preſent 
« or-abſent, was to his clients what the father is to 
« his family; The Clients, in return, were to con- 
tribute to the ſupport of their Patron, to aid him 
in placing his children in marriage; and, in the 
4.cafe of his being taken by an enemy, were to 


pay his ranſom; or, in the caſe of his being con- 


« demned in a fine, were to diſcharge it for him.“ 

The limits of prerogative and privilege, as in 
other rude ſocieties, were yet imperfectly marked. 
It was the prerogative of the king to lead in war, 
and to rule in peace; but it is probable that he no 
more wiſhed to deliberate, than to fight alone; 
and, though he may have done either occaſionally, 
yet numbers were ever ready to attend him in 


both. The people acknowledged him as their 


chieftain, or prince; but they themſelves, as in 
other inſtances of the ſame kind, were accuſtomed, 


1 Dionyſ. Hal. lib. i. 2 Ibid. lib. M c. 10. 
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CHAP, on remarkable -occafions,, to aſſemble; and the 
— _—_ being preſent, without any concerted. form 


of democracy, became the ſovereign power, as of. 
ten as their paſſions: engaged them to act in a bo- 
dy. The ſuperior claſs of the people as naturally 
came to have their meetings ſelected, and may 
have frequently aſſembled apart, when the occaſion 
was not ſufficient to require the attention of the 
whole Hence probably the exiftence of a ſenate, 
and of the comitia, or popular aſſemblies, inſtitu- 
tions of ſo early a 0 as to be rien 55 #he 

Art of ther RAT 14231 340 
Even this founder of the ſtate, we are told, was 
r his uſhers, or lictors, carrying be. 
fore him the axe and the xods, as the emblems of 
his power, and the inſtruments of his juſtice. The 
names of the ſenators were entered in a liſt, and 
they were ſeparatgly called to their meetings, Aſ- 
ſemblies of the people were pręclaimed at the 
ſound of a horn. The citizens were diſtinguiſhed 
into Curiæ, Centuries, and Tribes; diviſions un- 
der which they formed their ſeveral compart- 
ments, for military array, religious ceremonies, or 
political deliberations. When met to decide on 
any public affair, each diviſion apart collected the 
votes of its members, from thence formed an award 
for the Curia or Century; and, by the majority of 
theſe, determined the whole. The Curiæ were 
fraternities, or diviſions of the people which met 
for 


1 De minoribus bas Principes de majoribus omnes a Tacit. 
de Moribus Germ. 


2 Dionyſ. lib. i. 
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for the performance of religious rites : each had its c HA p. 
ſeparate prieſt, and place of aſſembly. When the — 


Curie were called on matters of ſtate, they retaĩ n- 
ed part of their religious forms; opened their 
meeting with obſerving the auſpices, or ſigns of 
futurity; and if theſe were unfavourable, could 
not proceed on buſineſs. The Augurs, therefore, 
in this mode of aſſembly, had a Oy on the 
proceedings of the people. 

The Centuries were formed on a more antful 
idea, to make power accompany, wealth. The 
people were divided into claſſes, according to the 
rate of their fortunes : each, claſs was divided into 
Centuries ; but the number of Centuries in the 
different claſles was ſo unequal, that thoſe of the 
firſt-or richeſt claſs made a majority of the Whole; 
and when the Centuries of this, claſs. were ynani- 
mous, they decided the queſtion. By this inſtitu- 
tion, the rich were maſters of the legiſlature, 


though not without ſome: compenſation to the 


poor, as the ſeveral claſſes were charged with 
taxes and public ſervices, in the ſame proportion 
in which they were veſted with power. 

The people, when thus aſſembled, were diſtin- 


guiſlied in their claſſes by their enſigns and arms, 


and, though called together on political affairs, 
were termed the army *. 

In the firſt ages of this principality or common- 
wealth, the meetings of the people were held firſt 
by Curiæ, and afterwards by Centuries. The 

| | e 


_ I Dionyſ. Hal. lid, iv. c. 16, 17, 18. Liv, lib, i. e. 43. Exercitus. 
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CHAP. |] ractice of voting by Tribes was of a later date 
— than either, and was the device of a popular party, 
to exclude the auſpices, to level the condition of 
ranks, and by theſe means to turn the channels of 
power in their own favour. The people were 
formed into their Claſſes and Centuries, to elect 
their officers, to enact laws, or to deliberate on 
other affairs of ſtate; but they did not without 
ſtruggle or conteſt always acquieſce in this mode 
of aſſembly. The poorer citizens often inſiſted to 
be called in the Curiæ, and afterwards in the 
Tribes, to decide on affairs which the rich would 
have referred to the Centuries alone. The que- 
ſtion on theſe occaſions went to the foundation of 
the conſtitution, and implied a doubt whether the | 
ſtate ſhould incline with the ee e of num- | 


e's fo or er rae ek 7 5 I | 
0 pays To £ 
x Ste of the Claes and Centuries th anime of the cu. | 
Valuation. | ] 
- Claſs. Roman, — Ns of Cent. f 
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Mazority of the firſt Claſs, 3 

A property of 100,000 afles or pounds of copper entitled the owner to 2 
place in the firſt Claſs, 75,000 to a place in the ſecond, 50,000 to a place in 
the third, 25,000 to a place in the fourth, 11,000 to a place in the fifth, and 
the remainder of the people, having no valuation, or having leſs than that of 


the fifth Claſs, were thrown into the fatk or laſt Claſs, The whole were di- 
| vided 
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To theſe original ſprings of the political frame c H Ar. 
may be joined thoſe of religion, which in all go- _ — HY 


vernments muſt have a confiderable force ; and in 
this have always been ſuppoſed of ſignal. effect in 
regulating its movements. Here indeed, there be- 
ing no diſtinction of clergy and laity, the autho- 
rity of augur, and prieſt, was 'often united with 
that of ſtateſman. or magiſtrate: and as, in the 
mind of every citizen, notwithſtanding the high 
meaſure of his ſuperſtition, the ſword of ſtate was 
preferred to the altar, the politician and warrior, 


without adopting the intereſts of a prieſthood, 
availed himſelf of the reſpect which was paid to 


religion, and made ſuperſtition itſelf ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of ſtate. With preſages and prodi- 
gies he encouraged or reſtrained the people in 
their deſires and purſuits; he bound them with 


vows and with oaths, to a degree that has not 


been equalled by mankind in any other inftance ; 
in ſo much that, with reference to this circum- 
ſtance in particular, it has been obſerved, that the 
ſeeds of Roman greatneſs were laid in the implicit 
devotion with which every citizen revered the la- 
cred rites of his country *. 

The wants by which the Romans were 'impel- 
led in the firſt ſtate of their ſettlement, made it 
neceſſary for them to vanquiſh their neighbours, 

| 7 1070 9215.0 
vided into 193 Centuries, of which the firſt Claſs contained 80 Centuries of 
foot, and 18 of horſemen, in all 98; being a majority of the whole. The 


lixth Claſs formed no more than one Century, as appears from the inſpection 
of the preceding table. 


1 See Machiayel's Diſcourſes on Livy, 
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HAN. or to periſh in the attempt. Fortitude, according- 
— ly, in their eſtimation, was the principal quality 


of human nature, and the defeat of an enemy the 
chief of its fruits. Every leader who obtained a 
victory made his entry at Rome in proceſſion; and 
in this gave riſe to the triumph, which continued, 
from the firſt to the laſt age of the commonwealth, 
to be a principal object of ambition. 

Hiſtorians, admiring the effect of this and of 
other practices of an early date among the Ro- 
mans, have repreſented their founder, and his im- 
mediate ſucceſſors, as philoſophers, ſtateſmen, and 
able tutors, who, with a perfect foreſight of the 
conſequences, ſuggeſted the maxims which gave fo 
liappy a turn to the minds of men in this infant 
republic. They are faid to have taught, that by 
frugality and valour the Romans were to ſubdue 
the world: that they ought not to lay waſte the 
lands which they conquered, but to poſſeſs them 
with colonies of their own people: that they 


ought not to ſlay the vanquiſhed, but to cheriſh | 


their captives, and tranſport them to Rome, as an 
acceſſion to the number of their own citizens: 
khat they ought not to make war when they had 
received any wrong, nor to commence hoſtilities 
until they had demanded and had been refuſed re- 
paration of wrong they had ſuffered. In whatſo- 
ever degree we ſuppoſe theſe maxims to have been 
expreſſed or underſtood in the councils of Rome, 
it is certain that the general conduct of the ſtate, 
in particulars to * the maxims relate, was ſuf- 
| ficient 
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ficient to hays ſuggeſted the idea. that they were cv, 
known, .and he an ee principle . 0 ; 


government. „ac ic 2 982 0 
Io the other wiſe. or 3 . 5 
may be traced up to thoſe early times of Rome, 
we may join that of the Cenſus, by which the 
people, at every period of five years, took, a regu- 
lar account of the numbers and eſtates of their ci- 
tizens, as the ,beſt meaſure they could have of 
their own progreſs or decline, and the ſureſt teſt of | 
their felicity and good conduct as a nation. 
The Romans reckoned in the firſt period of their 
hiſtory. a, ſucceſſion. of ſeven kings *, to each. of 
whom they aſcribed the invention of their ſeveral 
inſtitutions. ,. To. Romulus, they aſcribed the mix- 


ed form of their government, the eſtabliſhment of 


the ſenate and aſſemblies of the people, the diſtinc- 
tions of Patrician 2 and Plebeian, with the relations 
of Patron and Client, To Numa, the religion of 
the people, and their regard:to.oaths. To Servius 
Tullius, the Cenſus, or periodical, muſter; and fo 
on. But whether we ſuppoſe theſe inſtitutions to 
haye been the ſuggeſti ion of particular occaſions, 
or the invention of ingenious men, directed by a 
deep premeditation of all their effects, there is no | 
doubt that ſuch inſtitutions exiſted at an early pe- 
riod, and ſerved. as the foundation of that policy 
which long continued to. diſtinguiſh the, Roman 
tate. 12. 10 ct N 9H Eat 209 41009 aan 
eee a; e ee 


FEY a FO Hoſtillus, Knicus' Martins, r 
Seryius Tullius, Tarquinius Superbus. 
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cH A r. The monarchy of Rome is ſaid to have laſted 
— two hundred and forty- four years; a period in 


which the numbers of the people, and the extent 
of their ſettlement, had greatly increaſed. During 
this period, they had drawn many of their neigh- 
bours to Rome, and ſent many of their own people 
to occupy ſettlements abroad. By the inrolment 
of aliens, they procured a certain increaſe of peo- 
ple; and by ſpreading their colonies around, they 
made acquiſitions of territory, and extended the 
nurſery of Roman citizens. - We find, neverthe. 


leſs, that, by the laſt part of this policy, they in 


curred a danger of lofing the people whom they 
thus eſtabliſhed or bred up in new ſettlements 
apart, however little removed from the metropo- 


lis. Men had not yet learned to conſider them. 
| ſelves | as wm! aerger of one . and the | inhabi- 


4 6H. 


Colonitts- Sd to be inrolled in any be or 
ward of that city, or of i its diſtrict; or to be rank- 
ed in any claſs of the people. They ceaſed, of 
courſe, to be called upon to vote in any of the aſ- 
ſemblies, and theſe they no longer attended. They 
cheriſhed notions, by degrees, of an intereſt ſeparate 
from that of their original country, fo much, that 
the colonies which had been planted under the 
auſpices of one prince, did not acknowledge the au- 
thority of his ſucceſſors; and conqueſts, where Ro- 
man citizens had been planted, in order to keep the 
natives in ſubjection, were ſometimes in danger of 
being loſt. . The colony took a part in the diſcon- 

255 Auge leit | - tents 
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tents of the people they were ſent to reſtrain; and cy 4p. 
became parties in their quarrel with Rome . But; — 


notwithſtanding frequent inſtances of this ſort 
among the Roman colonies, the memory of their 
deſcent, and the ties of conſanguinity, the pride of 


their diſtinction as Romans, the capacity in which 


every coloniſt ſtood of being reinſtated in the rolls 
of the people at Rome, for the moſt part preſerved 
their attachment to the mother country, and made 
them ſtill a part of her een, and a en 
ſource of her greatneſs. 

During this period of the kingly goverrimerit the 
numbers that were inrolled in the city and its ter- 
ritory increaſed from three thouſand and two hun- 
dred to eighty thouſand men of an age fit to carry 
arms*. The number of Roman tribes or wards 
of the city was augmented from three to twenty- 
one. The kingdom itſelf extended over the great- 
er part of Latium, and had an intimate alliance 
with the whole of it. The city of Rome was be- 
come the principal reſort of all the Latin confede- 
rates, the place of their meetings for devotion or 
pleaſure, and the ſeat of their en confulta- 
tions 3. | 
To accommodate and ſecure this populous and - 
growing community, ſeveral of the. heights conti- 
guous to their original ſettlement were, during the 
ſame period, ſucceſſively occupied, the marſhes 
between them were drained by excavations and. 

Vor. I. B | works 


1 Liv, lib, iii. c. 4. | 2 Liv. lib. i. e. 44- 
3 Dionyſ. Hal. lib. iv. p. 250. 
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EAT. works: af great magnificence, of which a part is 


viſible, and more may be ſuppoſed ſtill entire. 
The city itſelf, inſtead of an earthen rampart, was 
me een, _ battlements of hewn 
ſtone . 9777711 8 

1 80 


1 The fn 8 in building. theſe original walls of Roque 71 ia 
each to have been ſufficient to load a cart. 

| The common fewers were executed at a great expence. It was propoſed 
what they onhl be of ſufficient dimenſions to admit a waggon loaded with 
hay, (Plin; lib. xxxvi. c. 15.). When, theſe common ſewers came to be ob- 
ſtructed, or out of repair, under the republic, the Cenſors oontracted to pay a 
thouſand talents, or about L. 193,000, for clearing aud repairing them, (Dionyſ. 
Hal, lib: iii. c.67.). They were again inſpected at the acceſſion of Auguſtus 
Cæſar; and clearing their paſſages. is mentioned among the great works of A- 
grippa. He is ſaid to have turned the courſe of ſeven rivers into theſe ſubter. 
raneous canals, to have. made them navigable, and to have actually paſſed in 
barges * the ſtreets and buildings of Rome. Theſe works are ſtill ſuppoſed 
keep 4 in repair, they are concealed from the view, except at one or two 
places. They were, inthe midſt of the Roman greatneſs, and ſtill are, reckoned 
among the wonders of the world, (Liv. lib. i. c. 38.); and yet they are ſaid 


to have been works of the elder Tarquin, a prince whoſe territory did not ex- 


tend, in any direction, above ſixteen miles; and, on this ſuppoſition, they 
muſt have been made to accommodate a 'city that was calculated chiefly for 


| the reception of cattle, herdſmen, and banditti. Rude nations ſometimes exe. 


cute works of great magnificence, as fortreſſes and temples, for the purpoſes 


of ſuperſtition or war ; but ſeldom palaces, and ſtill more ſeldom works of 


mera convenience and cleanlineſs, in which, for the moſt part, they are long 
deſective. It is not unreaſonable, there fore, to queſtion the authority of tra. 
dition in reſpect to this ſingular monument of antiquity, which ſo greatly ex- 


ceeds what many well accommodated cities of modern Europe have undertaken 


for their own conveniency. And as thoſe works are ſtill entire, and may con- 
tinue ſo for thouſands of years, it may be ſuſpected that they exiſted even 
prior to the ſettlement of Romulus, and may have been, the remains of a more 


ancient city, on the ruins of which the followers of Romulus ſettled, as the 


Arabs now hut or encamp on the ruins of Palmyra and Balbeck. Livy owns, 
that the common ſewers were not accommodated to the plan of Rome, as it 
was laid /out in his time ; they were carried in directions acroſs the ſtreets, 
and paſſed under buildings of the greateſt antiquity. This derangement in- 
deed he imputes to the haſty rebuilding of the city after its deſtruction by 
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80 fax it appears, that while every nn CHAP, 


prince gra: iſied his own ambition by ſubduing — 1 


Change to 


ſome neighbouring diſtrict or village, and brought Republic. 


an acceſſion of riches or territory tohis country, 
the genius of monarchy was favourable to the 
growth of this riſing empire. But when princes 
became ſatiated with conqueſts abroad, or began 
to meditate ſchemes to inereaſe their own impor- 
tance at home, their ambition took a different di- 
rection, and led them to aim at making the king- 
dom hereditary, and the people more ſubſervient 
to their own pleaſure. Under this direction of 
the monarch's ambition, the ſtate, as Monteſquieu 
obſerves, was likely to become ſtationary, or even 
to decline. A revolution therefore became neceſ- 
ary, in order to prolong its progreſs. 5 
Such an event, we are told, took its riſe from U. c. 244. 
the reſentments of the people, excited by abu- 
ſes of power, and was haſtened by a momentary 
indignation, rouſed by an inſult offered by a ſon 
of the king to a Roman matron. As the poli- 
tical evils which this revolution was intended to 
remedy were, the ſtate of | degradation and weak- | 
neſs to which the Senate had been reduced, the 
uſurpation of hereditary ſucceſſion to the crown, and 
the general abuſes of government, ſuitable remedies 
were ſought for to theſe reſpective evils, by re- 
89 ſtoring 
the Gauls 3 bur haſte, it is probable, would have determined the people to 
build on their old foundations, or at leaſt not to change them ſo much as to 
croſs the direction of former ſtreets. When the only remaining accounts of 


an ancient monument are abſurd or incredible, it follows, of courſe, that the 
real account of the times in which it was erected is not known. 


or. ſtoring the numbers and deer of the Setwte by 
— aboliſhing the Royalty, _ BY news. an e 


Pri the new ub bient con- 
fiſted in i Tubſtituting the Conſuls; two annual magi- 
. ſtrates, in place of the King. Theſe officers were 
choſen ini the affembly'of the Centuries. The of- 
| ficer who was to prefide at the election erected 
his ſtandard, and pitched his tent in the field of 
Mars, a meadow which lay on the banks of the 
Fiber, above the city. The people repaired to 
this ſtandard in arms, and, diſtinguiſhed by the 
enſigns and armour of their different N * 
ceeded to make their election. 

That the city might not be ſurpriſed while its 
defenders were thus abroad in the fields, a guard 
was poſted, with its colours diſplayed, on the Ja- 

niculum, à hill on the right of the Tiber, which 
overlooked the river and contiguous plains. If 
an enemy appeared during the election, the guard 
had orders to ſtrike their enſign; and on this ſig- 
nal every Century repaired to its poſt of alarm, 
and queſtions of ſtate were ſuſpended until the 
danger was removed. As it became an article of 
ſuperſtition, that the Centuries could not proceed 
in any buſineſs without having an enſign diſplayed 
on the Janiculum, it was in the power of any per- 
ſon, by ſtriking the enſign, to break up an aſſem- 
bly of the people: and this expedient for ſtopping 
the progreſs of any birfineſs was accordingly em- 
| en 


. x Campus Martius. 
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0 by the oppoſite parties, at nn cee c ” P. 


to the end of the republic c. FT 

It was meant that the Conſuls Would e 
to all the powers of the King; and in order to 
enforee their authority, a penalty of five oxen and 
two ſheep was denounced againſt every perſon 
who refuſed to obey thema. Their joint and di- 


vided command, with the limited duration of a 


year, which was to be their term in office, were 
thought ſufficient lecyrifies againſt the abuſe of 
their power. 

The adminiſtration, by this revolution, devolv- 
ed'on the ſenate and nobles. The Plebeians, in- 
deed, in the formation of their new conſtitution, 


were favoured by the admiſſion of a certain num- 


ber of their order to fill up the ſenate, which had 
been reduced by the tyranny of the late king ; 


and the leaſt conſiderable citizen was declared, in 


caſe of oppreſſion or grievance, to have a right of 
appeal from any ſentence or command of the ma- 
giſtrate to an aſſembly of the people at large. 
This was underſtood to be the- great charter of 
the Roman people. But the Patricians alone 
could be choſen into the newly eſtabliſned offices 
of ſtate. They alone were to furniſh the ordinary 
ſucceſſion of members to the ſenate, and, by their 
inrolment in the firſt and ſecond claſſes, to have 
a decided majority in all the meetings or comitia 
of the Centuries3 ; that is, in all aſſemblies of the 


B 3 people 


XN See Chap. xvii. 2 Plutarch, in Vit. Publicolæ. 
8 Dionyf, Hal. lib. v. ; 
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CHAP. people that were called to elect officers of ſtate, 
| 5 to enact laws, or to judge of appeals. By theſe 


ſeveral proviſions in their favour, the Patricians 
were in poſſeſſion of a complete ariſtocracy, which 
they claimed as hereditary in their families, but 
which, in the concourſe of ſuch active ſpirits ſo 
cloſely compreſſed, they were not likely to retain, 
without much Nb nd e. on . 
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CHAP. I. 


Fo orm of the Republi 2. 28 „ ention of Parties. WE Nt 
Difator. —Seceſſion of Plebeians. — Tribunes of 


the People. —Their objetts. — Diftribution of Corn. 
— Divifion of Lands. — - Pretenfions of the Ple- 
 beians. — Commiſſion to compile Laws. — Decem- 
vir. Twelve Tables. —Intermarriage of Ranks. 
' —Claim of the Plebeians to the C onfulate. Mi- 
litary or Conſular 7. ribunes. —Cenfors. —#iiles. 


1 Fl * 


We afeAus Annone.—F ortune of the Republic. : 


5 the Gauls. — Rebuilding of the City. | 
"HE, government of Rome,, as it is repreſent- 


CHAP. 


ed Aller the expulſion of the king, was be- 3 


come entirely ariſtocratical. The nobles had the 
excluſive poſſeſſion of office, without any third 


party to hold the balance between themſelves and 


the people. The Conſuls were the ſole executive 
magiſtrates, and the only minifters of the Senate; 
they were underſtood to come in place of the 
king; performed all the functions of royalty; 


U. C. 244. 


| 


and, in the manner of the kings, to whom they 


ſucceeded, united in their own perſons all the 
dignities of the ftate, thoſe of Judge, NE; 
and Military Leader. 

Such, at the firft inſtitution af the common- 
wealth, whs, both in reſpect of government and 
manners, the ſimplicity or rudeneſs of this com- 
munity. The people, however, in their new 

B 4 Wy fituation, 
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0 HA a p. fituation, by the accumulation of their affairs, by 
3 5 the conteſt of their parties, and by the wants of 


the public, were ſucceſſively and ſpeedily led, to 
a variety of eſtabliſhments, in which they ſepa- 
rated. the. departments of ſtate, more equally di- 


ſtributed its powers, filled up the liſts of office, 
and put themſelves in a poſture to wield with ad- 
yantage their ſtrength. as it increaſed, and to 


avail themſelves of every circumſtance that occur- 
red in their fayour, © _ 

While the exiled king was ee by 
continual invaſions, to recover his power, diſputes 
aroſe between the parties who had joined to ex- 
pel him :; creditors, ſupported by the ariſtocra- 


cy, of which the nobles were now in full poſſeſſion, 
Mr PR ſeyere * * the e 8 debts, 


OP 


2 1 In theſe qriginal diſputes between the Patricians and plebeians at Rome, 
ĩt is implied that they frequently or commonly ſtood in the relation of credi- 


tor and debtor, as well as of patron and client, And we may account for 
this circumſtance in either of two ways: Firſt, by ſuppoſing that the client 


Was, in ſome degree, tributary to his patron, as the vaſſal was tributary to 
his lord in the original ſtate of modern nations. Dionyſius of Halycarnaſſus 
has laid ſoms foundation for this ſuppoſition, in the paſſage above cited. Or 


we may ſuppoſe, in the ſecond place, that the debts in queſtion were money 
or effects actually borrowed! by the el ient and lent by the patron. The firſt 
ſuppoſition is moſt agreeable to the manners of modern times ; but the laſt is 


more likely to have heen the fact in the original ſtate of the Romans, and of 


ancient republics in general. Among them the great diſtinction of perſon, 
was that between freemen and ſlaves. The rich freeman was ſupplied with 
every thing he wanted by the labour of his ſlaves. The neceſſitous freeman 
toiled with his own hands in labouring a ſmall piece of ground, or in tending 
a few beaſts. He had no trade or handicraft by which to fupply the luz- 
pries of the rich, or by which, a8 in modern times, to make them his debtors. 


When he wanted their aid he was obliged to borrow ; and there was, per- 


beo b but one ocetfion on which he had credit for this purpoſe; when he was 
as going 
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or in the quality of patrons: laid claim to more 
than the clients were willing to pay . The. ſtate 
was diſtracted at once by its enemies from abroad, 
and by the diſſention of parties at home. The 
authority of the new government not being ſuf- 
ficient to contend with theſe difficulties, the ſe: 
nate reſolved to place themſelves and the com- 
monwealth, for. a limited. time, under the power 
of a ſingle perſon, who, with the title of Dictator, 
or Maſter of the People, ſhould. at his pleaſure 
diſpoſe of the ſtate, and of all its reſources. - _ 
This officer was inveſted with power to puniſh 
the diſorderly without trial and without appeal ; 
to arm the people, and to employ their forces on 
any ſervice ; to name his own ſubſtitute; or ſecond 
in command; and to act without being, even at 


23 


CHAP. 
IL 


the expiration of his office, accountable either to - 


the oe or to ee, The circumſtances 
| that 


eee both bad a reaſonable excuſe for borrowing, and 
a probable proſpect of being able to pay, perhaps with intereſt, from the 
ſpoils of an enemy. But when his hopes failed, he might become inſolvent, 
and expoſed to all the ſeverities of which we read ſuch 2 in the 
early part of the Roman Hiſtory, _ 

There is, throughout this Hiſtory, ſufficient evidence that the popular par. 


ty were on the fide of the debtor. The prejudices of this party operated 


againſt the exaction of payment. Their influence was employed in reducing 
the intereſt of money; in having it aboliſhed, and in having it deteſted, under 
the invidious appellation of uſury. They even ſtrove, on occaſion, to aboliſh 
debts : But the reſult was far from being favourable to the neceſſitous bor- 
rower ; he was obliged to pay for the riſk, the penalties, and the obloquy to 
which the lender was expoſed in tranſgreſſing the laws, 


1 Dionyt. Hal. lib. 5. | 2 Magiſter Populi. 


The date of the nomination of the firſt Dictator is uncertain. Liv. lib. ii. 
Some place it nine years after the expulſion of the Kings; Dionyſ. 12 years. 
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| ener that were probably accidental in the firſt nom ina. 
HRS tion of this extraordinary officer; were afterward; 
* as unalterable forms in every ſucceflive 
appointment of the ſame kind. It became the 
prerogative of the ſenate to reſolve that a Dicta. 
tor ſhould be named, and of the Gonſul to name 
him. The ceremony was performed in the dead 
of "night * ; and as ſoon as the nomination was 
known, the Lictors, or miniſters of juſtice, armed 
win their àaxes and rods, withdrew from the or 
dinary magiſtrate, to attend this e ks lord 
of che commonwealth. Ant [ 

This was the firſt pollticel adh to which 
the ſtate was directed by the exigency of its new 
government. The precedent came to be repeat - 

edly followed in times of calamity, or public 
alarm, and the whole powers of the Rate were oc. 
caftonally entruſted to ſingle men, on the ſole ſe. 
curity of their perſonal characters, or on that of 
the ſhort duration of their truſt, which was limit- 
ed. to fix months. This inſtitution was deviſed 
by the ſenate, to repreſs the diſorders which 
broke out among The people, and to unite" the 
forces of the commonwealth againſt its enemies 
The next was of a different nature, and was 
meant to protect the Plebeians tek the oppreſ- 
"_ of their lords, . | 
The inferior claſs of the . almoſt 54 


ed from any ſhare in the new government, ſoon 
IG found 


i Liy. lib. yi. 20. & lib. ix, c. a8. 
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ever experienced from the prince they had ba- 
niſned. So long as the king and the ſenate ſha- 
red in the powers of the ' ſtate, the one took part 


preſs them; and it was the ordinary intereſt and 
policy of the prince to weaken the nobles, by ſup- 
porting the Plebeians againſt them. This effect 
of the monarchy fill, in ſome meaſure, remained, 
ſo long as the exiled king was alive, maintained 
his pretenſions, and made the united ſervices of 
the people neceſſary to the ſenate. During this 
period the Patricians were ſtill on their guard, 
and were cautious not to offend the people; but 
upon the death of the king, and in conſequence 


of the ſecurity which the new government de- 


rived from this event, the nobles availed them- 
ſelves of their power, and enforced their claims 
on the people with extreme ſeverity. In the ca- 
pacity ſof creditors, they impriſoned, whipped, 
and enſlaved thoſe who were indebted to them, 
and held the liberties and the lives of their fellow- 


citizens at their mercy. The whole body of Ple- 
beians was alarmed ; they ſaw more formidable 


enemies in the perſons of their own nobility, than 
in the armies of any nation whatever. When 
the republic was attacked, they accordingly re- 
fuſed to arm in its defence. Many who had al- 


ready ſuffered under the rod of their creditors, 


_— 
*tp * / 4 


with the people, when the other attempted to op- 


* 
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found that under its influence they had more op- cn a ». 
preſſion to dread from their Patrons, than they had 
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r when called upon to enliſt, ſnewed their limbs 


galled with fetters, or torn with the ſtripes Which 
they had received by en * _ ne 
ꝓatrons 550 
Theſe diftra@ions, Joined to the actual preſence 
of a foreign enemy, obliged the ſenate to have 
recourſe to their lately adopted expedient, of 
committing themſelves and the Rate into the hands 
of a Dictator. And repeating this meaſure as 
often as occaſion required, the people, though 


refractory, were awed by the aſpect of ſo formi- 


dable a power: but in one inſtance, in order to 
mix inſinuation with the terrars of ſuch a ma- 
giſtracy, they made choice of Valerius, a perſon 
whoſe name was already known to the Plebeians 
by ſome popular laws which they owed to his fa- 
mily. This officer had credit enough with the 
people to prevail on them to take arms, and had 
the good fortune to repel an enemy by whom the 
ſtate was invaded: But upon his return from the 
war, not being able to prevail on the ſenate to 
fulfil the hopes which he had given to the people, 
he made a ſpeech to exculpate himſelf, and laid 
down his power. The citizens who had fought 
under his banner being ſtill in the field, and, 
without any orders to diſband, ſuſpecting that the 
ſenate, under pretence of ſome war on the frontier, 
meant to remove them from the city, ran to their 
arms; and if they had not been reſtrained by 
their military oath, and the reſpect which they paid 
to the 6 of their country, muſt have en- 


tered 
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tered the gates by force. But, under the impreſ- cx ap. 


ſion of theſe motives, they fled from the walls in- 


ſtead of invading them, retired beyond the Anio, 
and took poſſeſſion of a little eminence on its 


bank, about three miles from Rome *, afterwards 
known by the name of the Sacred Hill. Their 
officers followed, and endeavoured to perſuade 
them to return to their duty; but were told, that 
no duty was owing to a- government which had 
withdrawn its protection, and encouraged oppreſ- 
fion ; that free citizens own no country in which 
they are not permitted to enjoy their freedom. 
* To what purpoſe,” ſaid Sicinins Bellutus, who 
was then at the head of this mutiny, * recal us to 
« a city from which you have already forced us 
« to fly by your extortion ? By what new affur- 
ance can you perſuade us to rely on a faith 
„which you have repeatedly broken? By what 
« charm can you engage us in ſupport of a com- 
„ monwealth, of which you will not allow us to 
be members? You mean to engroſs all the 
fruits which are to be reaped in your country, 
„and it is well. We ſhall leave you to do fo, 
„and do not mean to interrupt your enjoy- 
ments.“ | 
This ſeceſſion of a great body of the people 
having continued for ſeveral months, and in this 
time received a conſtant acceſſion of numbers 
from the city and from the contiguous fields, 
threw the republic into the greateſt diſorder ; ex- 
poſed 


t Cicero de Claris Oratoribus, c. 14. the Mons Sacer. 


II. 


CHAP, poſed its lands to be, neglected or pillaged hy its 
2 own inhabitants, and ravaged. by numerous ene- 
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mies, who took this arnortunitr to invade it with- 


„ 
14144 


The Patricians had an 8 2 ern 


body; and in that of their faithful retainers, to 
guard the avenues. of the city, and to ſecure it 


from ſurpriſe. But being reduced to great difh- 


culties for want of their uſual. ſupplies of ſubſiſt- 
ence, and apprehending ſtill greater from the in- 


terruption of labour and the. ſuſpenſion of go- 


vernment, they came to a reſolution to negotiate 


with the leaders of the mutiny, and, for this pur- 


poſe, raiſed Sp. Caſſius, a perſon. who, though of 
a patrician family, was in high favour. with the 
people, to the office of conſul. They agreed to 


mitigate the ſeverities which they had hitherto 


practiſed againſt inſolvent debtors, and to releaſe 
ſuch of them as were actually in bonds, or had 
been deſtined to flayery. _ 

With theſe conceſſions, a 3 was =" 


to the camp, and a negotiation. was opened, in 
which the Plebeians obtained, not only a full ac- 


knowledgment of their privileges; but, what was 
of more conſequence, a power of forming them- 
ſelves into aſſemblies apart from the nobles i, and 
of electing annual magiſtrates, or repreſentatives 
of their own order, to guard and watch over their 


ſeparate rights. Your Conſuls, they ſaid, © are 


* not ſo much the officers of the commonwealth 
«© As 


* 


1 Dionyſ. Hal. lib. vii. 
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4e as the heads of a faction; and, in all queſtions cx ae. 
« that relate to the people, are parties rather than — 


« judges. It is reaſonable, that we too have a 
„ head or repreſentation. in the commonwealth, 
„under which we may act, at leaſt, in our own 
defence.“ | | i 

In return to this well-· adviſed and ſpecious re- 
quiſition, the tribunitian power was eſtabliſhed, 
and with it were laid the foundations of ſome 
good, and of much harm, to the commonwealth. 
Great part of the laſt might have been prevented, 
if the Plebeians, now in poſſeſſion of a right to 
nominate delegates to act in behalf of their inte- 
reſts, had from thenceforward been content with 
the power of election merely, had diſcontinued 
their own collective aſſemblies for any other pur- 
poſe, and increaſed the number of their Tribunes 
to a juſt repreſentation of their whole body. The 
return, however, was more agreeable to the ſpirit 
of the times. The people were far from renoun- 
cing their right of aſſembling in a collective body; 
and, inſtead of a repreſentation to ſupport and 
preſerve their order with ſteadineſs and with mo- 
deration, they proceeded to elect a few leaders, 
who, from thenceforward, were to head every po- 
pular tumult, and to raiſe every wind of conten- 
tion into a ſtorm. | 

The Tribunes were authoriſed, at their firſt in- 
ſtitution, to | forbid, or to reſtrain, any meaſures 
which they thought hazardous, or injurious to the 
rights of their conſtituents, but not to propoſe any 


law, 


% 


CHAP. 
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law, nor to move any poſitive reſolution. They 


8 were not entitled to exerciſe their powers beyond 


- 


the walls of Rome, or to abſent themſelves from 
the city for the whole of a fingle day, except in 
their attendance on the feſtival of the Latin allies, 
where the preſence of all the Roman magiſtrates, 
without exception, was required. Though their 
power was merely reſtrictive, in this capacity it 
had no bounds. A ſingle Tribune might ſtop the 


proceedings of his own body, or even of the whole 


people aſſembled, as well as the proceedings of 


the ſenate and patrician magiſtrates, In the ex- 


erciſe of this laſt part of their truſt, though not 
permitted in this age of ariſtocracy· to mix with 
the ſenators, they had places aſſigned them at the 
doors of the ſenate houſe, from which, as from a 


 watch-tower, they were to obſerve, and on occa- 
on to ſtop, the proceedings of their lords. 


As the Tribunes were thus deſtined to with- 
ſtand the exertions of power, and were ſuppoſed, 
on the moſt dangerous occaſions, to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the axe and the ſword of their adverſa- 


ries, it was thought neceſſary to guard their per- 


ſons with the moſt ſacred fences of religion and 
law. For this purpoſe an inviolable rule was pre- 


ſeribed in the following terms: Let no one offer 


violence to the perſon of a Tribune; neither 
« kill him, nor procure him to be killed; neither 
« ſtrike him, nor procure him to be ſtruck. Let 
the perſon who offends againſt this law be ac- 


« curſed ; let his effects be held facred to pious 
* ules, 


/ 


* 
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« uſes, and let every one purſue him to death.” CHAP. 
To render this act irrevocable, a ſolemn oath . 
for the perpetual obſervance of it was impoſed, 
and dreadful imprecations were denounced againſt 
any perſon: who ſhould propoſe to repeal fo ſacred 
a law i; and ſuch was the effect of theſe precau- 
tions, taken for the ſafety of the Tribunes, that, 
in times of the republic, perſons obnoxious to pu- 
blic juſtice could not be puniſhed, while they con- 
tinued to bear this inviolable character. And the = 
Emperors themſelves, after they had removed all 
the other props of the republic, found, under this 
ſacred title of Tribune, a refuge to their own crimes 
and oppreſſions, or a protection from the defigns 
of affaffins, or the refentment of thoſe they had 
offended by their tyranny. 
The College of Tribunes, at its bnd Was 
not limited to any preciſe number of members; it 
conſiſted at firſt of ſuch perſons as had been moſt 
active in procuring its eſtabliſnment, and conti- 
nued to be filled with the moſt zealous partiſans 
of the commons, the number being three or more, 
according as perſons appeared in the way to this 
honour. But in proceſs of time both the Plebeians 
who aſpired to this diſtinction, and the Patricians 45 
who were jealous of it, conſpired to. augment the s 1 
number. — The firſt, in order to make way for 
their own preferment ; and the ſecond, to the end 
that they might be the better enabled, on occa- 
fion, to weaken their enemies, by Giſuniting them, 
Vor. I. C and 


1 Dionyſ. Halicar. lib. iv. p. 410 
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CHAP. and procuring the negative of a part, to ſuſpend 


em the proceedings of the whole. This ſacred Col. 


lege was accordingly augmented by degrees to 


ten; and a law was made to provide. that the 
p elections ſhould not ſtop ſhort of this number r. 
-  Patricians could neither ele& nor be elected in- 


to this office , although in the midſt of irregula- 


rities incident to all unformed, eſpecially to all 


popular governments, ſome exceptions are men- 


tioned, even to the laſt part of this rule. The 
Tribunes were at firſt appointed in the Curiæ, a 
mode of aſſembly in which the vote of the poor- 
eſt citizen was equal to that of the moſt wealthy: 
but in which the Patricians, not only by their in- 
fluence, but by holding the auſpices, were ſuppo- 


ſed to have an undue advantage; and therefore, 
in proceeding to this election, it was thought neceſ- 


ſary to change the aſſembly of the Curiæ into that 
of the Tribes, unawed by authority, and unreſtrain- 
ed by auipanes; which the eee Augurs pro- 


nounced 3. 

Such was the inſtitution af the Plebeian magi- 
tracy, while the ſtate yet knew of no other officer 
beſides the Conſuls and the Quæſtors, of whom 


the laſt, even under the kings, had been employed 
as a ſpecies of commiſſaries, or providers for the 
army. The expedient was adopted by the ſenate, 
to quiet the animoſity of parties; but tended, in 
fact, only to render the conteſt between them more 


equal, and to mulugly d the ſubjects of diſpute. The 
Tribunes 


I Lex Trebonia, Liv. lib. iii. c. 65. 2 Dionyſ. Hal. lib. vii. 
3 Dionyſ. Hal. lib, ix. p. 65. 5 8 
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Trihunes being veſted with power to aſſemble the HAP. 
people, could not long be confined to the mere Re. | 
negative with which they were at firſt entruſted ; 
nor was it eaſy, on every occaſion, to diſtinguiſh 
the meaſures of attack from thoſe of defence; and 
the party of the Plebeians, with theſe officers at 
their head, were then in a poſture, not only to 
preſerve their own rights, but likewiſe to gain to 
their order continual acceſſions of privilege and 
power. Happily for the ſtate, there was yet 
much ground of this ſort to be gained for the peo- 
ple, without tranſgreſſing the bounds of good or- 
der, or encroaching on the authority of equitable 
government. | | 
The popular leaders in this career had to break 
through the bar of hereditary diſtinction, which, 
contrary to the genius of republic, it was pretend- 
ed, no perſonal merit and no meaſure of ability 
could remove, One of the firſt ſteps they made 
in purſuit of this object, was to preclude every 
other power in the ſtate from a negative on their 
own proceedings. For this purpoſe it was enact- 
ed, by the authority of the Tribes, that no one, 
under pain of death, or of an arbitrary fine, ſhould 
interrupt a Tribune while he was ſpeaking to the 
people. Being thus provided againſt interrup- 
I tion, as they were by a former law againſt vio- 
lence to their perſons, they not only took up the 
complaints of their conſtituents, they ſuggeſted 
new claims to be made by them, and, at every 
C 2 ſucceſſion 


1 Dionyſ. Hal. lib. vii. 
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bat a+ ſucceſſion to office, endeavoured to ſignalize their 
term by ſome additional eſtabliſhment for the be- 
n of the commons: They even interrupted the 
ſtate in its councils and military operations, and 
almoſt in every inſtance hung upon the wheels of 
government, until the grievances they complained 
of were redreſſed, or the demands they made were 
- complied with. 
In edler td incteate che number of Plebeian of. 
fieers, whoſe aid the Tribunes alleged was neceſ- 
fary to themſelves, they, ſoon after their own in- 
v. C,-260. ſtitution, procured that of the Zdiles, who were 
to inſpect the markets, and have charge of the 
public buildings and public ſhows. Being ſubor- 
_ divate to the Tribunes, as well as to the Conſuls, 
theſe officers acted, upon occafion, in what related 
to the policy of the town, as affiſtants to both. 
As Rome was a place of arms, and ſubſiſted in 
ſome meaſure by public magazines; as ſettlements 
won from the enemy were often to be difpoſed of 
to citizens; as its inſtitutions were yet new and 
incomplete; and. as the Patricians ftill claimed an 
excluſive right to all the dignities of ſtate, there 
was much to occupy the cares of the Public—the 
diſtribution of corn from the granaries, the divifion 
of conquered lands, the defects of the laws, and 
the yet arbitrary proceedings of the magiſtrates, * 1 
The qualification of candidates for the office of | 
Conful furniſhed, during ſome ages, the ſubje of 
continual debates, and frequently expoſed the par- 
| ties 
1 Dionyf. Hal. lib. vi. | 
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ties concerned in them, if they eſcaped the ſword c x LAP. 
of an enemy from abroad, to periſh by their own 8 


diſſenſions at home. Their civil and military 
tranſactions were conſtantly blended together. The 
ſenate frequently involved the ſtate in war, in or- 
der to ſuſpend its inteſtine diviſions; and the peo- 
ple as often took occaſion, from the difficulties in 
which the community was involved by its enemies, 
to extort a compliance with their own demands. 
The firſt ſubject of contentibn that aroſe after 
the inſtitution of the Tribunes was a ſequel of the 
troubles which had preceded this famous eſtabliſh- 
ment. The ſeceſſion of the people took place in 
autumn, the uſual ſeed-time in Italy; and the la- 
bours of that ſeaſon having been accordingly in- 
terrupted, the city was threatened with famine; 
and the ſenate exerted all its induſtry in guarding 
againſt this evil *. After the public granaries were 
filled for this purpoſe, it became a queſtion, upon 
what terms, and at what price, the poorer citizens 
ſhould be ſupplied from thence. Their pretend- 
ed inſolence in the late mutiny, and the part which 
they themſelves, by ſuſpending the labours of the 
field, had taken, in bringing on the diſtreſs with 
which they were menaced, were in this deliberation 
fully tated againſt them. The opportunity was 
thought to be fair, to recal the ſeveral conceſſions 
which had been extorted from the ſenate, and, in 
particular, to-oblige the people to part with their 
Tribunes, and to return within the former bounds 
of their duty. 


1 1 Didnyf. Hal, lib, vii. — | | 
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char. Such was the ſubſtance of a contumelious ſpeech, 

— delivered in the ſenate by the celebrated Caius 
Marcius Coriolanus. The younger nobility ap- 
plauded his ſentiments, but the greater part of the 
ſenate, having recently eſcaped from a popular 
ſtorm, were unwilling to engage themſelves anew 
in the ſame dangerous ſituation. In order, there- 

fore, to appeaſe the people, who were greatly in- 
cenſed at the propoſal which had been made to 
| ſubdue them by famine, the ſenate agreed to deli- 
ver corn from the public granaries, at a price be- 
low that of the moſt plentiful ſeaſon. And, by 
this proceeding, for the preſent pacified the 'Tri- 
bunes, but at the ſame time foſtered their preſump- 
tion, and encouraged them to meditate till further 
demands. The diftreſs with which their conſti- 
tuents had been threatened was prevented, but the 
inſult they had received from Caius Marcius was 
not avenged ; and they cited him to appear before 
the tribunal of the People, to anſwer for his con- 
duct, and ſubmit to the party he had offended. 
The Senate and Patricians were diſpoſed to pro- 
tet him; but, truſting that by the majority of 
their votes they might be able to acquit him in the 
comitia of the Centuries, the only aſſembly before 
which, from the time of its firſt inſtitution, any 
capital charge had been hitherto laid againſt a ci- 
tizen, they ſuffered the trial to proceed. In this, 
however, they were diſappointed. The Tribunes 
inſiſted, that in this trial the people ſhould affemble 
in their Tribes; and having prevailed in this pre- 
i vious 
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vious queſtion, the accuſed, as being already con- c 7 AP. 
demned by this determination relating to the form —— 


of his trial, withdrew from his ſentence *. 


Coriolanus, in reſentment of this oapſecution, v. c. 262. 


which forced him into exile, joined the enemies 
of his country, and by increaſing the alarm of 
war from abroad, helped to ſuſpend for a while the 
animoſities of which he himſelf had furniſhed the 
oocaſion at home. The conteſt in which the par- 
ties had been engaged by his means ended in 
his own exile, and was not attended with any 
other political effect; but it merits a place in 
theſe obſervations, as a proof of the great in- 
fluence. which the Plebeian party, under its new 
leaders, had acquired, and as an evidence of the 
ſingular ftate of the Roman policy, by which, in 
the uncertain choice of different modes of aſſem- 
bly, for the exerciſe of ſovereign power, the very 
form of the government itſelf was left undetermin- 
ed, until the occaſion occurred on which it was to 
act. 

The aſſembly of the 6 formed an ao. 
cracy, that of the tribes a democracy. They did 
not partake in the ſovereignty by any determinate 
rule, but each of them occaſionally ſeized upon 
the whole; and, inſtead of balancing each other 
by regular checks and interruptions, threatened 
to render the adminiſtration of the Republic a 
continual ſcene of contradictions and inconſiſten- 
cies. Such at leaſt is the judgment which we are 
tempted, in ſpeculation, to paſs on this ſingular 


C4 conſtitution, 
1 Dionyf, Hal. lib. i. p. 469. | 
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6H 48. conſtitution, although, in the fequel of Ks hiftory, 

it wilt appear to poſſeſs, at leaſt, one of the higheſt 

political advantages, in being the moſt excellent 

nurſery of ſtateſmen and warriors, and in furniſn- 

ing the moſt confpicuous n of national * 
lity and ſucceſs. 


the head of an army of Volſci, produced within the 


which produged it. As ſoon as the external ene- 
my withdrew, the parties within reſumed their diſ- 
putes; but on a fabjet which was ſtill more im- 
portant than that which had recently employed 
them; and which, continuing to be moved at in- 
tervals, ſerved to the laſt hour of the Republic as 
an object of popular zeal, or furniſhed a ſpecious 
pretence, which ambitious and defigning men con- 
tinually employed, to captivate the ears of the poor. 
This was the moſt popular of all propoſitions—an 
equal diviſion of land property, known by the name 
of the Agrarian Law. 

While the Romans were making their firft ac- 
quifitions of territory, their conqueſts were under- 
ſtood to be made for the people, and wete accord- 
ingly divided among them, or given to thoſe who 
had not a ſufficient proviſion for the ſubſiſtence of 

their families . But of late, during a conſiderable 
period, while the Republic barely withſtood the 
attacks of the exiled king, or recovered the loſſes 


ſuſtained in its wars with the numerous enemies 


that 
: Dionyf, Hal. lid. #. 


The calm which the approach of Coriolarins, at 


city, was of no longer duration than the alarm 


„ „„ ws wh 14 „ 
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that ſupported him, ſhe had either made few ac- CHAP. 
quifitions of this fort, or, ſuitably to the growing * 1 
diſparity of ranks, which, though not neceſfary in 
very ſmall republics, becomes fo in proportion as 
nations extend, fuffered the conquered lands to paſs 
by connivance, occupancy, or purchaſe, into the 
hands of powerful citizens, who made uſe of theſe 
opportunities to appropriate eftates to themſelves. 
The Tribunes of the people had not yet begun u. c. 267. 
to make their complaints on this ſubject, when they 
were anticipated by the Conſul Sp. Caffius, who, 
being already in high favour with the popular par- 
ty, continued to flatter the paſſions of the inferior 
claſs, and is ſaid to have aimed at an improper and 
dangerous influence in the ſtate. He affected great 
zeal for the rights of the poorer citizens, and pro- 
portional indignation againſt thoſe who engroſſed 
all the means of their ſupport. He complained, in 
particular, of the improper ufe which had been 
recently made of the conquered lands, by ſuffer- 
ing them to become the property of perſons who 
were already too rich. Having himſelf made ſome 
conqueſts, he ſhowed how the lands of the Repub- 
lic ought to have been diſpoſed of, by making an 
equal divifion of his own acquifitions among thoſe 
who were neceflitous or ill ſupplied, in their lots“. 
He obtained an act of the people to appoint three 
commiſſioners to inquire into the abuſes which had 
been committed in the diſpoſal of lands acquired 
from the enemy, and to confider of the proper cor- 
rections. 


| The 
1 Liv. lib. ii. c. 41. 
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CHAP. The ſenate, and the Patricians in general, were F 
— greatly alarmed; moſt of them had poſſeſſions that t 
| ſeemed to fall within the object of this inquiry. 0 

The popular party alleged, that conquered lands 

being acquired by the joint labours, and at the 2 
common hazard, of all the citizens, ſhould be x 

- equally divided among them. The Patricians con- x 
tended, that theſe levelling principles led to con- 4 

fuſion and anarchy ; that, in a ſtate of which all y 


the territory was actually, and within a few cen- t 

turies, acquired by conqueſt, theſe maxims could } 

not be applied without affecting the ſubordination t 

of ranks and the ſubverſion of innen as well 

as of propert/. x 
, | In this conteſt Caſſius appeared to hive the ad- t 


vantage of numbers on his fide; and if he had 
confined his views to the divifion of lands, under 
which he was ſaid to diſguiſe a more dangerous 


intention, the ſenate and nobles muſt at leaſt have ; 
agreed to find ſettlements for conſiderable numbers j 
of the people, in order to elude his more general 0 
demands. But while Caſſius alarmed the rich with 

danger to their property, he at the ſame time alarm- p 
ed every citizen with danger to his perſonal con- f 
ſequence, by offering the freedom of the city to 1 


aliens, who, at his ſummons, were crowding from 0 
all the cantons of Latium to vote in the aſſemblies 0 
at Rome. His colleague oppoſed this meaſure, and 5 
the city, for the preſent, was ſaved from the intru- F 
fion of ſtrangers. But the attempt to receive them a 
gave offence to the people, as well as to the ſenate; e 
| and 
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and the unhappy author of it, in order to regain cx LA p. 
the favour of his party, propoſed a reſolution, not . re 


only to make a gratuitous diſtribution of corn, but 
even to refund what had been formerly paid by 
any citizen at the publice granaries. This pro- 
poſal too was interpreted to his perjudice, and 
raiſed a ſuſpicion that he meant, with the aid of 
aliens and of indigent citizens, to uſurp the go- 
yernment. On this ſuppoſition different parties in 
the ſtate, and even the Tribunes themſelves, com- 
bined againſt him, and he was condemned to ſuffer 
the puniſhment of treaſon. 

This appears to have been the firſt nj after 
the ſtate began to have its demeſne lands, and af- 
ter private eſtates began to be accumulated, that 
was made to divide all territorial acquiſitions in 
equal ſhares among. the people. And though the 
author of it periſhed in the attempt, the project 
itſelf was entailed on the commonwealth, as a ſub- 
ject of diſſention, and became the ſource of repeat- 
ed demands on the part of the indigent citizens. 

The Tribunes had no ſooner accompliſhed the 
ruin of Caffius, in which they cpncurred with the 
ſenate, than they inſiſted for the execution of the 
law'he had framed, and for the nomination of three 
commiſſioners already reſolved on, for the diviſion 
of conquered lands. They protected the people 
in refuſing to ſerve the ſtate in its wars, until this 
demand ſhould be granted. And having abſolute 
and irreſiſtible power to ſtop all proceedings in the 


city, they dmg all military levies within the 
walls, 
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oA walls, obliged the Conſuls, during a certain period, 
— erect their ſtandard in the country, and there to 


force the herdſman and labourer to enliſt, by dri- 
ving away the cattle, and diſtraining the effects 
of thoſe who were unwilling to obey them . 
In theſe exertions of their political ſtrength, the 
parties at Rome learned by degrees to form their 


different plans, whether of adminiſtration or of op- 


poſition. 

The ſenate . to furniſh the de 
with employment abroad, to amuſe them with tri- 
umphal proceſſions, to gratify them with partial 
ſettlements and allotments of land; and, in order 
to ſtop the violence of the popular leaders, they 
continually endeavoured, by the negative of ſome 
one of their own order, to divide the College of 
Tribunes. 

Theſe leaders of the people, i in their turn, endea- 
voured, by oaths and private engagements, to ſe- 
cure the unanimity of their own body, or to bind 
the minority to follow the deciſion of the greater 


. number. They taught the people to deſpiſe the 


partial ſettlements, which, to pacify or to ſuſpend 
their importunities, were offered to them at a diſ- 
tance from Rome. They taught them to aim at a 
higher object, the political conſequence of their 
own order, and an equal ſhare in the government 
of their country. Turbulent citizens were honour- 
ed in proportion to the part which they took in ſup- 
port of this K n cauſe ; and were ſucceſlively 

raiſed 


1 Dionyſ. Hal, lib, viii, wid. ne and vo. 278. 
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raifed to the office of Tribuae, in reward of the CHAP. 
animoſity they had occaſionally ſhewn to the ſe- ale De. 


nate, and of the courage with which they had, in 
any cafe, withſtood the authority of the magiſtrate, 
which it was now became a merit to brave. 

At every ſucceſſion, accordingly, the new Tri- 
bunes endeavoured to ſignalize their term in office, 
by ſuggeſting ſome advantage to the Plebeians; 
and, in the courſe of their ſtruggles, obtained ma- 
ny regulations fayourable to their intereſt as a ſe- 
parate order in the State. 

Among theſe we may reckon a law o ü uneertain 
date, to perpetuate in the Aſſembly of the Tribes, 
to the exclufion of the rarer right of electing 
the Tribunes *. 


Another, to:exclude the Patricians entirely from v. C. 292. 


the Aﬀembly of the Tribes . 

The Agrariag Law itſelf they frequently ae, 
in the imerval of other claims and pretenſions, or 
ſubjoined to ſuch claims, in order to alarm the Pa- 
tricizns, and to force them, under apprehenſion of 
this principal object of their fears, to a compro- 
miſe, or to a compliance with ſome other demand. 
Io the other circumſtances, which never failed 
to rekindle the political flames, may be joined the 
complaints which aroſe from arbitrary proceedings 
of the magiſtrate, and from the defect of judicial 
forms in the commonwealth. The Conſuls had 
ſucceeded te the Kings, as ſole Officers of State, 
both civil and military; and had not ſuſſicient 

rules 
1 Dionyf, Hal. lib. ig. Liv. lib. ii. c. 56. 2 Liv. lib. ii. c. 69, 
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CHAP. rules or limitations preſcribed to them in the exer- 
| 1 ciſe of their power . This defect, which is com- 


mon in the adminiſtration of rude governments, is 
for the moſt part ſupplied by degrees. Evils are 
corrected in proportion as they are felt, and the ra- 
tional proceedings of one age are adopted as pre- 
cedents to regulate the next. But, in the preſent 
inſtance, at Rome, the popular party, it is ſaid, de- 
manded at once a ſyſtem of juriſprudence and a 
complete body of laws. Being oppoſed by the Pa- 


tricians, they came to conſider the meaſure as an 


object of party; and they preſſed the acceptance 

of it, as much from animoſity to the magiſtrate, 
as from a deſire to ſecure public juſtice, or to re- 
gulate the forms of judicial procedure. The Pa- 
tricians conſidered the project as an attack on their 
power; and, however innocent or reaſonable it 
may have been, endeavoured to prevent the exe - 
cution of it by all the arts of evaſion and delay, 
which they had employed to elude the diviſion of 
conquered lands, or to fruftrate any other the moſt 
factious purpoſe of their adverſaries. 

In this conteſt the powers and artifices of both 
parties were fully exerted. . To the great autho- 
rity and addreſs of the nobles, the people oppoſed 

an ardour that was not to be cooled by delays, to 
| be diſcouraged by partial defeats, or reſtrained by 
ſcruples of morality in the choice of means for the 
attainment of their end. From experience in this, 
as in-many other inſtances, may be learnt, that what- 

| ever 


e 


Liv. lib. ii. c. 9. Dionyſ. Halicar. lib, x. 
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eyer limits, the few who reſt their cauſe on perſo- c nr. 
nal conſideration and reſpect, may preſcribe to them 


ſelves; the more popular faction oppoſed to them 
are too apt to think, that the rules of veracity and 
candour may be diſpenſed with, and that the means 
of deceit and violence may, even with applauſe, be 
employed in their own favour. With leſs honour 
and dignity to maintain than their adverſaries, they 
are leſs afraid of imputations that detract from ei- 

ther; and their leaders, ſupported by the voice of 
the more numerous party, are leſs apprehenſive of 
evil fame. In this conteſt, accordingly, fictitious 
plots and conſpiracies were fabricated on the po- 
pular fide, and fictitious deſigns againſt the liber- 

ties of the people were imputed to the Patricians, 

in order to render them odious, and to deter them 

from appearing in ſupport of their real preten- 

ſions *, —_ ie 
In the iſſue of theſe diſputes, the ſenate, deſpair- 
ing of being able to divert the people from their 

purpoſe, agreed to the nomination of three com- 

miſſioners, who ſhould be ſent into Greece to make 
a collection of ſuch laws as, being found ſalutary 
in that country, might be transferred to Rome. 

Soon after the return of the commiſſioners, the Se- 

nate approved their report, and concurred in the 
nomination of the famous Decemvirs to compile a 

body of laws for the commonwealth. 


The Decemvirs were appointed merely to make v. c. zo: 


the draught of a new code, and to propoſe matter 
5 | | | for 


x Dionyſ, Hal, lib, x. 
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HAT. for the conſideration of the Senate and People, 
from whom alone the propoſitions could receive 


the authority of laws ; yet the perſons named for 


this purpoſe, as the Hiſtory bears, had credit 
enough with the people to be veſted with a tem- 
porary ſovereignty, in which they ſuperſeded the 
authority of the Senate, as well as that of the 
Conſuls, and had unlimited power over the lives 
and fortunes of their fellow-citizens*. Before 
their commiſſion expired, they preſented a num- 
ber of laws, engraven on ten tables or plates, and 
containing a fummary of the privileges to be en- 
joyed by the People, of the crimes to be puniſhed 
by the Magiſtrate, and of the forms to be obſer- 
ved in all judicial proceedings. They, at the 
fame time, informed the people, that their plan 


were yet to be made ; and upon the faith of theſe 
declarations, obtained for another year the renew- 
al of their powers, with a change of ſome of the 
perſons merely who _ named in the commiſ- 
flon. | 

In this ſecond year of the Decemvirs appoint- 
ment, two more tables or plates were added to the 
former ten; a circumſtance from which this part 
of the Roman law has derived its name. This 


was received with great avidity, and the twelve 
tables continued to be reſpected at Rome, as the 
ancient titles by which men are ſuppoſed to hold 
js 0 
x Dionyſ, Hal. No. 303. 5 „ 


was fhll incomplete, that many uſeful additions 


ſupplement, as well as the former body of laws, 
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any valuable rights are revered in ** nations *. c HA Pp., 
No complete copy of them being tranſmitted to . 


modern times, we cannot fully judge of their me- 


rit ; but, from the fragments remaining in authors 


who occaſionally cite them 2, this code appears, in 


ſome clauſes, to have been. a. firſt draught of the 
regulations which are. neceſſary in the eſtabliſn- 
ment of property, and in making private parties 


anſwerable to public judicatures in all their diſ- 
putes.— The property of land was eſtabliſhed by 


preſcription, if fair and unqueſtioned for two years, 
and that of other effects by a ſimilar preſcription 


of one year. — Any controverſy concerning the 


boundaries of land- property was to be determined 
by arbiters or jurymen appointed by the magi- 


ſtrate. Parties cited to a court of juſtice were not 


| liberty to decline attendance.— Judgment in 
capital caſes was competent only to the Aſſembly 
of the People in their Centuries; but this ſupreme 
Tribunal might e its nn by. a ſpecial 
commiſſion: © - 1 


In conſidering this Code as a record of ancient 


manners, the nde n are n of 


notice: : 
The diſtinction of Patrician and Plebeian was 


ſo great, that perſons of theſe different orders were 


not 5 to intermarrq. 


Vor. I. 5 S t- 5 The 
I Livy calls the Twelve Tables Fons omnis publici privatique”; Juris. Tas: 
- Citus calls them Fints egui Juris. And Craffus, in the Dialogue of Cic. de 


 Orat, is made to ſay, Bibliothecas omnium philoſophorum, uu mihi videtur 
tabularum libellus ſuperare. De Orat. lib. i. e. 44. | 


2 Vid Gravini de Origine Juris Civilis. Pighii. Anal, ; 
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The father being confidered as the abſolute 


_, maſter of his child, had a wget even to _—_ or ex- 


"pls him to fale 1, * 442,24 222 
The intereſt of money was limited t to one he 
cent.; and while a thief was condemned to — 
4 2 SHK. . Bur $19.4 . 8 only 


1 The clauſe ac, to the father's/ power of ſale, 
contains a ſingular limitation, Vendendi filium pat ri poteftas eto. Si pa- 
ter Bling | ter een, filius a patre | liber eſto. The father may fell his 


child, but if be has ſold him three times, the child ſhall be free, Dionyſ. lib. 


i. e. 25. p. 99: This law, in its firſt appearance, carries an- implication that, 


until this reſtriction was applied, fathers practiſed ſelling their children times 


without limit. No law, it may be ſaid, is made againſt crimes altogether un- 
known; and, in general, what people do, may be inferred from what they 
are forbid to do; and yet the clauſe, ' conſidered in this light, is full of abſur- 
dity. The child, to he repeatedly ſold, muſt have repeatedly diſengaged him- 
ſelf from flavery. After being twice ſold he muſt have put himſelf a third 
time in the father's power; and to render ſuch caſes the object of law in any 


age or country whatever, the great law of parental affection muſt have been 


ſtrangely ſuſpended. The queſtion therefore may be ſubmitted to Civili 

and Antiquaries, whether i it be not eaſier to ſuppoſe a miſtake in the tradition 
or in the recotd, or an unneceſſary precaution. in the compilers of this Code, 
than ſuch a frequency of the circumſtances preſumed in this clauſe, as would 


make the offence a proper object of legiſlation i in any age or nation whatever; 


and whether this law may not have been, in its original intention, what it be 


came in the ſubſequent applications of it, a mere precaution in favour of the 
parent, that. he ſhould not be deprived of his child by ſurpriſe, and that unleſs 
he had performed the ceremony of vendition three times, he was not ſuppoſed 


to have ſold him at all. The form by which = Roman father emancipated his 


ſon, conſiſted of a ſale three times repeated. The father ſold him and receiv- 
ed his price. The buyer once and again re- delivered the child, and had his 


price returned. Aﬀer the third ere the” We ms manumitted him »ay 2 


2 Nam primo — tabulis ſancitum, ne 01. unciario TI per mon. 
7 ot x per cent. per ann.), ſœnore amplius exerceret, cum antea ex libidine locu- 


pletium agitaretur; dein rogatione tribunitia ad ſemuncias redacta; poſtremo 


vetitæ uſurz ; multifods * plebiſcitis obviam itum fraudibus, qua toties re- 


preſſæ miras per artes rurſus oriebantur. Tacit. An. lib, vi. 


Monteſquieu ventures to reject the authority of Tacitus i in this inſtance, 


and ſuppoſes that the law which he aferibes 1 to the Decemvyirs had no exiſt- 
41 | 8 n a & 45 ence 
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only the double of what he had ftolen, the uſurer cy ap. 


was condemned to pay fourfold what he had ta- ud To 


ken for intereſt of money. But bankruptcy was 
treated as a crime, and without any diſtinction of 
fraud or misfortune, expoſed the inſolvent debtor 
to the mercy of his creditors, who might put him 
to death, diſſect or quarter him, Fn aſieibute his 
members among them”. 

Mixed with regulations of ſo wt e 2 
caſt, there wanted not proofs of reaſon and wiſ- 
dom. Piety to the gods was held forth as a pledge 
of mee _ * of manners : A 

WY | 31 TE rites, 


ence until che year U. 1 396 when, according to Livy, Ub. vi. it was ob- 
tained by the Trihunes M. Duellins and L. Mevenins, in favour of the peo- 
ple. Haud que patribus læta, inſequente anno C. Martio & Cn. Manlio 
coll de unciario feenore a M. Duellio, I. Menenio tribunis plebis, rogatio 
perlata. It is indeed probable that many antiquated laws were referred to 
this legendary Code of the Twelve Tables on no better authority than that of 
their antiquity, And ſo great a reduction of intereſt was more likely to come 
from Tribunes acting in favourof the people, who were generally the debtors, 
and who ſoon after procured the entire abolition of the intereſt of money, 
than from the Decemvirs, who, being of the ne faction, took part 
with the creditors. 


I The clauſe in this Code * inſolvent F 40634 is equally _ 
with that which reſpects the power of the father, and fhewsno leſs upon what 


attrocious ideas of what they were to permit, as well as of what they were to 


prohibit, the compilers of this Code proceeded. - Their ideas in either, it is 
probable, were never realized. Livy ſays, that debtors were neui & tradits 
creditoribus, (Liv. lib. ii. c. 23 & 29.). But it is affirmed with great proba- 
bility of truth, that no creditor ever took the full benefit of this law againſt 
his inſolvent debtor, (Aul. Gell, lib. 20. c. 1.). Laws that reſult from cuſtom, 
and are ſuggeſted by real occaſions, are genuine proofs of the reigning 
manners; but laws enacted by ſpecial lavgivers, or commiſſioners, only indi- 
cate what occurs to the fancy of the compiler, and what are the prohiþitions 
be is pleaſed to ſuppoſe may be neceſſary. 


2 Ad Deos adeunta caſte, Pietatem adlibento. 
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3 „ CHAP; _— indeed, or 120% 0070 r e were 
I. | 


be tolerated 1. tte! r 1 
1 people were required to build n Miles 
wh feet aſunder, to leave eight feet for the ordi- 
nary breadth of ſtreets and eee, ae — 
this breadth at the turning. 

They were forbid to dreſs or to pollh 3 
which was to be conſumed in funeral piles, or to 
expreſs their ſorrow for the dead, by wounding 
their fleſh, tearing their hair, by lamentable cries, 
or any indecent geſtures of grief. 

Such are a few of the more ſingular ee 
riſtical clauſes which are mentioned among the 
fragments of the Twelve Tables. The ardour of 
the people to obtain this Code, and the unlimited 
powers which they intruſted to the commiſſioners 
appointed to frame it, had nearly coſt them their 
liberty; ; and in this manner put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of their commonwealth. The Two addi- 


tional Tables, as well as the firſt Ten, having been 


poſted up for public inſpection, and having been 
formally enacted by the Senate and People, the 
object of the Decemvirs commiſſion was obtained, 
and it was expected that they were to abdicate 
their power; but the principal perſons veſted with 
this truſt, having procured it with a view to uſurp 
the government, c or being - by two years 
, "HER pg uncontrouled 
1 Cicer, — 2. c. 9. ae ur U e Cicero 
1s ſuppoſed to reſtore and to comment on the Laws of XII Tables; and on this 


ſubject in particular Atticus is made to obſerve, that the ſuppoſed conſtitu- 
tion does not much differ from what were reputed the 43 of N Net and the 


early practice of Rome. 
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uficontrouled dominion in the poſſeſſion of it, re- HA b. 
fuſed to withdraw from their ſtation, and boldly—— 
ventured to perſiſt in the exerciſe of their power 
after the time for which it was given had elapſed. 

At Rome, the functions of the magiſtrate were 
ſuppoſed to determine by his own reſignation, and 
the republic might ſuffer a peculiar inconveniency 
from the obſtinacy of particular perſons, who con- 
tinued to retain the powers of office after the pe- 
riod aſſigned them by law was expired. The 
Decemvirs took advantage of this defect in the 
conſtitution, continued to hold their commiſſion 
beyond the period for which it was given, took 
meaſures to prevent the reſtoration of the Senate 
and the Aſſemblies of the people, or the election 
of ordinary magiſtrates, and, even without em- 
ploying much artifice,: got the people to acquieſce 

in their uſurpation, as an evil which could not be 
remedied. And the uſurpers, in this as in other in- 
ſtances, ſeemed to meet with a ſubmiſſion that was 

proportioned to the confidence with which they 
aſſumed their power. The public wrongs, which 
no one was peculiarly called upon to redreſs, ap- 
peared to make little impreſſion; but a barbarous 
inſult offered to a private family rekindled or gave 
occaſion to the breaking out of a flame, which in- 
juries of a more dangerous nature only ſeemed to 
n ſmothered. 1 

Appius Claudius, one of the ng ben cap- 

tivated with-the beauty. of Virginia, the daughter 
of a reſpectable citizen, and already betrothed to 
TY © > a 
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a perſon of her own condition, endeavoured to 


© make himfelf muſter of her perſon, by depriving 


her at once of her parentage and of her liberty. 


For this purpoſe, under pretence that ſhe was born 


in ſervitude, and that ſhe had been ſtolen away in 
Her infancy; he ſuborned a perſon to claim her as 
his ſlave. The Decemvir himſelf being judge in 


this iniquitous ſuit,” gave judgment againſt the help- 


U. C. 304. 


leſs party, and ordered her to be removed to the 
Hbuſe of the perſon by whom ſhe was claimed. In 
this affecting ſcene, the father, under pretence of 
bidding a laſt farewell to his child, eame forward to 
embrace her; and, in preſence of a multitude of 
people, having then no other means to preſerve her 
Honour, he ayailed himſelf of the prerogative of a 


Roman father, and ſtabbed her to the heart with a 


knife. A general indignation inſtantly aroſe from 

this pitebus fight, and all parties concurred, as at 

the expulſion of the Tarquins, to deliver _ _ 

public from ſo hateful a tyranny ß 

No more was required” in this * effect a 
revolution but the will to produce it; and the Se- 

nate and Patrician adminiſtration being re-eſtabliſh. 


ed by the cheerful concurrence of the Plebeians, 


and the former government being reſtored with 


the conſent of all parties, à diſpoſition to mutual 
confidence enſued, which led to the choice of the 
moſt popular perſons into the office of Conſul, and 
procured a ready aſſent from the nobles to 1 
e which tended to pag the people. 
The 
r Liv. lib. iii. c, 3). Dionyſ. Hal fine. 
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The danger which had been thus recently expe- enger 
rienced from the abuſe of a legiſlative commiſſion, 


produced a reſolution to reſtrain, under the ſeve- 
reſt penalties of confiſcation and death; any perſon 
from ever propoſing ſuch a meaſure; The conſe- 
cration of the perſons of the Tribunes, which, un : 
der the late uſurpation, had almoſt loſt its effect, was 
now renewed, and extended, though in a meaner 
degree, to the Ediles and inferior officers, who were 
ſuppoſed to act under mme n 
the rights of the people. 

The Patricians likewiſe eee to Fea the 
5 alls of the Senate formally. recorded, placed in the + 
temple of Ceres, and committed to the care of the 
Ediles*. . This was in fact a conſiderable diminu- 
tion of the power of the Conſuls, who had been 
hitherto conſidered as the keepers and interpreters 
of the Senate's decrees, and who had often ſup- 
preſſed or carried into execution * acts of this 
body at pleaſure. 


But the moſt ſtriking elfect, aſcrided t to the pre- U. c. 404. 


ſent unanimity of the citizens, was the eaſe with 
which the Plebeian aſſemblies, hitherto ſuppoſed 
competent only to make bye - laws for themſelves, 
were permitted to extend the authority of their 
acts to all the different orders of the common- 
wealth. 
The — or aſſemblies of the 8 People, 
as may be collected from the paſt obſervations, 
were now of three denominations; that of the Cu- 
D 4 riæ, 
1 Lir. lib, iii. TY 
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CHAP. ris; ths Centuries, and the Tribes. In aſſembliea 
of the" firſt and ſecond denomination, every citi- 
zen, whether Patrician or Plebeian, was a conſti - 

tuent member; and laws were enacted relating to 

the policy of the ſtate in general, as well as to par- 

tioular departments, and to ſeparate bodies of men. 

The Centuries diſpoſed of civil offices, and the Cu- 

. ri of ' military commands”. In the afſembly of 
| the Tribes, compoſed of Plebeians alone, the Tri- 
bunes were elected; and acts were paſſed to regu- 

late the proceedings of their own order, beyond 

which, in the ancient times of the republic, their 
authority did not extend. But as the Senate de- 

nied the right of the Tribes to enact laws that 

ſhould bind the community at large, the Plebeians, 

in their turn, diſputed the legiſlative authority of 

the Senate. The Centuries alone were ſuppoſed to 

enjoy the _ of mee . oy — 

wealth 2 Gn 0153 

This dicribution, eee was ade wit wy 
ed to lodge the ſovereignty of the State in the 
5 hands of the Patricians, who, though no more than 
a part of the people, were enabled, by their un- 

doubted majority in the aſſembly of the Centu- 

ries as well as in as anne; to give * 
whole. 5 
Equity and ſound policy og Fung the \Ple- 

, beians ſhould have a voice in the legiſlature of a 
commonwealth 


„ 38. die aal in. i ep. „ Liv. wi 
C. 21. | 

2 6 Fer FOES of the Senate were termed 
m. Conſulta, and thoſe of the Tribes, Plebiſcita. 
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commonwealth of which they made ſo conſiderable c HAP. 
a part. This privilege appeared to be neceſſary, * 4 


in order to ſecure them againſt the partial influ- 
ence of a ſeparate order of men. They according- 
ly obtained it; but in a manner that tended to diſ- 
join, rather than to unite into one body, the colla- 
teral members of the State. Inſtead of a delibe- 
rative voice, by which they might concur with the 
Senate and Comitia of the Centuries, or by which 
they might controul and amend their decrees, they 
obtained for themſelves a ſeparate and independent 
power of legiſlation, by which, as a counterpoiſe 
to the Patrician acts, which might paſs in the Cen- 
turies without their concurrence, they could, on 
their part, and without the preſence or conſent of 
the nobles, make Plebeian acts that ſnould equally 
bind the whole community 
This rude and artleſs manner * communicating 
a alles of the legiſlature to the inferior order of 
the people, tended greatly to increaſe the intricacy 
of this ſingular conſtitution, which now opened, in 
fact, three diſtinct ſources of legiſlation, and pro- 
duced laws of three different denominations; de- 
crees of the Senate *, which had a temporary au- 
thority; acts of the Centuries 3; and reſolutions 
of the Tribes 4; and by theſe means undoubtedly 
made way for much inteſtine diviſion, diſtraction, 
and tumult. 
Zo far 0% to the late ain rauen had unit- 
ed 
e Hall, v. e Liv. W. M 8 36 3 Leges. 
2 Senatfis Conſulta. 4 Plebiſcita, 


VU. C. 306. 
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; CHAP: ed ali orders of men in the meaſures that follow. 
e expulſion of the Decemvirs; but the ſpirit 


of cordiality did not long ſurvive the ſenſe of thoſe 
injuries, and that reſentment of a common oppreſ- 
ſion from which this tranſient unanimity aroſe. 


- The Plebeians had, with conſent of the Senate, re- 
moved ſome part of the eſtabliſnment, in which 


the Patricians were unequally favoured; but they 
bore with the greater impatience the diſadvantages 
under which they: continued to labour, and by 
which they were ſtill condemned to act a ſubordi- 
nate part in the commonwealth. They were ſtill 
excluded from the office of Conſul, and from that 


of the prieſthood. They were debarred from in- 


termarriage with the nobles by an expreſs law, 
which had been enacted, leſt the ſexes, from pal- 


ion, forgetting the diſtinction of ranks, ſhould in 


this manner unite their families together; but be- 


ing now, in ſome meaſure, by the late act in fa- 


vour of the Comitia of the Tribes, become joint 


or rival ſovereigns of the State, they could not long 
acquieſce in theſe unequal conditions. 
U. C. 308. 


A few years after the reſtoration of de cm- 
monwealth, Canuleius, a Plebeian, being one of 
the Tribunes, moved the celebrated act which 
bears his name ?, to repeal the clauſe of the Twelve 
Tables which prohibited the intermarriage of Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians. The other nine Tribunes 


joined at the ſame time in a claim of more import- 


ance that the office of Conſul . be laid open 
to 
1 Lex Canuleia, Liv. lb, ir. c. 1. 
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to all the different orders of the commonwealth, TT P. 


and might be held by Plebeians, as well as Patri- 
cians*. The Senate, and the whole order of no- 
bles, having for ſome time, by delays, and by in- 
volving the State, as uſual, in foreign wars, en- 
deavoured to ſuſpend the determination of theſe 
queſtions, were at length obliged to gratify the peo- 
ple in tlie leſs. material part of their pretenſions, 
reſpecting the intermarriage of different ranks, in 
order, if poſſible, to pacify them on the refuſal of 
the more important claim, which related to their 


capacity of being elected into the office of Conſul. 


To elude their demands on this material point, 
it was obſerved, that of the ſacrifices and other 
duties belonging to the prieſthood, which, by the 
ſacred laws of religion, could be performed only 
by perſons of noble birth, many were to be per- 
formed by the Conſul, and could not, without 
profanation, be committed to any perſon of Ple- 
beian extraction; and that, by this conſideration 
alone, the Plebeians muſt be for ever excluded 
from the dignity of Conſul. Superſtition, for the 
moſt part, being regulated by cuſtom alone, no 


change can be made in the cuſtom, without ap- 


pearing to change the religion that is founded up- 
on it. This difficulty accordingly put a ſtop, for 
a while, to the haſty pace with which the Ple- 
beians advanced to the Conſulate: but the ob- 
ſtruction was at length removed, as many difficul- 
ties are removed in human affairs, by a ſlight eva- 

Fi ſion, 
1 Dionyſ. Hal. 
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' ena. fin, and by the mere change of a name. The title 


of Conſul being changed for that of Military Tri- 


— | 
d. c. zog. hune, and no ſaberdotal function being included 


in the duties of this office, Plebeians, though not 
qualified to be Conſuls, were allowed to offer 
themſelves as candidates, and to be elected Mili- 
tary Tribunes with conſular power. In this man- 
ner the ſuppoſed profanation was avoided, and 
Plebeians, under a new appellation, were allowed 
to be qualified for the higheſt place in the State. 
The mere privilege, however, did not, for a con- 
ſiderable time, enable any individual of that order 
to attain to the honour of firſt magiſtrate of the 
commonwealth. The Plebeians in a body had 


prevailed againſt the law which excluded them; 


but individuals, as ſeparate candidates for office, 
ſtill yielded the preference to the Patrician com- 
petitor; or, if a Plebeian were likely to prevail at 
any particular election of Military Tribunes, the 
Patricians had credit enough to have the nomina- 


tion of Conſuls revived in that ee in order 


to diſappoint their antagoniſts. 
Together with the ſeparation of the ly 


and ſacerdotal functions, which took place on this 


occaſion, another change, more permanent and of 
greater moment, was effected. Ever ſince the in- 


ſtitution of the Cenſus, or muſter, the inrolment 


of the people was become a principal function of 
the executive power. In the firſt ages it belong- 
ed to the King, together with all the other prero- 
gatives of ſtate. In the ſequel, it devolved on the 

4, . Confuls : 
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Conſuls 5 and they accordingly, at every period of CHAP. 
five years, upon a return of the muſter, could diſ-- 


poſe of any citizen's rank, aſſign him his claſs, 


place him on the rolls of the Senate, or on that of 


the Knights, or ſtrike him off from either; and, 
by charging him with all the burdens of a ſubject, 
while they ſtript him of the privileges of a citizen, 
deprive him at once of his political nn 330 
and of his ſtate as a Roman *. 

Theſe powers were actually exerted, 100 merely 
held up into public view to awe the people. The 
magiſtrate took an account of every citizen's eſtate, 
inquired into his character, and aſſigned him his 
place; promoted him to the Senate or to the 
Knighthood; degraded or disfranchiſed, accord- 
ing as he judged the party worthy or unworthy of 
his freedom, of the rank which he held, or of that 
to which he aſpired in the commonwealth 3. 

So important a truſt committed to the diſcretion 
of an officer elected for a different purpoſe, took 
its riſe in the ſimplicity of a rude age; but conti- 
nued for a conſiderable period without any fla- 
grant examples of abuſe. It was, nevertheleſs, 
that branch of the conſular magiſtracy which the 
Patricians were leaſt willing to communicate or to 
ſhare with the Plebeians. While they admitted 
them, therefore, to be elected Tribunes with con- 
ſular n 10 ws N45 that the _ of 
tog | FU min n 


x Liv. bd. i iv. e. 24. | 
2 The citizens who'came under thispredicatniht were termed Eni. 


3 Liv, lib. iv. c. 24. 
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CHAP. prefiding in the Cenſus, or muſters, ſhould be diſ- 
| as. joined from it; and that, under the title of Cen- 
ſors, this elite ſhould: remain with perſons of 
v. c. 310. Patrician” birth. They contended for this ſepa- 
ration, not with a profeſſed intention to reſerve 
the office of Cenſor to their own order, but under 
pretence that perſons inveſted with the conſular 


power, being ſo frequently employed in the field 


againſt the enemies of the commonwealth, could 
not attend to affairs of the city, or perform all the 
duties of Cenſor at their regular periods. 
But whatever may have been the real motive 
for ſeparating the department of Cenſor from that 
of Conſul; the change appears to have been ſea- 
ſonably made; and may be conſidered as a ſtriking 
example of that ſingular felicity with which the 
Romans, for ſome time, advanced in their policy, 
as well as in their fortunes. Hitherto the Romatt 
Conſul; being a warrior, was chiefly intent on the 
glory he was to reap in the field, and to gain at 
the expence of the enemies of the State. He diſ- 
dained to ſeize the advantages which he had in 
his power, in the quality of a clerk or accountant 
intruſted with the Cenſus, or inrolment of his fel- 
low citizens ; and ſo little apprehenſion was en- 
tertained of any ſuch abuſe, that no peculiar at- 
tention appears to have been given to the choice 


of Conſuls on the year of the Cenſus, as being 


then veſted with any dangerous meaſures of power. 
But nnn the height at which party diſ- 
Putes 

x Liv. lib, iv. c. 8. 
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putes were then arrived, and the great conſequence cn ae. 


of a citizen's rank and place on the rolls, it was 
no longer ſafe to intruſt in the ſame hands the 
civil rights of the People, and the executive powers 
of the State. The Conſul, being frequently raiſed 
to his ſtation by party intrigues, and coming into 
power with the ardour of private ambition and of 
party zeal, might eaſily, in the manner of mak- 
ing up the rolls of the people, have gratified his 
own predilections or reſentments, or that of his 
faction. The office of Conſul, in the department 
of military command was naturally the province 
of youth, or of vigorous manhood ; but that of 
Cenſor, when disjoined from it, fell as naturally 
into the hands of perſons of great authority and 
experienced age; to whom, in the ſatiety of bright- 
er honours, the People might ſafely -intruſt} the 
eſtimate of their fortunes, and the aſſignment of 
their rank. In ſuch hands it continued, for a con- 
ſiderable period, to be very faithfully diſcharged ; 
and by connecting the dignities of Citizen, and 
the honours of the State, with private as well as 
publie virtue, had the rde ds on one man- 
ners of the People. | 

The number of Cenſors, like that of the . 
ſuls, was limited to two; but that of the Conſular” 
Tribunes was left undetermined, and at ſucreſſive 
elections was augmented from three to eight. 
This has given occaſton to ſome hiſtorians, who 
are quoted by Livy, to aſcribe the inſtitution of 
this IE not to the importunity of the Plebeian 

, Party. 
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CHA p. party, but to the exigencies of the State; which 


| | 


U. C. 333- 


to provide for the wants of the people. Rome 


ving as yet deviſed the method of multiplying com- 
manders, under the titles of Proconſul, or Prætor, 


were led to ſubſtitute officers of a different deno- 
mination, whoſe numbers might be increaſed at 


diſeretion. It is indeed probable, that, in the pro- 
greſs of this government, new inſtitutions, and the 
ſeparation of departments, were ſuggeſted no leſs 
by the multiplicity of growing affairs, than by the 
intereſts of party, or by the ambition of ſeparate 


pretenders to power. In the firſt of thoſe ways, 
we are led to account for the inſtitution of the 
Plebeian Ediles, already mentioned; for that of 


the Præfectus Annonæ, or Inſpector of the Mar- 
kets, together with the additions that were, in the 
courſe of theſe changes, n to the 
n of Quæſtors. 

The Quæſtors had been long eftabliſhed .: at 


8 they had charge of the public funds, and 


followed the Kings and the Conſuls as commiſſa- 


ries or providers for the army in the field. During 


the buſy period which we have been now conſider- 
ing, their number was augmented. from two to 
four; and the places were filled, for the moſt part, 
with Patricians, W 2 dee 
this ranx. 

The Præfectus — or Inſpettor 40 the 
Markets, was an officer occaſionally named, on a 
proſpect of ſcarcity, to guard againſt famine, and 


Was 


being aſſailed by numerous enemies, and not ha- 
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Was in fact a place of arms, or a military ſtation; c HAP. 
often depending as much for ſubſiſtence on the 

foreſight and care vf its officers, as on the courſe 

of its ordinary markets. Without a proper atten- 

tion to this particular on the part of the State, the 

People were expoſed to ſuffer from ſcarcity. On 

the approaches of famine, they became mutinous 

and” diſorderly, ' and were ready to barter their 

freedom, and the conſtitution of their country, for v. c. ;:;. 

bread; During the famine which firſt ſuggeſted 

the ſeparation of this truſt from that of the ordi- 

nary officers of State, Sp. Mzlius, a Roman Knight, 

being poſſeſſed of great wealth, engroſſed great 

quantities of corn; and having it in his power to 

ſupply the wants of the poor, had formed a dan- 

gerous party, and, by their means, aimed at domi- 

nion in the commonwealth. The Senate was 

alarmed, and, as in the moſt dangerous criſis of 

the ſtate, had recourſe to the nomination of a Dic- 

tator. Mælius being cited to appear before this 

officer, and having refuſed to obey, was put to 

death. 


The care of applying the people with corn, 
which had been at this time committed to L. Mi- 


nucius, was from thenceforward intruſted to citi- 
zens of the firſt rank, and the office itſelf became 
neceſſary in the political eſtabliſhment of the com- 
monwealth. 

Hitherto we have conſidered the Roman Repu- 
blic as a ſcene of mere political deliberations and 
councils, divided at home, and ſeemingly unable 
Vol. I. E to 
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ang p. to unite their forces abroad. The State, however, 
—peeſented itſelf to the nations around it under a 


very difterent aſpect: To them it appeared to be 
a mere horde of warriors, which made and pre- 
ſerved its acquiſitions. by force, and which never 
betrayed any ſigns of heſitation or weakneſs in the 
meaſures that were required for its ſafety. In the 
tranſition. from monarchy to republic, indeed, 


there ſeems to have been a temporary intermiſſion 


of national exertions. - Private citizens, annually 
raiſed to the head of the republic, did not with 
their elevation acquire the dignity of princes ; 
they did net.command the ſame reſpeR from their 
tellow-ciizens at home, nor had the ſame conſi- 
deration from rival nations abroad. The frequent 
diſſenſions of the people ſeemed: to render them 
an eaſy prey to their enemies. During the life of 
Tarquin many powers united againſt them in be- 


half of the ex#ed king. They were ſtripped of 


their territory, confined. to the walls of their city, 
and deſerted by their alſies . The fortune of the 
State ſeemed to fall with its monarchy. The event, 
however, belied theſe appearances, and the power 


of the annual Magiſtraey ſoon became more for- 


midable abroad, though leſs awful at home, than 
that of the Monarch. The republican government 


ſought for reſpite from domeſtic trouble in the 


8 of foreign war, and the forces of the State, 
inſtead of being reſtrained, were impelled into ac- 

— by inteſtine n. The jealouſy with 
| which 


a 
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which the lower ranks of the people endeavoured c HAT. 


to watch their ſuperiors, the ſolicitude with which 
the higher order endeavoured to preſerve its di- 


ſtinction, the exerciſe of ability which; in this 


conteſt, was common to both, enabled them to 
act againſt foreign enemies with a ſpirit that was 
whetted, but not worn out, in their domeſtie _ 
rels. | 

The conſuls 3 elected, brought to the 
helm of affairs a freſh vigour of mind and conti- 
nual ſupplies of renewed ambition. Every officer, 
on his acceſſion to the magiſtracy, was ih hafte/ to 
diſtinguiſh his adminiſtration, and to merit His 
triumph; and numerous as the enemies of the 
Republic appeared, they were not ſufficient ts 
furniſh every Roman Conſul, in his turn, with an 
opportunity to earn this etwied diſtinction. Ie 
was conferred only upon thoſe who obtained ac. 
tual victories, and before whom a n number 
of the enemy had fallen . 

In this nurſery of watriors, boneure tending n ts 
. excite ambition or to reward military merit, were 


not cunfined to the leaders of armies Alone: The 
victorious: ſoldier partook in the triumph of his 


leader; and had ſubordinate rewards, pfopettioned 
to the proofs he had given of his valour. I beat 
the ſcars,” ſaid Dentatus (while he pleaded for 
a ſhare in the conquered lands to himſelf and his 


fellow-ſoldiers) of five and forty wounds, of | 


«* which twelve were received in one day. I have 
E 2 « carried 


t Five Worb in one ſield. 
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GH AP, carried many prizes of valour. Fourteen civie 
* * 4 .crowns beſtowed upon me by thoſe I had ſaved 


in battle. Three times the mural crown ; ha- 
«vying been ſo often the firſt to ſcale the enemies 
4% walls, Eight times the prize of diſtinction in 
battle. Many tokens; of eſteem and gratitude 
“from the hands of generals. Eighty-three chains 
« of gold, ſixty bracelets, eighteen lances, and 
« twenty-five ſets of horſe-furniture, from private 
« - perſons, who were e to pre of my ſer 

'66. 74008 3e) 7c 
Under the . of . ſo fertile i in the 
invention of military diſtinctions, and in armies of 
which the ſoldier was rouſed by ſo many incen- 
tives to military ambition, the frequent change of 
commanders, which is commonly impolitic, prov- 
ed a perpetual renovation of the ardour and ſpirit 
with which armies were led. In public delibera- 
tions on the ſubject of war, the vehement ambi- 
tion of individuals proved a continual incentive to 
vigorous reſolutions, by which the State not only 
ſoon recovered the conſequence which it ſeemed 
to have loſt in its tranſition from Monarchy, but 
was ſpeedily enabled to improve upon all its for- 
mer advantages, as head of the Latin confederacy; 
frequently to yanquiſh the Sabines, the Hernici, 
the Volſci, and Etruſcans, and, in about a hundred 
years after the expulſion of Tarquin, to extend its 
dominion greatly beyond the territories which had 
. in the poſſeſſion of that Prince. + Inione di- 
Salti 1 nn 

I 0 Hal. lib. x. c. 36. vel p. 362, 3 * * 
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rection, from Falerium to Ankur, about ſixty n LP. 
miles; and-in the other, from the ſummits of the 
Appenines to the ſea: And Rome, the metropolis 34 
of this little empire, was become, with a few com- 
petitors, one of the principal ſtates of Ital. 

The firſt and neareſt object of its einulation at 
this period was Veiæ, an Etruſcan community, of 
which the capital, ſituate about nine miles from 
Rome, was built on an W n ſecured by 
pfseipices . {32608 chm 

The Romans, even before the change of their 

government from the form of a principality to 
that of a republic, had been in poſſeſſion of the 
Tiber and both its banks; but on the right of 
this river were ſtill circumſeribed by the Veiæn- 
tes, with whom they had waged long and deſ- 
perate wars; and, as may be ſuppoſed among 
rivals in ſo cloſe a neighbourhood, with imminent 
danger to both. Veiz, according to Dionyſius, 
was equal in extent to Athens, and, like the other 
Etruſcan cantons, was further advanced than Rome 
in the arts of peace, probably better provided with 
the refources of war, but inferior in the magnani- 
_ mity of its councils and in the courage of its peo- 

ple. The Veizntes, after a variety of ſtruggles, 
un forced' to retire within the walls of their 

od 3 05:15 BEA, 

1 This defcription agrees with that of the Iſola Farruſe, near Storta, the 
firſt ſtage from Rome, although there is not now any river on the way to 
Rome anſwerable to the effect which Livy aſcribes to the Cremera, as a bar- 
rier on which the Fabii ſo long oppoſed the Veizentes, and by the raſbly pafl- 
ing of which they finally periſhed. It is fingular that this eloquent 'writer 


ſhould adopt a relation, with circumſtances inconſiſtent with the phyſical 
ſtate of the country within a few miles of Rome. Liv. lib, ii. c. 49. & 50. 
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| anger. oity, ſuffered themſelves to be inveſted; and un- 
EN... derwent a fiege or blockade of ten years. The Ro- 
mans, in arder to reduce them, having an army ſo 
long in the field, without any interruption or diſtinc- 
tion of ſeaſons, made ſecure approaches, fortify- 
ing themſelves in the poſts which they ſueceſſive- 
v. c. 357. Iy 8 in tho dress * yo 0 
ee ave mud that tis war 
like community learned to act with more regula- 
_ rity than they had formerly practiſed ; and ha- 
ving, ſome: little time before, allotted a military 
pay to ſuch af their people as ſerved on foot, they 
at this time extended the fame eſtabliſnment al- 
{9 to their horſemen er knights; impoſed taxes 
on the people in order to defray this ex pence, and 
made other arrangements, which ſoon after ena- 
bled them to earry their enterprizes to a greater 
diſtance, and to conduct them with more order 
and ſyſtem: cireumſtances which, together with 
the acceſſions of territory and power, gained by 
the reduction of Veiz, rendered this ws a re- 
— epocha in the hiſtory of Rome. 
The uſe which they propoſed to make of their 
conqueſt was in part a continuation of their ori- 
ginal pohoy. Phe practice of incorporating van- 
quiſhed enemies, indeed, with the Roman people, 
had been long diſcontinued: for even Tarquin, it 
is faid, had introduced the cuſtom of enflaving ra- 
ther than adopting his captives, and this fate the 
citizens of Veiz underwent *; but their lands, and 


the 


I Live lib. v. c. 22. 
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the city itſelf, offered a tempting receſs to the HA. 
conquerors. And accordingly it was propoſed to 
tranſplant inte thoſe vacant paſſeſſions and ſeats 
one half of the Roman Senate and people. 

This propoſal was extremely acceptable to ma- 

ny, who hoped to double their own, poſſeſſions, 

and who flattered themſelves alſo that they might 

double the powers of the State: but it was ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed by the greater part of the Senate 

and Nobles, as tending to divide and to weaken 

the commonwealth, and as more likely to reſtore 

a rival than to ſtrengthen themſelves. And it was 

eluded by a partial diviſion of the Veizn territory, 

in which ſeven jugera, or about four Englith acres, 

were aſſigned as the lot of a family; and by theſe 

means the more indigent citizens were provided 

for, without any hazard of diſmembering che ftate. 

But while the Romans were thus availing them- 

ſelves of the ſpoils of a fallen enemy, and proba- 

bly enjoying, on the extinction of their rival, a 

more than common degree of imagined ſecurity, 7 

they became themſelves an example of the inſta- 
bility of human affairs; being aſſailed by a new 
and unlocked for enemy, who came like a ſtroke 

of lightning on their ſettlement, diſperſed their 
people, and reduced their habitations to aſſres. 
The Gauls, who are ſaid to have -paffed the 

Alps in three ſeveral migrations about two hun- 

dred years before this date, being now maſters of 
all the plains on the Po, and of all the coafts of 
en | PS the 


Liv. lib, v. c. 24. 
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cHAap, the Adriatic to the banks of the river Sena, where 
. chey had a ſettlement, which, from their name, 


was called Sena Gallia; and being ſtill bent on 
extending their poſſeſſions, or ſnifting their habi- 
tations, had paſſed the Appenines, and laid ſiege 
to Cluſium, the capital of a ſmall nation in Tuſ- 
cany . The inhabitants of this place made ap- 
plication to the Romans for ſuccour; and could 
obtain no more than a deputation to intercede with 
the Gauls in their behalf. But the deputies who 


were ſent on this buſineſs, and commiſſioned to 


act only as mediators, having appeared in arms on 
the ſide of the beſieged, the Gauls complained of 
their conduct as a breach of faith, and as a depar- 
ture from the neutrality which the Romans pro- 
feſſed: Being denied ſatisfaction on this complaint, 
they dropped their deſign on Cluſium, and turned 


their arms againſt theſe pretended mediators, who 


had violated the laws of war. They advanced on 
the left of the Tiber, found the Romans poſt- 
ed to receive them on the Allia , a ſmall river 
which was the limit of the Roman territory, in the 
country of the Sabines, about ten miles from Rome; 
and, with the ſame impetuoſity which hitherto at- 
tended them, they paſſed the Allia on the right of 
the Roman army, drove them into the angle that 
W * the nene ot the: two rivers, 
put 

4 7 Lin 1. v. c. 35. de. 


2 The only water · run to which the name wa Alli as 'a river or 3 to 
cover the front of an army, is applicable, and that imperfectly, is that of a 


rixulet, beyond the Monte Jubiled/ about fix or ſeven miles from Rome, on 


the Via Salara. 
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** who withſtood them to ee and for- CHAP. 


cedithe remainder into the Tiber, where numbers 


periſhed, or, having gained the oppoſite bank, took 
ſhelter in — W n and in the 


neighbouring country. 


This calamity: is ſaid to — ſo — A u. c. 363. 


or overwhelmed the Roman people, that they 
made no farther attempt to defend their city. All 
the youth that were fit to carry arms retired into 
the Capitol. The weak or infirm, whether by 
ſex or age, fled as from a place condemned to de- 
ſtruction, or ſuffered themſelves to be EY _ 
cut off in the ſtreets; 19 2 | 
The Gauls, having eres n days in wa 
purſuit and ſlaughter of thoſe who fled from the 
field of battle, on the fourth day advanced to- 
wards the walls of Rome. But being alarmed at 
firſt by the general deſertion of the battlements, 
which they miſtook for an ambuſcade or an arti- 
fice to draw them into a ſnare, they examined all 
the avenues with care before they ventured to en- 
ter the gates. The more effectually to diflodge 
every enemy, they ſet fire to the city, redueed it 
to aſhes, and took poſt on the ruins, in order to 
beſiege the Capitol, which alone held out. In 
this condition, the daring ſpirit of Rome, already 
ſo formidable to all its neighbours, appeared to be 
ſuppreſſed for ever. And even by the Greeks, not- 
withſtanding their contempt of Barbarians, the 
riſing fame and the reverſe of its fortune were 
heard with attention. 

The 


x Plutarch, in vit. Camilli. 2 Ibid. 
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The Gauls remained in paſſeſſion af the ruins 


. for fix-months z. during which time they made a 


fruitleſs attempt to ſtale the rock on which the 
Capitol was built; and being repulſed by Man- 
lius, who, for his vigilance and valour on this oc- 


+  eaflon,/acquired the name of Capitolinus, they con- 


tinued to inveſt and block up the fortreſs, in hopes 
of being able to reduce it by famine. The Ro- 
mans, who were ſhut up in the Capitol, ſtill pre- 
ſerved the forms of their commonwealth, enacted 
laws in name of the Senate and People, and ſen- 
flble that Camillus, under whoſe auſpioes they had 
reduced the city of Veiæ, and triumphed over ma- 
ny other enemies, now in exile on the ſcore of an 
inviduous charge of embezzling the ſpoils he had 
won at that place, was the fitteſt perſon to retrieve 
their affairs; they abſolved him of this accufation, 
reinſtated him in the qualification to command 
their armies :; and, in order that he might afſem- 
ble their allies, and collect the remains of their 
people, who were diſperſed in the neighbouring 
country, veſted him with the power of Dictator. 
In the extreme diſtreſs of his country, Camillus 
overlooked the wrongs he had received, and with 

the numbers that repaired to his ſtandard, haſten- 
ed to arm for the relief of the Capitol. He arri- 
ved, indeed, at a eritical moment, when the be- 
fieged, being greatly reduced by famine; had al- 
ready eapitulated, and were paying a runſom for 
themſelves and their remaining effects. But before 
> + DODITITIE un This 
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this tranſaction was completed, he ſurpriſed the an as. 
befiegers, obliged them /to-relinquiſh their prey, 


and afterwards, in a deqiſive battle that was faught 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, revenged the diſ- 
aſter which his — had ſuffered: on * 
banks of the Allia. | 
Whatever may have been the true account of 
this famous adventure, the Romans have given it a 
place in their hiſtory, retained a peculiar ſenſe of 
their danger from the Gauls, and to this date re- 
ferred the origin of ſome particulars in their po- 
licy, which ſerved as a monument of ſome mighty 
event. They ſet apart particular funds in the 
treaſury, to be fpared in every other poſſible emer- 
geney, and reſerved for the caſe of invaſion from 
Gaul alone. The magiſtrate, too, though in ordi- 
nary times ſubjected to great limitations, in this 
caſe was intruſted with diſcretionary power: and 
it is likely that, in the age in which they took this 
alarming impreſſion of danger from the Gauls, 
they had not yet acquired thoſe advantages of diſ- 
cipline and military ſkill, in which they were af- 
terwards ſo much ſuperior to thoſe * other bar- 
en — A | 
Although 


| ol Kh en en : 


2 The ed ects none 
choice of its weapons and manner of array, are mentioned as ſubſequent to 
this date: And the Romans, it is confefſed, made leſs progreſs in all other 
arts than in thoſe of war. Their general, Camillus, at his triumph for the 
victory obtained over the Gauls, mage his entry into Rome, having his viſage 
painted with red; a practice, ſays Pliny, which is yet to be found among na- 
tions of Africa, who remgin in a ſtate of barbarity, and which this nataral 
hiſtorian was inclined to conſider as a characteriſtic of barbarous manners, 
{ill prevailing in Rome at the date to which he refers. | 
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car. Although hiſtorians] have amply ſupplied the 
>>. detail-of hiſtory before this event, they neverthe- 


leſs acknowledge, that all prior evidence of facts 
periſhed in the deſtruction of Rome; that all re- 
cords and monuments of what the Romans had 
formerly been, were then to be gathered from the 
ruins of cottages, which had been for ſeveral 
months trodden under foot byja- barbarous ene- 
myz that the laws of the Twelve. Tables, the Peo- 
ple's'Chazters of Right, and the Forms of the Con- 
ſtitution, were to be collected in fragments of plates 
which were dug from the rubbiſh-of their former 
habitations; and that nothing remaining to mark 
the former poſition of Rome, beſides the Capi- 
tol, raiſed on its rock, and ſurrounded with ruins, 
the people deliberated whether they ſhould at- 
tempt to renew their ſettlement on this ground, or 
transfer it to Veiæ. It had been formerly propo- 
ſed to remove to that place one-half of the Senate 
and people. It was now thought a fit place to re- 
ceive the whole, and the proper ground on which 
to reſtore the name and the ſeat of their common- 
wealth. Why,“ ſaid the promoters of this de- 
ſign, © attempt, at a great expence, and with ſo 
much labour, to clear out the wretched ruins of 
a fallen city, while we have another, provided 
with private and public buildings of every ſort, 
vet entire for our reception?“ To this ſpecious 
argument might have been oppoſed the conſidera- 
tion of many advantages in their former poſi- 
tion; its W on a navigable river, its command 
| is ae of 
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of the paſſage from Latium to Etruria, and of the cy av. 
navigation of the Tiber from the deſcents of the 
Appenines to the ſea. But motives of ſuperſtition 
and national pride were ſuppoſed to be of greater 
weight. Would you,” ſaid Camillus, “ aban- 
« don the ſeats of your anceſtors? Would you 
„ have Veiz. reſtored, and Rome to. periſh for 
% ever? Would: you relinquiſh the altars of the 
Gods, who have fixed their ſhrines in theſe ſa- 
«cred places; to whoſe aid you are indebted for 
« fo many triumphs, and to whom you owe the 
recovery of thoſe habitations for which you now 
«« propoſe to relinquiſh their temples?ꝰ 
Convinced. by this argument, the Romans deter- 
mined to remain in their ancient ſituation, proceed- 
ed to reſtore their habitations, and, in the courſe 
of a year, accompliſhed the work of rebuilding 
their city. An Era from which, as from a ſecond 
foundation, may be dated the riſe of the common- 
wealth, and the beginning of a period, in which , 
its hiſtory, though ſtill controverted in fome par- 
ticulars, is leſs doubtful than om or _ * 
erg AY A a 1739 s 
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1 Some parts, even of the hiſtory that Follows, are doubtful. The names 
of Dictators and of Conſuls, the reality of entire campaigns, as well as ot 
lingle actions, are controverted, (Liv. lib. i. c. 5. & 26. lib. v. c. 55, lib, viii, 
e. 38. lib. ix. c. rs.) : But that which preceded this date reſts almoſt on tra. 
dition alone, (Liv. lib. vi. c. 1.) It ſerves, however, to inform us what the 
Romans themſelves believed ; and is therefore the beſt comment we can have 
on he genius and tendency, as well as "the origin, of their political inſtitutions. 
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1 7 Arbiew Mar and domeſtic Dis dfencd 
with reviving Rome. Fuction or Conſpiracy of 
 Manlius.—Condemnation.—Plebtians elected into 


" the Office of Conſular Tribunts.—Aſpire to the 


| Confulate—Tht firſt Plebeian Conſul.—Eftabli/b- 
ment of the Prætor. Patrician Ediles.— The 

Plebians qualified tu hold all the Officet of State. 
De Meaſure of Roman Mapiſtracy complete. 

Review of the Conſtitution. —Tts ſeeming De- 
 fefts.=—But great Succeſſes:—Pblicy of the State 
 reſpefting fortigh or vaniſhed Nutions.— For- 
mation of the Legion Series of Wars.—With the 
Sammniter. Campaniunr. The Tareittines—Pyr- 


bus. —Sovereięnty of Nal). Different Footing on 
5 iꝛhhir the een mene 1 


IHE Ronians _ not allowed t to an theit 
community, for to rebuild. their habitations, 
in-peace : They were invaded by the Equi, the 
Volſei, the Hernici, the Etruſcans, and ſome of 
their own Latin confederates *, who dreading the 


re-eſtabliſhment of a commonwealth, from which 


they had already ſuffered ſo much, and whoſe 
power was ſo great an object of their jealouſy, 
made every effort to prevent its revival. During 
a period of one hundred and Meg: years which 


| followed they accordingly had to encounter a ſuc- 
ceſſion of enemies, who, by endeavouring to repreſs 


their 
t Liv. lib. vi. c. 2. & 16. 


r 1 — 
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their power, only led them to the conqueſt of Ita - c x ae. 
Ip, of which they became Sovereigns ; while they —. — 


eontinued to undergo internal eonvulſions, which, 
as formerly, proved the oecaſion of political inſti- 
tutions, that filled up by degrees the meaſure of 
their national eſtabliſhment. wy 

During this period, the Wale, far from 
being ſatisfied with their paſt acquiſitions, made 
continual efforts to enlarge their powers. The 
Tribunes, by traducing the Senate, and by diſplay- 
ing, in their harangues, the ſeverities in particular 
of the Patrician creditor, and the ſufferings of the 
| Plebeian debtor, ill inflamed the animoſity of 
their party. The republic appeared to be ſo 
feebly eſtabliſhed, that ambitious citizens were en- 
couraged, by means of faction in the lower claſs of 
the people, to entertain hopes of ſubverting the 
government. On this ground Manlius, the fa- 


mous champion of the Capitol, who, as has been 


obſerved, by his vigilance and valour preſerved 
that fortreſs from the Gauls, formed a deſign. to 
uſurp the ſovereignty. Preſuming on his merit 
in this and other ſervices, he thought himſelf ſu- 
perior to his fellow citizens: but whilſt he en- 
deavoured by his intrigues with the populace, to 
form a party againſt the Senate, he incurred, what 
was at Rome of all imputations the moſt odious, 
that of aſpiring to be King. In oppoſition to this 
eonfpiracy, whether real or fictitious, the republic 
was committed to the care of a Dictator ; and 
Manlius being brought before him, endeavoured 


ta. 


. 


* 
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chf. to turn the ſuſpicion of malice and envy againſt 
3 his accuſers. He produced four hundred citizens, 
whom he had redeemed” from their creditors and 
releaſed from chains. He produced the ſpoils of 
thirty enemies ſlain by himſelf in battle; forty 
badges of honour conferred on him by generals 
under whom he had ſerved; many citizens whom 
he had reſcued from the enemy, and in this num- 
ber he pointed at Caius Servilius himſelf, ſecond 
in command to the Dictator, who now carried the 
ſword of the State m the life of a perſon who 
had ſaved his own. In the concluſion of this de- 
fence, Such were the treaſons, he ſaid, © for 
<« which the friends of the People are to l fa- 
_ « crificed to their imperious lords,” 

His merits in the public ſervice were great, and 
entitled him to any reward from the people, ex- 
cept a ſurrender of their freedom. His liberality 

to the more indigent citizens, if it proceeded from 
humanity, was noble; but if it proceeded from a 
deſign to alienate their affections from the public, 
or to employ their numbers againſt it, liberality 
itſelf was a crime; and the moſt ſplendid ſervices, 
conſidered as the artifices of a dangerous ambition, 
were the objects of puniſhment, not of reward. 

8 The people, it is ſaid, while they had in their 
view the Capitol, which had been ſaved by the 
vigilance and bravery of this unfortunate criminal, 
heſitated in their judgment; but their meeting 
being adjourned to the following day, and to a 
3 they condemned him to be thrown 
from 
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from that very rock on which he bade n ogy. 


diſtinguiſhed his valour r. 
Such alarms to the general 1 of thee eommon- 


wealth, had their temporary effect in ſuſpending 


the animoſity of parties; but could not reconcile 
their intereſts, nor prevent the periodical heats 
which continually aroſe on the return of their diſ- 


putes. The Plebeians had been now above forty v. c. 366. 


years in poſſeſſion of a title to hold the office of 
Conſular Tribune, but had not been able to pre- 
vail at any election 2. The majority of the Cen- 
turies was ſtill compoſed of Nobles; and when 
candidates of inferior extraction were likely, by 
their perſonal conſideration, to carry a majority, 


the other party, in ſuch particular inſtances, had | 


influence enough, as has been obſerved, to revive 
the election of Confuls, a title to which, by law, | 
Patricians alone were yet admitte. 


The Plebeians, however, by the zeal of W | 


party, by the aſſiduity and influence of individuals 
who aſpired to office, by the growing number of 
their own order, whom their wealth had advanced 
into the firſt and ſecond claſſes, by their alliance 
with the Patrician families'in conſequence of mar- 
riage, at laſt ſurmounted theſe difficulties, obtained 
the dignity of Conſular Tribune for one of their: 
own extraction, and from thenceforward began to 


divide the votes of the Centuries with the Patri- 


cian candidates. They were accordingly raiſed in 


Ls 


their turn to what was then the firſt office of State, v. c. 333. 


Leeren 1 511 4 W N 
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cng r. and in Which nothing was wanting but the title 


of Conſul, to which they ſoon after laid olaim. 
This ceneluding ſtep in the advancement of their 


rank, they were urged. to male by the ambition 


of a female Patrician, who being married into a 
Plebeian fumily, bore with impatience the mortifi- 
cations to which ſhe was expoſed from the con- 


dition of her new relations. - She ekeited her huſ- 


band, engaged her own kindred among the Patri- 
cians, and rouſed the whole popular party to re- 
move the indignities, which, in being ſuppoſed un- 
worthy to hold the Conſular dignity, Frere. es: ate. 


fixed to tlleir race. 


| g. C. 377. 


Aae Seele the budband of this lady, _ 
Publius- Senktius, another active and ambitious 
Plebeian, were placed in the College of Tribunes, 


in order to urge this point. They began the ex- 


erciſe of their office; by propoſing three very im- 
portant laws: The firſt, intended for the relief of 


inſolvent debtors; by which all payments already 


made on the ſcore of intereſt, fhould be deducted 


from the capital, and e be e to 


pay eff the remainder. Ber | 
A ſecond law, 10 limit the en of. e in 
land; by Which ub citizen ſheuld be allowed to 
engroſs above five hundred-Jugera *, or to have in 
ſtock-abdve one hundred ;bullocks, and five . 
dred goati and ſn ee 65 
A third lau to reſtore the Alection of, Gonlals, 
in place of Conſular 3 with an expreſs 
bs | . proviſion 


x About 300 Engliſh ace. The Lex Licioia, to be frequently quoted in 
te ſequel. . 
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a that, at leaſt, one of the Canfuls ſhould CHAP. 


de of Plebeian deſcenrt t. 
The Putricians, to repel «bib attack, m0 gain- 
ed ſome of the Tribunes to their party, prevailed 
upon them to diſſent from their colleagues, and 
by their negative to ſuſpend all farther proceed- 
ing on the ſubject of theſe laws. The Tribunes, 
Licinius and Sextius, in their turn, ſuſpended the 
ulſual election of magiſtrates, and put a — to all 
the cräiner air of Stare. | raving inns 

An anarchy of five years enſued * " during 
which'period the republic, bereft of all its officers, 
had no magiſtracy beſides the Tribunes of the 
People, who, formidable as they were in the ſtate, 
were not legally veſted with any degree of execu- 
tive power . Any alarm from abroad muſt have 
ſuſpended the conteſt at home, and forced the par- 
ties to a treaty: but they are faid to have enjoys 
ed, in this time of domeſtic trouble, uninterrupted 
peace from abroad; a cireumftance from which 
we may infer, that in moſt of their wars they were 
themſelves the aggreſſors, and owed this interval 
of peace to the vacancy of the Conſulate, and to 
their want of the prompters, by whom they were 
uſually excited to quarrel with their neighbours. 

In the ſeveral queſtions, on which the parties 
were now at variance,” the Patricians contended 
chieſſy for the excluſion of Plebeians from the 
office or title of Conſul; and, as an inſuperable 

m 10 * n ſtill infiſted on the ſacri- 
5110 Pig! llegioas 
1 From U. C. 5) to 382. ix, lib, vi. c. 35. 
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one; legious profanation that would be incurred, by 
— iſuffering the rites uſually performed by the Con- 


ſuls to paſs into Plebeian hands. But this argu- 
ment, inſtead of perſuading the popular leaders to 
defiſt from their claim, only led them to perceive 
that it was neceſſary, by a previous operation, to 
remove the impediment, before they attempted to 
paſs through the way which it was meant to ob- 
ſtruct. They appeared then for a little to drop 
their purſuit of the Conſulate; they affected to 
reſpect the Patrician claim, to the poſſeſſion of 
places which had always been aſſigned to their 
order. But they moved, that the number of or- 
dinary attendants on the ſacred rites ſhould be 
augmented from two to ten; and that of theſe 
one half ſhould be named of Plebeian extraction. 
While the Patricians continued to reject this 
propoſal, on account of the effect it was likely to 
have on their pretenſions in general; they gave 
way ſucceſſively, and, at the interval of ſome years, 
firſt to the acts that were deviſed in favour of in- 
ſolvent debtors; next, to the Agrarian law, or li- 
mitation of property in land; and laſt of all, to 
the new eſtabliſhment relating to the prieſthood, 
and in the ſequel, to the communication of the 
Conſulate itſelf to perſons of Plebeian rank. 
The authors of the new regulations, knowing 
that the majority of the Centuries was compoſed 
of Patricians, or was ſtill under the influence of 
that order, were not ſatisfied with the mere privi- 
lege of being qualified to ſtand for the Conſulate. 
. f * Fa | Py They 
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They inſiſted, that at leaſt one of the Conſuls nr. 


ſhould be a Plebeian; and having prevailed in 
this, as in the other ſubjects of conteſt, the Ple- 
beian party, entering immediately on the poſſeſ- 


ſion of their new privilege, raiſed Publius Sextius, v. c. 353. 


one of the Tribunes, who had been ſo active in 
the cauſe of his conſtituents, to the office of Conſul. 

But while the Patricians thus incurred a repeat- 
ed diminution of their excluſive prerogatives, they 
endeavoured, by ſeparating the judicative from 
the executive power of the Conſul, and by com- 
mitting the firſt to a Patrician officer, under the 
title of Prætor, to ſave a part from the general 
wreck 

It was intended that the Pretor ſhould. be mu- 
bordinate, but next in rank, to the Conſul. He 
was attended by two Lictors, and had his com- 
miſſion in very general terms, to judge of all dif- 
ferences that ſhould be brought before him, and 
to hear the ſuits of the people from the riſing until 
the ſetting of the ſun. This unlimited juriſdic- 
tion, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, came to 
de gradually circumſcribed by its own precedents, 
and by the accumulating edicts of ſucceſſive Præ- 
tors. One perſon at firſt was ſuppoſed able to 
diſcharge all the duties of this office; but the 
number, in order to keep pace with the growing 
multiplicity of civil affairs, was W gradu- 
ally increaſed, _ 
Another political oc. by which the Patri- 


cians procured ſome compenſation for what they 
F „ had 4 


| 
1 
th 
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. time. The care of the public ſhows and enter- 


tainments had hitherto belonged to the Ediles of 


the People: The office of Edile being at its firſt 


1 inſtitution expenſive, was likely to become gra- 


dually more ſo, by the frequent additions which 
were made to the: feſtivals, and by the growing 
demands of the people for ſhows: and amuſements. 


The Plebeians complained of this charge as a bur- 


den on their order, and the oppoſite party offered 
torrelieve them of it, provided that two oſfioers for 
this purpoſe, under the title of Curile Ediles, 


7 ſnould be mn elected 6 1 | 


clans . | * 
By theſe iuſtitutions the 'nobles, while 80 ad- 
atittedifhe:Blebeians to partake in the dignity of 
Conſul, reſerved to their own order the exclufive 
right to the offices of Prætor and Edile: By the 
laſt of Which they had the direction of fports'and 
public entertainments; a department which, in a 


ſtate that was coming gradually under the govern- 


ment of popular aſſemblies, became, in proceſs of 
time, a great object of ambition, and e e 


— coma 15:38 g v 


The deſign or the effect of this inſtitution did 


not eſcape the notice of the Plebeian party. They 


complained, that while the Patricians affected to 


reſign the excluſive title to one office, they had 
ſeized on two others, inferior only in name, equal 


mim ere. But no excluſi ve 
advantage 


8 lib, vi. c. 42. 3 
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advantage could be long retained by one . CHAP. 
while the other was occaſionally poſſeſſed of bus wn 

| legiſlative and ſupreme executive power. All the 
offices, whether of Pretor or Edile, of Dictator or 
, Cenſor; were, in proceſs of time, filled with per- 
{ons of either rank; and the diſtinction of Patri- 
clan or Plebeian became merely nominal, or ſerved 
as a monument or memorial of the ariſtocracy 
which had ſubſiſted in former ages. The only 
effect which it now had was favourable to the Ple- 
beians; as it limited the choice of Tribunes to 
their own order, while, in common with the Pa- 
1 n . to every . rer in u. c. 477. 
„ eee eee "96 "EP 
Auf the origin and progreſs of the Roman conſti- — | 
tution. This horde, in the earlieft:account of it, 5 
preſented a diſtinction of ranks, under the titles of 
Patrician, Equeſtrian, and Plebeian; and the State, 
though governed by a prince; had occaſional or 
ordinary aſſemblies, by which it approached to the 
form of a republic. Aſſemblies to which every ci- 
tizen was admitted were termed the Comitia; thoſe 
which were formed of the ſuperior ranks, or of 2 
ſelect number, were termed the Senate. Among 
_ thoſe who had attained the age of manhood, to be 
Noble and tobe of the Senate were probably ſyno- 
nymous terms. But after the introduction of the 
Cenſus, ſeparate rolls were kept for -the Senate, 
2 F r Order, and the Plebeians or Com- 
Theſe rolls were compoſed by different 
1 olſficers 
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| CHAP. officers-in ſucceſſive periods of the State. The Se- 
—— nate, which met under Romulus, was ſaid to con- 


fiſt of one hundred members :. This number was 
inereaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure by his ſucceſ- 
ſors. The charge of deciding upon it paſſed from 
the Kings to the Conſuls, and at laſt devolved on 
the Cenſors, who, at every interval of four years, 
_ were intruſted to make up the rolls of the people 
in their ſeparate ranks: and diſtinctions. It is re- 
markable, that, notwithſtanding the great impor- 
tance of the Senate in the government of their 
country, ſo little precaution was taken to aſcertain 
who were to be its conſtituent members, or to fix 
their legal number. The body was accordingly 


Yo volvo fluctuating. Individuals were placed or diſplaced 
_ ..,. at the diferetion- of the officer intruſted with the 
muſter, and the numbers which compoſed this high 


Council of State increaſed or diminiſhed indefinite- 
ly. The | Magiſtrates, though not enrolled, had 
acceſs to the Senate; but their continuing mem. 
bers, after their year in office expired, depended 
on the diſcretion of the Cenfors., It ſeemed to be 
ſufficient for the purpoſes of this conſtitution, that 
the Senate ſhould be a meeting of the ſuperior claſs 
of the citizens, without any ſpecification of num- 
ber or formal commiſſion. — 


be | As th noble and popular kane hd ther 


Mes 0977, phy ſeparate 


1 Liv. IIb. i. e. 8. n e e eee 
a hundred members at the death of Romulus z but, according to Dionyſius, 
their numbers had been augmented by a popular election at the admiſſion of 
the Sabines ; ſome writers ſay to two hundred; others, only to one hundred 


and fifty.” Dionyſ. lib, ii. c. 47. 
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ſeparate exiſtence under the Kings, the tranſition c x 15. P. 
from monarchy to republic in ſo ſmall a State, by 3 


ſubſtituting elective and temporary Magiſtrates in- 
ſtead of the King, was eaſy. A ſufficient occaſion 
was given to it in the abuſes which were felt in 
the laſt reign of the monarchy. The diſorders in- 
cident to the ſhock of parties, who were ſet free 
from a former controul, required, on occaſion, the 
remedy. of a diſcretionary authority veſted in ſome 
perſon who might be intruſted with the public 
ſafety, and ſoon led to the occafional inſtitution of 
a dictatorial power. The high prerogatives claim- 
ed and maintained by one party, obliged the other 
to aſſume a poſture of defence, and to place them- 
ſelves under the conduct of leaders properly au- 
thorized to vindicate their rights. Theſe rights 
were underſtood by degrees to imply political 
equality, and, in the ſueceſſive inſtitutions that 
followed, put every citizen in poſſeſſion of equal 
pretenſions to preferment and honours; pretenſions 
which were to be limited only by the great di- 
ſtinction which Nature has made between the ca- 
pacities, merits, and characters of men, and which 
are ſubject, in every community, to be warped by 
the effects of education and fortune. 

New departments of State, or additions to he 
number of officers employed in them, were conti- 
nually ſuggeſted by the increaſe, of civil affairs; 
and while the territory of the republic was but a 
ſmall part of Italy, the meaſure of her political 
EI was full, and the liſt of her officers 

complete. 
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CHAP. complete. Functions which, in the firſt or ſim- 
— pleſt ages, were eicher unknown or had been com- 
mitted to the King alone, were now thrown into 
(ſeparate lots or departments, and furniſhed their 
ſeveral occupations to two Conſuls, one Prætor, 
two Genſors, four Ediles, and eight Quzſtors, be- 
ſides officers of theſe different ranks, who, with the 
titles of Proconſul, Propretor, and Proquæſtor, 
and without any limitation of number, were oc- 
cafionally employed wherever the e w the 
State required their ſervice. Fal ne 
In this account of the eee we 
are come nearly to that ſtate of its maturity * at 
which Polybius began to obſerve and to admire 
the order of its inſtitutiens, and the felicity of its 
adminiſtration. The Plebeians were now :xecon- 
eiled to a government in which they themſelves 
nad acceſs to a ſhare, and citizens of every rank 
made great efforts of induſtry in a State in which 
men were allowed eo arrive at eminence, not only 
by advantages of fortune, but likewiſe by perſonal 
qualities. The Senate and Aﬀemblies of the Peo- 
ple, the Magiſtrates and Select Commiffioners, had 
each their departments, which they adminiſtered 
with an appearanoe of ſovereign and abſolute ſway, 
but without any "Rog PT or dunn 
of power.. 

The Conſuls e 8 to the all 
armies; but, while at Rome, feemed to have the 
8 Phe: itn m ns e of all 
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nnen They had under their CHAP. 


command all the other officers of State, except the 


Tribunes of the People; they introduced all fo- 
reign ambaſſadors to the Senate; they alone could 
move that body on any ſubject of deliberation, and 
were intruſted with the record of its public acts 

or decrees. The Conſuls, too, prefided with a ſi- 
milar prerogative in the Aſſembly of the Centuries 
and in that of the Curie, propoſed the 3 
collected the votes, declared the majority, and 
framed the act. In all military operations, in 
making their levies as well as in the command of 
the army, they were veſted witk high degrees of 
diſcretionary power over all the troops of the 
commorwenlltk, whether compoſed of Roman ci- 
tizens or allies. They commanded the treufury, 
to the extent of any ſervioe on which they were 
employed, und had one of its Commiſſioners, or 
Queftors,” appointed bu 8 r _ * 
e their orders. 20 

The Senate, dberw, had the MY 
tration of the revenue, took account of its receipts 
and diſburſements, and ſuffered no money to be 
Ae anheut her ewn decree, or the warrant of 
the Conful in actual ſervice. Even the money de- 
creed by the Cenſors for the repair of public build- 
ings, and the execution of pubhe works, oould not 
be iffued by the Quæſtors wirhout an act of the 


Senate to authorize art. All erimes and diſorders 
that 


- ix Vid, Zam. No. 99k Viecuiai an e Val, e Ub. i 
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CHAT. r. that were committed among the free inhabitants 
„ Italy, or municipal allies of the State, all diſ- 


putes of a private or publie nature that aroſe 
among them, came under the juriſdiction and de- 
termination of the Senate. All foreign embaſſies 
were received or diſpatched, and all negociations 
were conducted, by this body. In ſuch matters 
the People did no more than affirm or reverſe what 
the Senate, after mature deliberation, had decreed, 
and for the moſt part gave their conſent as a mat- 
ter of form; inſomuch, that while perſons, who 
obſerved the high executive powers of the Con- 
ſul, conſidered the State as monarchical ; foreign- 
ers, on the contrary, who reſorted on public buſi- 
neſs to Rome, were 2 it an nnr 
| n in the Senate alone. | | 
| - Phe People, or collective * of 8 eiti- 
zens, notwithſtanding, had reſerved the ſovereign- 
ty to themſelves, and, in their ſeveral aſſemblies, 
exerciſed the powers of legiſlation, and conferred 
all the oſſices of State . They likewiſe, in all cri- 
minal matters, held the ſupreme juriſdiction. In 

their quality of ſovereign, they were the ſole arbi- 
ters of life and death; and, even in their quality 
of ſubjects, did not ſubmit to reſtraints which, in 
every other State, „ eee E 
ence of government. 

A citizen, while APY of _ anime; continu- 


ed at coins until ſentence was pronounced againſt 
| him, 


nnn Cee In 
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him, and might withdraw from his proſecutors at cn 
any ſtage of the trial, even while the laſt Century 
was delivering its votes. A voluntary dms 
from the Forum, from the meetings of the Senate, 
and the aſſemblies of the People, was accordingly 
the higheſt puniſhment which any citizen, unleſs 
he remained to expoſe himſelf to the effects of a 
formal ſentence, was obliged to undergo; and it 
was expreſsly ſtipulated, that, even at Tibur or 
Præneſte, a few miles from Rome, à convict who 
had withdrawn from judgment ſhould be ſafe . 
Parts ſo detached were not likely to act as one 
body, nor to proceed with any regular concert; and 
the State ſeems to have carried, in all its eftabliſh- 
ments, the ſeeds of diſſenſion and tumult. It was 
long ſupported, nevertheleſs, by the uncommon 
zeal of its members in favour of a commonwealth, 
in which they enjoyed ſo much freedom, and in 
which they were veſted with ſo much horn con- 
ſideration and power. | 
The ſeveral members of the n while 
in appearance ſupreme, were in any "I de- 
e rr each on the others. 
The Conſuls, while in office, had alia meetings 
and deliberations of the Senate and People, in a 
great meaſure, in their power ; but this power they 
held from the People, and were accountable for the 
exerciſe of it at the expiration of their office. 
1 The laws of Publilius, which gave the power of legiſlation to the Ple- 
beian Aſſemblies, and that of Valerius, which ſecured every citizen in the 


right of appeal to the People at large, after being 2 
— lid. 3, c. f. . 5 28 
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The Senate cauld:xefolve, but they could not ex- 


— excute, until they had obtained from the People a 
confirmation. of their acts, and were obliged to ſo- 


licit the Tribunes for leave to proceed in any mat- 
ter which theſe officers were inclined. ta oppoſe. 
The Senate was ;conſtivated,/or; formed, at re- 
gular periods, at the man 


Cenſors, officers named by the people. - | 


The city, nevertheleſs, was properly dn " 


the Senate and officers, of State. On great and 


alarming occaſions, the People themſelves were ſo- 
vereigns no longer than they were allowed by the 
Senate and Conſuls to hold this character. For the 
Senate and Conſuls having it in their power to name 
a Dictator, could at once transfer the ſovereignty 
of the State to a ſingle perſon, and ſubject every 
citizen to his authority. Every individual held 
his place on the rolls at the will of the Cenſors, 
and his property at the diſpoſal of gourts that were 
compoſed of Senators; the ſervants of the Public 


in general, who aimed at lucrative commiſſions, 


depended on the Senate, as adminiſtrators. of the 
treaſury, or as truſtees in the collection or diſburſe- 


ments of the public: money :; and every Roman 
moines Gre datt at: lo enciiycotl ye uth, 


1 The influence which the Senate poſſeſſed 15 aAdihiR72t6hs of the public 
treaſury, according to Polybius, was very great. They had a number of com- 
miſſions to give, in the collection of various duties levied on the navigation of 
rivers, the entry to ſea-ports, the produce of mines, and demeſne or public 
lands, chiefly let out for paſturage. They had likewiſe confiderable diſburſe- 
ments on the repair of highways and public baildiags, and in the execntjon 
of a variety of other works, In ſuch tranſactions great numbers of people 
. thoſe who ay 
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youth, when embodied in the legions, intruſted his CHAP, 
hogours and his life in the hands of the Conſul, or 


Commander in Chief. 

The maſs, however, was far from being ſo well 
compacted, or the unity of power ſo well eftabliſh= 
ed, as ſpeculative reaſoners ſometimes think neceſ- 
ſary for the order of government. The Senate and 
the popular Aſſemblies, in their legiſlative capaci- 
ties, counteracted each other. The numbers re- 
quired to conſtitute a legal Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple a, the qualification of an individual which en- 
titled him to be confidered as a citizen of Rome, 
were ſtill undetermined. Aliens ſettling in the city 
were admitted on the rolls of the People, and citi- 
zens removing to the colonies were omitted. Laws, 
therefore, might be obtained in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, when the People, not ſufficiently aware of the 
conſequence of fuch laws, did not attend ; or the 
queſtion might be determined by the voice of a 
ſingle alien, as often #s the diviſion was nearly equal, 
and a deſigning magiſtrate choſe to place any num- 
ber of 3 on * rolls ws this . 3% . 


State 


de Sendez ür is Geile whe abvasesd invncy is enable the rontrafiors to 
perform their attieles. In all theſe ſeveral capacities the parties depended on 
the will of the Senate, and continually attended at the doors of that aſſembly, 
ſolieiting commiſſions, pleading for an abatement of ſome condition, for de- 
lay in the etecntion of ſome OE h pe, Kü GIN unforeſeen 
hardſhip or lofs, | 1 0 


5 Ply, in. d 6-10, 114 14 12, 14: ; 4 Or Quorum in our Phraſe. 
3 In the ſettlement of Romulus, recruits of every quality, whether outlaws, 


rere the firſt * 


» 
. 
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gute tholkit TIO wy ow from the Aſſemblies, | 
| eat, 2 which 


the republic, aliens ſettling at Rome were dmitted as wu wid pla- 
oed on the rolls of the Senate.---The Tarquins, and the firſt of the Claudian 
family, were emigrants from the neighbouring cantons. —-Aſter the eſtabliſh. 
ment of the Cenſus, or periodical muſter, the King, the Conſuls, and, laſt of 
all; the Cenſors, made up the rolls of the Senate and People at pleaſure. They 
admitted upon it very readily every inhabitant of the city who claimed to be 
enrolled ; but when a right of voting in any of the popular aſſemblies at Rome 
came to be conſidered as a privilege of moment, the inhabitants of Latium 
crowded to Rome in order to obtain it. They were ſometimes put upon the 
rolls by one Conful, and forbid the city by his colleague; and in every ſuch 
caſe the negative, by a maxim of the Roman policy, prevailed. Such as ac- 
eually ſettled at Rome, ſooner or later found meuns to be inferted in the 
Tribes; and the towns of Latium complained, that they were deſerted by 
numbers of their people, who reſorted-to Rome for this purpoſe, and that they 
were likely to be depopulated. They obtained a law, by which Latin emi- 
grants were excluded from the rolls of the Roman People, except they had 
left offspring to replace them in the country towns they had left. And this 


| ſeems to have been the firſt law enacted at Rome to regulate or reſtrain the 


naturalization of aliens. Some authors have affirmed, that, even while aliens 
were ſo eaſily admitted on che rolls of the People, Roman citizens, accepting 
of ſettlements in the colonies, forfeited their political rights. In this, how- 
ever, It ĩs probable, that the effects of mere abſence have been miſtaken for 
an expreſs and formal excluſion. Whoever ceaſed to give in his name at the 


Cenſus, or whoever left his ward or tribe in the city to reſide at a diſtance, 


was not enrolled in the ward, nor placed i in any claſs, It did not follow, how- 
ever, that he had forfeited bis right, or might not clalm it as 6ften as be at- 
tended the Cenſus. In this caſe he was upon a foot of equality with every 
other citizen, and in the ſame manner received or rejected at the will of the 
Cenſor, or other officer who took the muſter. 

\ Tn'tliis account of the Roman colonies, writers have followed the account 
of Sigonius, whoſe opinion, in every circumſtance relating to the Roman 


_ hiſtory, is of great authority. In this particular, however, it happens, that 


the principal paſſage he has quoted in ſupport of his opinion, is by ſome acci- 
dent. ſtrangely perverted, -Livy relates, lih. xxxiv. c. 42. that the people of 
Ferentinum, in the year of Rome five hundred and fifty-ſeven, ſtarted, a new 
pretenſion, by which all, Latins who gave their names to be inſcribed in any 
Reman colony ſhould be confidered as Roman citizens; but that the Senate 


rejected this claim when offered by perſons who were annexed to the colonies 


of Puteoli, Salernum, and Buxentum. Novun jus co anno u Ferentinati- 
bus Tentatur, ut Latini, qui in * Romanam nomina dediſſent, cives 
Romani 
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which were held, however irregularly, within the G HAP. 
capital, but from military detachments and armies, — 


when 


Romani efſent. Puteolos, Salernumque et Burentum udſcripti coloni, qui 
nomina dederunt quum ob id ſe pro civibus Romanis ferrent ; Senatus ju- 
dicavit non eſſe eos cives Romanos. There was a diſtiuction between Roman 
colonies'and colonies of Roman citizens. The firſt might be Latins, or other 
allies, planted under the authority of the Roman State. The ſecond were 
probably citizens. And the whole amount of this paſſage was tv prove, that 
Latins were not to be conſidered as Roman citizens, merely becauſe they re- 
ſided in ſome colony of Roman citizens, But the quotation of Sigonius 
is as follows, and gives a wonderful perverſion: to the paſſage in queſtion : 
De antiguo Jure Italiæ, lib. ii. e. 3. * Quare aſeripti coloni nomine quidem 
erant cives Romani, re vero coloni. Teſtem poſtulatis ? non longe abiero. 
© Preſto eſt Livius qui ſeribit, lib. xxxiv. Puteolos, Salernum et Buxentum 
« civium Roman. Adfſcripti coloni, qui nomina dederant cum ob id ſe pro 
+ civibus ferrent; Senatum judicafſe non eſſe eos cives Romanos ; et alio loco 
narrat Ferentinates novum jus tentafſe, ut Latini, qui in coloniam Romanam 
nomina dediſſent, cives Romani eſſent.“ 

The perverſion of this quotation is remarkable. Different clauſes of the 
ſame ſentence are quoted as ſeparate paſſages in different parts of the author. - 
The order of the clauſes is ſo. placed, that the uſe of the firſt in explaining 
the ſecond is loſt, and the words civium Roman. are inſerted. The paſſage 
in Livy, aſſerting that even Igtins pleaded to be admitted as citizens, becauſe 
they refided in ſome colony of citizens, proves the reverſe of what Sigonius 
maintains, viz. that citizens removing to colonies were disfranchiſed. Suppo- 
ling that the paſſage, as quoted by Sigonius, might have been the reading in 
ſome copy he had conſulted, I turned to his own edition, but even there did 
not find his quotation confirmed, 

The fact is, that, in the time of Livy and other W the diſtinction 
between Roman citizens, whether of the city or of the colonies, and the other 
inhabitants of Italy, was become a matter of antiquity and of mere curioſity ; 
and therefore is not by them ſo fully and diſtinctly ſtated, as not to admit of 
' diſpute. The coloniſts ceaſing to attend at elections, ot in the Aſſemblies of 
the People, and not giving in their names at the muſters, ſubjected themſelves 
to all the effects of poſitive excluſion, although it is probable no ſuch 
excluſion had taken place ; for even aliens were not excluded by any poſitive 
law, and might be admitted on the rolls at the diſcretion of the officer who 
preſided in the muſter. Antiquarians, in ſearch of ancient conſtitutions, ſome- 
times ſuppoſe that rules muſt have exiſted, in order to haye the pleaſure of 


conjecturing what they were. KEE 
Vox. I. 2 : 
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| CHAP. when abroad in the field. Yet, under all theſe 
. 2D defects, as we have repeated occaſion to obſerve, | | 
they enjoyed the moſt envied diſtinction of na- 
tions, coritinual proſperity, and an almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of ſtateſmen and warriors elſe- 
where unequalled in the hiſtory of mankind. I 
u. C. 46. In about one hundred years from the time at | 
which Rome began to be reſtored from the ruins | 
in which it was laid by the Gauls, this adventurous | 
people extended their ſovereignty from the fartheſt 
limits of Tuſcany on the one fide, to the fea of Ta- 
tentum and the ſtraits of Meſſina on the other; and 
as the conteſt of parties led to a ſucceſſion of po- 
Utical eftabliſhments at home, their frequent wars 
ſuggeſted the policy which they adopted reſpect- 
ing foreign nations, and the defteidution of their 
own ſettlements abroad. 
They had for ſome time diſcontinued the prac- 
tice of receiving priſoners of war into the number 
of their people; but continued that of extending 
and ſecuring their own acquiſitions, by colonies 
from Rome or its territory, in whom they could 
moſt ſecurely confide. They exacted from the 
cantons of Italy which they vanquiſhed, contribu- 
tions of ſubſiſtence and clothing for the benefit of 
their armies; 3 and they generally impoſed ſome 
85 | We M6845 5 3677792 vr Q0RGMLOCn 


1 The Coufal C. Marcius, U. C. 398, being Seren at Sutrium in Etru- 
vids aſſembled his army in their Tribes, aud paſſed a law to raiſe the twentieth 
penny on the price of every ſlave that ſhould be manumiſed. The Senate, be- 
ing pleaſed with the tax, confirmed the act; but the Tribunes, alarmed at 
the precedent, obtained a reſolution, by which it was declared for the future 
to be a capital crime fof any perſon to propoſe any lad in ſach detached or 
partial Aſſemblies of the People, (Liv, lib, vii. c. 16.). 1 
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condition of this ſort as a preliminary to every ne- c H AP. 


gociation or treaty of peace . 
Their forces conſiſted, nearly in equal parts, of 


ul 


native Romans, and of their allies in Italy. The le- v. c. 475. 


gion, ſays Livy, had been formerly arrayed in a 
continued line, or compacted column * ; but, in the 
courſe of the wars which led to the conqueſt of 
Italy, came to be formed in diviſions, and had dit- 
ferent orders of light and heavy-armed infantry, as 
well as cavalry. The light-armed infantry were 
called' the Velites, and were ſuppoſed to ply in the 
front, on the flank, or in the rear of the army; arid 
their ſervice was, to keep the heavy-armed foot un- 
diſturbed by miffiles till they came into cloſe action 
with the enemy. 

The heavy-armed foot conſiſted of three orders, 
called the Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii; of whom 
each had its ſeparate diviſions or manipules; and 


manipules of the different orders were placed in 


three different rows, and at diſtances from each 
other, equal to the front of the diviſion. By this 
diſpofition the manipules of the firſt and ſecond 


row could either act ſeparately; or, by mutually 


filling up their intervals, could complete the front, 
leaving the Triarii, in time of action, as a body of 
reſerve, to ſupport the line, or fill up the place of 
any manipule that might be forced by tle enemy. 
And, in order to facilitate occaſionally this change 


of diſpoſition, the diviſions of one row faced the 
G2 intervals 


I Liv. lib. viii. c. 1. & b. Lib. ix. e. 43 W & 37. 
a Liv. bb. viii e. 8. 


. 
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CHAP. intervals of the other . They were armed with 


2 the Put, WIRES» was a . mo or N % to 
be 


I This account rer the Roman legion is not without its difficultics. It ap- 
pears irrational to break and diſperſe the ſtrength of a body in this manner; 
and Ceſar makes no mention of any ſuch diſtinction of orders, of the mani. 
pules, of the rows in which they were formed, or of the intervals at which 
they fought. His legion conſiſted of ten cohorts, formed from right to left 
on a continued front. Polybius, however, one of the beſt military hiſtorians, 
and himſelf an-eye-witneſs of the diſpoſition of the Roman legion in action, 
as well as on the parade, is very explicit in this account of it; of thefe two 
authorities, neither car be queſtioned: But they refer to different times. Po 

lybius cannet be miſtaken er miſunderſtood, he refers to his order of the le- 
gion, in the deſcription of the Roman march, (Polyb. lib. vi. c. 38.), in the 

3 of every battle, (Folyb. lib. iii. c. 1, 2, 3 4.), and (Folyb. lib. xv. 

c. 10.) in ſtating the comparative advantages of the Roman legion and Mace. 
donian phalanx, (Polyb. lib. xvii. c. 28.). The phalanx being a column of 
indefinite depth, cloſe ranks, and a continued front, with lances or ſpears, it 
was impregnable to the ſhort ſword and looſe order of the Romans, ſo long 
as it preſerved its front entire, and ſo long as the ſpear-man made no opening 
for the Roman ſoldier to enter within the point of his weapon. 

It is obſerved that the Romans made their attack in ſeparate diviſions and 
at intervals, in order to bring on ſome irregularity in the front of the phalanx, 
and in order to make ſome openings by which the Roman ſoldier could enter 
with his ſword, and, being once within the point of bis enemy's ſpear, could 

perform great ſlaughter with little reſiſtance, (Plutarch. In vit. P. Emili. Liv. 
lib. xliv. c. 41. Neque ulla evidentior cauſa vixtoriæ fuit quam quod mul- 
ta paſtim prelia erant quæ fluctuantes turbarant primo, deinde disjecerunt 
phalanges). From this account, then, it 1s probable, that the N did not 
divide their legion into orders and manipules, nor fight at intervals, until after 
they adopted the ſhort-ſtabbing ſword, which is ſaid to have been originally 

from Spain; and that they continued to make this diſpoſition ſo long only as 

7 they had to do with enemies who uſed the ſpear and continued front; that af- 

ter the ſocial war in Italy and their own civil wars began, they diſcontinued 
the ſegarate manipules, and ſought to ſtrengthen themſelves againſt an army 
like their own, by preſenting a continued front. Livy accordingly marks the 
time at which the formation of manipules, at intervals, was adopted. Poly- 
bius marks the continuance of it, and Cæſar evidently marks the diſcontinn- 

{ .ance of it. It is extremely probable, that the laſt change was one of thoſe 

made by Marius, and was introduced int6 the Roman armies in the ſocial war, 
The three orders of Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, were extremely proper 


to mark the ditinQtion of claſſes ſubſiſting among Roman citizens, who were, 
nevertheteſs- 
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be caſt at the enemy, and with a ſhort and maſſy-cx ay. 
ſword fitted to ſtrike or to thruſt. They bore an 


oblong ſhield, four feet high by two and a half. 
feet broad, with a helmet, breaſtplate, and greaves. 

In the ſtructure of theſe weapons and this defen- 
five armour, the Romans conſulted at once both the 
principal ſources of courage in a ſoldier, his con- 
ſciouſneſs of the means to annoy his enemy, and of 
a power. to defend himſelf. With theſe advan- 
tages they continued for ages to prevail in moſt of 
their conflicts, and were the model which other 
nations endeavoured to imitate* in the form of their 
armies and in the choice of their weapons. 

It is underſtood in the antiquities of this People, 
that when they were aſſembled for any purpoſe, - 
whether of ſtate or of war, they were termed the 
Army. In their muſters a Plebeian was a foot 
ſoldier, the Knight a horſeman, and the Legion a 
mere detachment of the whole, draughted for the 
year, or embodied for a particular ſervice. The 
men, as well as the officers, in the firſt period of 
the Hiſtory of the Republic, were annually re- 
lieved or exchanged; and even after it ceaſed to 
be the practice thus annually to relieve the private 
men, and after the ſame legions were employed 
during a ſucceſſion of ſome years, yet the People, 

G 3 8 
nevertheleſs, all of them equally bound, on occaſion, to ſerve in the condition 
of private ſoldiers: And this may be one reaſon to incline us to aſcribe the 


diſcontinuance of this diſtribution tu Marius, who was a great leveller of 
ranks, | 


1 Polyb. lib. vi. e. 15 18, 49, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 
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| CHAP. to the lateſt period of 'the commonwealth, conti- 

— 2 nued to form the armies of their country; and the 
officer of ſtate was ſtill underſtood to command in 
virtue of his civil magiſtracy, or in virtue of a mi- 
litary qualification and rank which never failed to 
accompany his office. No citizen could aſpire to 
any of the higher ſtations in the commonwealth, 
until he had been enrolled in the Legions, either 
ten years if on horſeback, or ſixteen years if on 
foot; and, notwithſtanding the ſpecial commiſſions 
that were occafionally given for ſeparate objects of 


disjoined. Equal care was taken to furniſh the 
_ riſing ſtateſman and warrior with the technical ha- 
bits of either profeſſion ; or rather to inſtruct him, 
by his occaſional application to both, not to mi- 
ſtake the forms of office in either for the buſineſs 
of ſtate or of war, nor to reſt his pretenſions to com. 
mand on any accompliſhment ſhort of that ſupe- 
rior knowledge of mankind, and thoſe excellent 
perſonal qualities of penetration, ſagacity, and cou- 
rage, which give the perſon poſſeſſed of them an 
afcendant, whether as a friend or as an enemy, in 


be difficult to determine, whether we are to conſi- 
der the Roman eſtabliſhment as civil or military ; i 
it certainly united, in a very high degree, the ad- 
vantages of both, and continued longer to blend the 
feffions of ſtate and of war together, than we are 
apt to think conſiſtent with that propriety of cha- 
racter which we Faure in each: but to this very 
circumſtance, 


ſtate or of war, civil and military rank were never 


any ſcene or department of human affairs. It may 
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circumſtance, probably, among others, we may HAP. 

ſafely aſcribe, in this diſtinguiſhed republic, the 1 

great ability of her councils, and the irreſiſtible 

force withWhich they were executed *. - 

During a period of about one hundred and 
twenty years after the rebuilding of Rome, the 
Romans were engaged in a continual ſeries of wars; 
firſt with the Latins and with their own colonies, 
who wiſhed to diſengage themſelves from ſo un- 
equal an alliance ; afterwards with the Etruſcans 
on the one hand, and with the Samnites, Campa- 

, Nians, and Tarentines on the other. They quar- 
reled with the Samnites firſt in behalf of the Cam- 
panians, who, in order to obtain the protection of 

Rome, made a ſurrender of themſelves and of all 

their poſſeſſions. This act of ſubmiſſion the Ro- 

mans afterwards had occaſion to enforce againſt 

the Campanians themſelves, who endeavoured, 
when too late, to recover their independence. 

The Samnites were a fierce nation, inhabiting 
that tract of the Appenines which extends from 
the confines of Latium to thoſe of Apulia; and 

who, to the advantages of their mountainous fitua- ' 
tion, joined ſome fingular and even romantic in- 
fitutions?, which enabled them, during above for- 
64 ty 
| t Polyb. lib. vi. c. 17. 

2 Of this ſort it is mentioned, that ten of the faireſt of one ſex were an. 
nually ſelected as prizes to be won by the braveſt and moſt deſerving of the 
other. Strabo, lib. v. fin. The Samnites furniſhed Roman generals with 
the ſubject of twenty-four triumphs, but mixed with checks and diſgraces 
more remarkable than any they had received in the courſe of their wars with 

any other nations. Florus, lib. i. c. 16. 


es 
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CHAP. ty years, from the time at which their wars with 


— the Romans began, to maintain the conteſt *, and 


to keep the balance of power in ſuſpenſe. 


During the dependence of this cuarlMy, t the Ro- 
man armies frequently. penetrated into Lucania 
and Apulia, and before they had reduced the Sam- 


nites, were known as protectors and allies, or had 
forced their paſſage as' conquerors to the ſouthern 
extremities of Italy. And the State itſelf, under 
a variety of titles, was in-reality the head, or held 


a ſpecies of ſovereignty over all the nations who 


occupied that part of the peninſula. 


The city of Tarentum, the moſt powerful of all 


the Greek ſettlements in this quarter, having ne- 
glected her military eſtabliſhments in proportion 


as ſhe advanced in the arts of peace, was alarmed 


at the near approach of the Romans, and applied 


p. c. 473. for protection to Pyrrhus the King of Epirus, at 


that time greatly diſtinguiſhed among the military 


adyenturers of Macedonia and Greece. They 
wiſhed to employ the military ſkill of this prince, 


without being expoſed to fall a prey to his ambi- 
tion; and invited him to come, without any army 
of his own, to take the command of their people, 
whoſe numbers they magnified, in order to induce 


him to accept of their offer. But, like moſt fo- 
reign military protectors, he appears to have had, 


together with many ſchemes of ambition againſt 


thoſe on whom he made war, ſome deſigns like- 
wiſe on the State he-was W to defend. With 


* 


88 : this 
x Liv lib. x, c. 31. 4 
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thi double intention he did not rely on the forces c H LAP. 
of Tarentum, but paſſed into Italy at the head of —— 
2 numerous army, formed on the model of the 
Macedonians; and accuſtomed: to ſervice in the 

wars of that country and of Greece, 

This is the firſt enemy whoſe forces can be con- 
{ſidered as a known meaſure, with which to com- 
pare, or by which, in this early period of their 
hiſtory, we can eſtimate the power and military 
attainments of the Romans. They had been vic- 
torious in Italy, but the character and proweſs of 
the enemies they had vanquiſhed are unknown. 
This prince knew the arts of war as they were 

practiſed in Macedonia and in Greece, and was 
reputed one of the firſt captains of that or any 
other age . He accordingly prevailed over the 
Romans in ſome of their firſt encounters; but 
found that partial victories did not ſubdue this 
people, nor decide the conteſt. Having vaſt 
ſchemes of ambition in Sicily and Africa, as well 
as in Italy, he ſuddenly ſuſpended his operations 
againſt the Romans, to comply with an invitation 
he received from Syracuſe, to poſſeſs himſelf of 
that kingdom in behalf of his ſon, who had ſome 
pretenſions to the crown in the right of Agathocles, 
from whom he was deſcended. 

In order to purſue this object, he endeavoured 


| | wW- 
I Pyrrhus, it is faid, was ſtruek with the military aſpect of the Romans, 
and admired in particular the form of their encampments. The Greeks al- 
ways endeavoured to avail themſelevs of natural ſtrengths, and accommodated 
the diſpoſition of their camp to the ground ; but the Romans, truſting only to 
their artificial works, pitched on the plain, and never varied the form of their 
encampments. Plutarch in vit. Pyrrh. 
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— but was told, that, in order to treat with the Ro- 


* 


mans, he muſt evacuate ' their country and return 
to his own*, With this anſwer he paſſed into 
Sicily ; and after ſome operations which were ſuc- 
ceſsful, though not ſufficiently ſupported by his 
partizans in that country to obtain the end of his 


expedition, he returned again into Italy for the de- 


fence of Tarentum; but found that during his ab- 


fence the Romans had made a 'confiderable pro- 


greſs, and were in condition to repay the defeats 
they had ſuffered in the beginning of the war. 
Having brought this matter to the proof in ſeveral 
encounters, he committed the defence of 'Taren- 
tum to one of his officers ; and after this fruitleſs 
attempt to make conqueſts beyond the Ionian Sea, 


in which he had employed fix years, he returned 


DP. C. 481. 


to his own country. 

The Romans continuing the war ontidaſt Taren- 
tum, in about two years after the departure of 
Pyrrhus from Italy, made themſelves maſters of 


the place. Here, it is mentioned, that they found, 


for the firſt time, the plunder of an opulent city, 


- containing the. models of elegant workmanſhip in 


the fine arts, and the apparatus of an exquiſite 


luxury. © In former times,” ſays Florus, © the 


_ « victorious generals of Rome exhibited in their 


% 


«triumphs herds of cattle driven from the Sabines 
„ and the Volſci, the empty cars of the Gauls, 


* and broken arms of the Samnites : but in that 


3 „„õñ;5«ðyyᷣ ᷑ ᷣ mia 
- x Liv, Epitome, lib. xiii, Plutarch in vit. Pyr. | 
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« which was ſhewn for the conqueſt of Tarentum, HA r. 
the proceſſion was led by Theſſalian and Mace- . 
« donian captives, followed with carriages loaded 
« with precious furniture, with pictures, ſtatues, 
plate, and other ornaments of filver and gold .“ 
Spoils which, we may gueſs, in the firſt exhibition 
of them, were valued at Rome more as the public 
trophies of victory, than felt as the baits of pri- 
vate avarice, or the objects of a mean admiration. 
The Roman citizen as yet lived content in his 
cottage, furniſhed in the rudeſt manner; and he 
ſubſiſted on the ſimpleſt fare, the produce of his 
own labour. Curius Dentatus, the Conful who 
obtained this triumph, for the reduction of Ta- 
rentum, having the offer of fifty jugera as a reward 
from the public for his ſervices, would accept of 
no more than ſeven. This, he ſaid, is the ordina- 
ry portion of a citizen, and that perſon muſt be an 
unworthy member of the commonwealth who can 
wiſh for more . 
From the conqueft of Tarentum the Romans v. c. 48. 
may be confidered as the ſovereigns of Italy, al- 
| though 


x. Florus, lib. i. e. 18. 


2 A Roman citizen in this period might, by the law of Licinius, bave an 
eſtate of five hundred jugera, or about three hundred acres; but the ordinary 
patrimony of a noble family was probably far below this meaſure ; and the 
lot of a citizen in the new colonies ſeldom exceeded ſeven jugera. The peo- 
ple were lodged in cottages and ſlept on ftraw, (Plin. lib. zviu. e. 3. Cicer. 
pro Roſſio, Val. Max. lib. iv. c. 3.). The Romans, till a little before the fiege 
of Tarentum, had no coin but copper, and eſtimated property more common- 

ly by the head of cattle than by money. They coined ſilver for the firſt time 
U. C. 485. For gold it was known as a precious material, and was ſometimes 
joined with oxen in the reward of a e ſervices, Liv. lib. iv. c. 30. 


Ibid. N lib. J 
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one though their dominion was extremely ill defined, 
either in reſpect to its nature or to its extent, 


They but in a few inſtances laid claim to abſolute 


ſovereignty, and leaſt of all over thoſe who were 


moſt ſubmiſſive to their power. It was their max. 
im to ſpare the obſequious, but to cruſh 'the 
proud; an artful profeſſion, by which, under the 


pretences of generoſity and magnanimity, they 


ſtated themſelves as the ſovereign nation. Under 
this preſumptuous maxim their friendſhip was to 
be obtained, by ſubmiſſion alone; and was, no 


| be than their enmity, fatal to, thoſe who em- 


braced it. The title of ally was, for the moſt 
part, no more than a ſpecious name, under which 
they diſguiſed their dominion, and under which 
they availed themſelves of the ſtrength and reſour- 
ces of other nations, with the leaſt poſſible alarm 
to their jealouſy or pride. 

With the Latins they had. early formed an al- 


_ lance offenſive and defenfive, in which the par- 
ties mutually ſtipulated the number of troops to 


be furniſhed by each; the reſpective ſhares which 
each was to have in the ſpoils of their common 
enemies, and the manner of adjuſting any diſputes 


that might ariſe between them. This was the 


league which the Latins were ſuppoſed to have ſo 
frequently broken, and of which the Romans ſo 
often exacted the obſervance by force 2. 


In the firſt ſtruggles which they made to reſtore 
their ſettlement after its deſtruction by the Gauls, 


and 


4 ret 0 debellare ſuperbos. "BD: 
2 Dionyf. Hal. lib. vi. p. 415. Liv. lb. vi. e. 10. lib. ix. c. 43- 
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and in the fubſequent wars, which en ron t_ © i r. 
dred years they had to maintain, in ſupport of their, 


new eſtabliſhment, different cantons of theſe origi- 
nal confederates, as well as many of their own co- 
lonies, had taken very different parts, and in the 
treaties which enſued, obtained, or were ſentenced 
to, different conditions; ſome were admitted to 
the freedom of Rome, and partook in the preroga- 
tive of Roman citizens. A few were, by their 
own choice, in preference to the character of Ro- 
man citizens, permitted to retain the independency 
of their towns, and were treated as allies. Others, 
under pretence of being admitted to the freedom 
of Rome, though without the right of ſuffrage, 
were deprived of their corporation eſtabliſhments, 
and with the title of Citizens, treated as ſubjects, 
A few were ſubjected in form to a military power, 
and had a Prefect or Governor annually ſent from 
Rome. ö 6 
; From 
1 The city of Capua, together with its diſtrict of Campania, was the firſt 
example of a provincial government eſtabliſhed by the Romans in any of their 
conqueſts, The Campanians, in order to be protected againſt the Samnites, 
had delivered themſelves up to the Romans. But they ſoon after became 
ſenſible of their own folly, in truſting their defence to any force but their 
own, or in reſigning their power as a State, with a view to preſerve any thing 
elſe. When they perceived this error, they endeavoured, in conjunction with 
ſame of their neighbours, to form a party againſt their new maſters; and be- 
ing defeated in their attempts to recover their independence, were treated 
with the ſeverity that is commonly employed againſt rebel ſubjects. Their 
Senate and popular afſembly, under pretence of ſuppreſſing ſeminaries of fac- 
tion, were aboliſhed, and a Priefet or Governor annually appointed, (Liv. 
lib. ix. c. 20.). A ſimilar courſe, under the ſame pretence, was ſoon aftey 


taken with Antium, (Liv. lib. ix. c. 21.). This had been the principal ſea- 
port of the Volſci, and long the head of many formidable combinations againſt 


the Romans, 
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CHAP. From this unequal treatment aroſe the variety 

of conditions by which the natives of Italy were 
'_ diſtinguiſhed, as Colonies, Municipal Towns, Al- 

lies, Præfectures, or Provincial Governments, un- 

til about 181 years after this date, when, as will 

be mentioned in the ſequel, the whole was ſet- 
tled or raiſed to the ſame level, by the general ad- 
miſſion of all the Italians upon the rolls of the 
n or citizens of N 


C HAP. 
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"CHAZ. IV. 


| Limits of 1000 — Contiguous Nations. 2 ae 105 


Gaul. — Greet and Phenician Colonies of Gaul 
and Spain. Nations of Hllyricum.—Of Greece. 
Acbæan League.—Thebans.— Atbeniang.— Afa- 
tic Nations. Pergamus.—Syria.—Egypt.—Car- 


thage—The Mamertines of Meſfina.—Occafion of 


the firſt War with Carthage, Loſſes of the' Par. 
tier. Peace. State of the Romans. Political 
or civil Tftituttons.—Colonies —Muſters.—Ope- 
ration on the Coin. Increuſe of the Slaves. Ola- 
 diators.— Different Reſults of ' the War at Rome 
and Carthage. Mutiny and Invaſion of the Mer- 


cenaries at Carthage. —End of this War —Gef- 


fron of Sardinia. Mar with the Tllyrians. 1 
Were —— with oak Dole, 


A 


tageous a ſituation, were enabled to act a diſtin- 
guiſhed part in every tranſaction which concerned 
the condition of nations in that country; it is pro- 
per in this place to carry our obſervation beyond 
the boundaries of that peninſula, and to enumerate 
the powers that were then eſtabliſhed on different 
ſides of it, or beyond the narrow ſeas by which it 
was nearly ſurrounded. 

Italy was not then ſuppoſed to comprehend the 


whole of that tract which has 3 in later times been 
known 


S the Romans, at the time to which our 'nar- CHAP. 
ration is brought, were become the ſove- 8 


reigns of Italy, or, by their aſcendant i in ſo advan- pk 


r — _ ! —_—— . 
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CHAP, known under this name. Being bounded, as at 
. preſent, on the ſouth and eaſt by the ſeas of Sicily 
and the bay of Tarentum, it extended no farther 
to the north-weſt than to the Arnus on the one 
hand, and to the Rubicon on the other. Beyond 
theſe limits the weſtern coaſts were inhabited by 
a number of tribes, which, under the name of Li- 
gurians, occupied the deſcents of the Appenines 
and the ſouth of the Alps quite to the ſea-ſhore. 
On the other ſide of the Appenines, from Sene- 
gallia to the Alps, the rich and extenſive plains on 
both ſides of the Po were in the poſſeſſion of Gaul- 
iſh nations, who were ſaid, ſome centuries before, 
to have paſſed the mountains, and who were then 
| actually ſpread over a fertile tract of more than 
twelve hundred miles in circumference. They 
conſiſted of nine different hordes, which were ſup- 
poſed to have paſſed the Alps at different times. 
Of theſe the Lebecii, Inſubres, Cenomani, and Ve- 
neti, occupied the northern banks of the Po, in- 
cluding what are now the ſtates of Milan, Venice, 
and other parts of Lombardy on that ſide of the 
river. The Anianes, Boii, Egones, and Senones, 
were ſettled to the ſouthward, from the Po to the 
5 deſcents of the Appenines, and on the coaſts of the 
_ Hadriatic to Senegallia, over what are now the 
ſtates of Parma, Modena, Bologna, and Urbino. 
In this favourable ſituation they appear to have 
abated much of their native ferocity, though with- 
out acquiring, in any confiderable degree, the arts 


that improve the conveniencies of life. They fed 
; chiefly 
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chiefly on the milk or the fleſh of their cattle, and Af 
were occupied: entirely in the care of their arms —— 
and of their herds. By theſe, and the ornaments 
of gold, of which they were extremely fond, they 
eſtimated their riches. They were divided into 
Tribes or Cantons, and lived in cottages huddled 
together, without any form of towns ox of villages; 
had a leader in every horde, Who wðas diſtinguiſh- 
ed by his retinue, or valued himſelf chiefly on 
the number of his followers. They made conſider- 
able. encroachments! on the, ſtates of Ktruria and 
Umbria; but were at laſt encountered, and ſtop- 
ped in their progreſs, by the Romans; ſo much, 
that all the ſettlements, of thele nations within the 
Rubicon, and from thence to Senegallia, had, about 
three years before the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy, 
been obliged, to eee cha eine of 
Rome 

The coaſts ＋ — cradle to the ſh 
ward, of Italy, had been known. to the nations of 
Greece; and of Aſia, and had received many colo- 
nies from thence in the form of trading ſettlements, 
which remained altogetherdiſtin& from the natives. 
Such were the Greek colonies at Marſeilles, Empo- 
riæ, Saguntum, and, even on the coaſts of the ocean, 
ſuch was the Tyrian colony at Gades in Spain. On 
the other ſide of Italy, and round the Hadriatic, 
were diſtributed a number of. {mall nations, the 
Iſtrians, Dalmatians, and Illyrians; of which, at 
the time when the Romans became acquainted 
with the navigation of this gulf, the Illyrians, be- 
Vox. I. H ing 

2 Polyb. lib. ii. c. 27. 19. 29. 
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* extended eaſtward to the'confines of Macedonia. 


— U. C. 421. 


The fine age of Greece was paſt, and Alexander 
the Great had finiſhed} the career of his victories 
about ſixty years before this date. His hereditary 
Aominions, as well as his perſonal conqueſts, were 


diſmembered,' and become tlie patrimony of offi- 


cers; who had learned under him to affect the ma- 
jeſty and xhe power of kings. Macedonia was go- 
verned by Antigonus Dezen, who, together witl 
the principality of Pella, held in dependence on 
himſelf Epirus, Theſſaly, and Greece, to the Iſth- 
mus of Corinth. He had contended with Pyrrhus, 
the late invader of Italy, for part of this territory 7 
and, by the death of menen! was no in 
poſſeſſiom of the whole. an 2413 ieee ee en 
In one part of the coaſt of the Ionian es, and 
on the Gulf of Corinth, were ſettled the Etolians, 
Who, during che proſperity of Greece, had been 
an obſcure and barbarbus horde; but had now, by 


the confederatcy of à number of cantons, laid many 


diſtricts around them under contribution, and act- 
ed a aictin arme Pat i che eee neee 
which followed. a „ Ae 

On the other ſide of the Gulf of Corinth a fimi- 
lar confederity was formed by the Achæan » a 
The name of Achala, in tlie fabulous ages, was 
the moſt general denomination of Greece. When 
other names, of Dorians and Ionians, of Athenians 


and Spartahs, became more diſtinguiſhed, the name 


fo Achizams Was e to the tribes who 
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e ſouthern coaſt; on the Gulf of Corinth, c ner. 


from Elis to Sicyon. On this tract twelve little 
cantons} Dymæ, Phara, Tritæa, Rhipes, Thafium, 
Patræ, Pellene, Egium, Bura; Carynia Olenos, 
and Hellice n, having changed their government 
from prineipalities to republics, entered into a 
league, or confederacy, for common defence. Hel- 
ice had been, from time immemorial, the ſeat of 
their aſſembly; but this place having been over- 
whelmed by an inundation of the * cert and 
ings were transferred to Egium. 39% 

In the more celebrated times of Spanta; n 
and Thebes, theſe Little eantons being ſituated on 

a poor and rocky ſhore; without ſipping and with- 
out harbours, were of little *confideration in the 
hiſtory of Greece; they took no part in the de- 
fence of that country from the invaſſons of Darius, 
or of Xerxes, and were not mentioned in the di- 
viſions that followed under the hoſtile banners of 
Sparta 'and-of Athens: They began, however, to 
appear in ſupport of the liberties of Greece: againft 
Philip, the father of Alexander, and partook with 
the other Greeks in the defeat which they receiv- 
ed frem that prince at Cheronea, and in all its 
conſequences. Their league was accordingly diſ- 
ſolved by the conqueror,; and ſome of: their ca- 
tons ſeparately annexed to the Macedonian mo- 
narehy. But about the time that Pyrrhus invaded 
Italy, Dymæ, Patræ, Pharæ, and Tritæa found an 
nne. to renew their ancient rang = 


++. 1 Pauſarins, lib. vii, e. 6. 2 Plutarch, in Vit. Arat. p. 322. 
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ner. They were joined in about five years afterwards 
—— by the canton of Ægium, and ſucceſſively by thoſe 


of Bura and Carynia. Theſe, during a period of 
about twenty years, eontinued to be the only par- 
ties in this famous league. They had a, general 
congreſs, at which they originally elected two an- 
nual officers of, ſtate, and a common ſecretary. 
They afterwards: committed the executive power 
10 one offieer; and, under the famous Aratus of 
Sieyon, united that republic, together 2 
and Megara, to their league 
About the time at which the Roman: Stone 
maſters of Tarentum, this combination was become 
the moſt conſiderable power of the Peloponneſus, 
and affected to unite the whole of it under their 
banners ; but Sparta, though greatly fallen from 
the ſplendour of her ancient diſcipline and power, 
Was fill; too proud, or too much under the direc- 
tion of her own, ambitious leaders, to ſuffer herſelf 
to be abſorxbed in this upſtart; confederacy: ſhe 
continued for ſome time its rival, and was at laſt 
the cauſe, or furniſhed the occaſion, of its fall. 
The Thebans and Athenians; though ſtill pre- 
ending to the dignity of independent nations, 
were greatly reduced, and ready to become the 
Prey of an party, who, breaking through the 
other haxriers nat were ſtill oppoſed to the con- 
Aueſt of Greece, Was 3 — to n 
them. BI bo Rel us ern $4 A! 
An Aſia, a confiderable; ane . 
round the * of Pergomus, and bore its name. 


Syri 
x Poly. 94 i e. " tal Paufanias, lib, vii, _ 
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ilk was become a mighty kingdom, extending enn P. 


from the coaſts of Tonia to Armenia and Perſia. 
This kingdom had been formed by Seleucus Ni- 
canor, a principal officer in the army of Alexan- 
der, and it was now in the 4 parry we of 35 on 
Antiochus Soter. 


Egypt, in the ſame manner, had alle from the 


firſt Ptolemy to his ſon Philadelphus, who, upon 
the expitlfion of Pyrrhus from Italy, had entered 
into à 'correſpondence with the Romans. This 
— wee pr te iſland of 8 ; "ONE * 


5 on the ſouth and the weſt from e 
ria, of which the poſſeſſion was ſtill diſputed by An- 


tiochus, to the ſandy deſarts of Lybia. Beyond theſe 
deſarts, on the coaſts of the Mediterranean, and 
almoſt oppoſite to the iſland of Sicily, lay the fa- 
mous republic of Carthage, now ſovereign of a 
conſiderable territory in the midſt of petty African 
monarchies, out of which the great len of 
Numidia was afterwards formed. 

- The city of Carthage is ſaid to have been found- 
ed about one hundred years earlier than Rome, 
was now unqueſtionably farther advanced in the 
commercial and lucrative arts, and ſuperior to 
Rome in every reſource, befides that which is de- 
rived. from the national character, and which is 
the conſequence of public virtue. | 

In reſpe& to mere form, the conſtitution of both 
nations was nearly alike. They each had a ſenate 
and popular aſſemblies, and annually elected two 


Hy: officers 
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cHA?, Officers of en eee direction of their 


a xd a civil and military affairs, Even at Carthage the 


collateral members of government were ſo fortu- 
nately balanced, as to have ood, for ages the ſhock 
of corrupt, factioms, without having luffered any 
fatal revolution, or without having fallen into ei- 
ther extreme of anarchy or tyrannical uſurpation. 
The frequent proſpect indeed, which this common- 
wealth had, of incurring theſe, evils, joined to the 
inffuence of a barbarous ſuperſtition, which repre- 


ſented the gods as delighted with human ſacrifices, 
probably rendered the temper of the people in ſo 
high a degree inhuman and eruel. Under the ſan- 


guinary policy of this ſtate, it was common for offi- 
cers to be adjudged, in caſe of miſtakes or want of 


capacity, as well as of crimes, to expire on the 
eros, or ta ſuffer ſome other en ve 


equally odious and unjuft 2, . 5 

The Carthaginians being ſettled © on \ of peniniala, 
and at fixſt without ſufficient land or territory 
to maintain any conſiderable numbers of people, 
applied themſelves to ſuch arts as might procure 
a ſubſiſtence from abroad; and in proceſs of time, 
upon the deſtruction of Tyre, became the prin- 
eipal merehants and carriers to all che nations 
inhabiting the eoaſts of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Their ſituation, fo eonyenient for ſhipping, was 
extremely favourable. tp the purſuit of trade; and 
ow n den eee. poſſeſſton of a 
33.1651 n Har PO fen  hermitery 
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territory by which they became a landed as well as cx « v; 
a naval power. They paſſed into Spain, under 
pretence of giving ſupport and aſſiſtance to the city 
of Gades, which, like themſelves, was a colony 
from Tyre. They became waſters of Sardinia, 
and had conſiderable poſſeſſions in Sicily, of which 
they were extremely deſirous to ſeize the whole. 
From every part of their acquiſitions they endea- * 
voured to derive the profit of merchants, as well 
as the revenue of ſovereignnsss. 
In this republic, individuals had amaſſed et 
fortunes, and eſtimated rank by their wealth. A 
certain meaſure of property was required to quali- 
fy a citizen for the higher offices of ftate ; and, in 
the canvas for elections, every net whe- 
ther civil or military, was venal *. - Ambition it- 
ſelf; therefore, became a principle of avarice, and 
every Carthaginian, in order to be great, was in- 
tent to' be rich. Though the intereſts of com- 
merce ſhould have inculcated the defire of peace, 
yet the influence of a few leading men in the ſtate, 
and even the ſpirit of rapacity which pervaded the 
people, the neceſſity to which they were often re- 
duced of providing ſettlements abroad for a po- 
pulace who conld not be eafily governed at home, 
led them frequently into foreign wars, and even | 
engaged them in projects of conqueſt. But not- 
withſtanding this circumſtance, the community 
ſtifled or neglected the military character of their | 
own 1 citizens, and had perpetual recourſe to fo- I 
H 4  reigners, 
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CHAP, reigners, hum they truſied with their arms, and: 


hs 8 made the guardians of their wealth. Their ar- 


mies, for the moſt part, were compoſed of Numi- 
dians, Mauritanians, Spaniards, Gauls, and fugi- 
tive ſlaves from every country around them. They 
were among the ſew nations of the world who had 
the ingenuity, or rather the misfortune, to make 
war without becoming military, and who could 
be, victorious: abroad, while they were expoſed to 

be a prey to the meaneſt invader at h eel 
Under! this: wretched policy; ho Wever, 4 firſt 
offices of truſt and; j command being reſerved. for 
the natives, though the character of the people in 
general was mean and illiberal, yet a few, being 
deſcended of thoſe: who had enjoyed the higher 
honours of the ſtate, ſeemed to inherit the genius 
of ſtateſmen and warriors. Inſtead of ſuffering by 
the contagion of a mercenary ſpirit, the nobles of 
Carthage perhaps derived ſome additional elevation 
of mind from the contraſt of manners they were 

taught to deſpiſe. And thus, though the State, in 
general, was degenerate, a few of its members were 
qualified for great affairs. War, and the other 
objects of ſtate, naturally devolved on, ſuch men, 
and occaſionally rendered. them neceſſary to a ſe- 
dentary or corrupted people, who, in ordinary 
times, were diſpoſed to ſlight their abilities, or to 
diſtruſt their power. They became unfortunately 
a party for war in the councils of their country, 
as thoſe who. were jealous of them became, with 
Rill leſs advantage to the public, a party for peace; 
| 1 46 Os 
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or, when at war, a party who endeavoured to ems» HAT 
barraſs the conduct of thoſe in power; and, under 
the effects of misfortune, were ever ready to pur- 

chaſe tranquillity by the moſt — e — 
gerous conceſſions. 

Carthage being miſtreſs of the ** was dy 
long known on the coaſts of Italy: ſhe had treaties 
ſubſiſting with the Romans above two hundred 
years, in which they mutually ſettled the limits of 
their navigation, and the regulations of their trade. 

And the Romans, as parties in theſe treaties, ap- 
pear to have had intercourſe with foreign nations 
by ſea, earlier than is ſtated in 2 other e of 
their hiſtory. 

In the firſt of thoſe manns -which is Wer in u. c. 244. 
the conſulate of L. Junius Brutus and M. Horatius, | 
the firſt year of the Commonwealth, the Romans, * 
unleſs they were forced by an enemy, or by ſtreſs = 
of weather, engaged not to advance on the coaſt of 
Africa beyond the Fair Promontory, which lay 
about twenty leagues to the 1 af the * 
of Carthage. {1 

It was agreed, that, even in 1 theſe hw 
they ſhould remain no longer than five days, and 
{upply themſelves only with what might be ne- 
ceſſary to refit their veſſels, or to furniſh them 
with victims for the uſual facrifices performed at 
ſea. But that in Sardinia, and even in Africa, to 
the weſt of this boundary, they ſnould be at liberty 
to trade and to diſpoſe of their merchandize with -· 
out paying any duties beſides the fees of the crier 

| and 
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CH Ar. - and clerk of ſale and that the public faith ſhould 
— be-ipledged for the payment of the price of all 


goods ſold under the inſpection of theſe officers, 


That the ports of _ ſhould: . "__ 


to both nations. RO 

That the Gatthaiglabars: nee! in mould 
not commit any hoſtilities on the coaſt of Latium, 
nor maleſt the inhabitants of Ardæa, Antium, 
Laurentium, Circeii, Ferracina, or of any other 


place in alliance with Rome; that they ſhould not 


attempt to erect any fortreſs on that coaſt 5 and that, 
if they ſhould land at any time with an armed 


force, they ſhould not, upon any account auer, 


remain a night on ſhore. 


By ka ſubſequent treaty, in which "I Kats of 


Utica and Tyre are comprehended as allies to 
both parties, the former articles are renewed with 
additional limitations to the navigation and trade 
of the Romans, and with ſome extenſion to that 
of the Carthaginians. The latter, for inſtance, 


are permitted to trade in the ports of Latium, and 


even to plunder the natives, provided they put 
the Romans in poſſeſſion of any ſtrong- holds they 


ſhould ſeize on the coaſt; and provided they 


N U. C. 474+ 


ſhould releaſe, without ranſom, fuch of the allies 
of the Romans as became their priſoners *. 


Upon the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy, with an 
armament which equally alarmed both nations, 


the Romans and Garthaginians again renewed 
. treaties "_ an 1 — article, in which 
351425 2:11 4 e173 25h J cet 
1 Polyb. lb. iii. c. 33 
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they agreed mutually to ſupport each other againſt cu a p. 
the deſigns of that prince, and not to enter into 3 


any ſeparate treaty with him inconſiſtent with 
this defenſive | alliance : and farther ſlipulated, 
that, in the wars which were expected with this 
enemy, the Carthaginians, whether as principals 
or auxiliaries, ſhould furniſh the whole of the 
ſhipping, both tranfports and armed gallies; but 
that the expence of every armament ſhould be de- 
frayed at the ann in I behalf 
* nere. 1 

In obſervance probably of: the laſt of: theſe 
tentien, and by mutual concert, though with con- 
ſiderable jealoufy and diſtruſt of each other, the 
forces of theſe nations combined in reducing the 
garriſon which Pyrrhus had left at Tarentum. 
Each had their ſeparate deſigns on the place; and 
when its fate was determined, from thenceforward 
conſidered the other as the moſt dangerous com- 
petitor for dominion and power. Phyrrus, even 
when they were joined in alliance againſt himſelf, 
is ſaid to have foreſeen their quarrels, and to have 
pointed at the iſland of Sicily 3 as the dene of 
their conteſt. 

In that iſland the Cindi: were ety 


in poſſeſſion of Lylibæum, with other poſts of im- 


portance, and had à defign on the Whole. The 
Romans were in fight of it; and by their ſituation 
at Rhegium, commanded one fide of the Straits. 
The other fide was occupied by the Mamertines, 
 arace of Italian TI who, being placed at. 


| Meſſina, 
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ca xe, Meſſina by the king of Syracuſe to defend that 
tion, barbarouſly murdered the citz ens) and and took 


poſſeſſion of their habitations and effects Ef. 
This horrid action was afterwards: — by 
a Roman legion poſted at Rhegium during the 
late wars in Italy: theſe likewiſe murdered their 
hoſts, and ſeized their effects; but were puniſhed 
by the Romans; for this act of 'cruelty and treach- 
ery, with the moſt exemplary rigour. They were 
conducted in chains to Rome, ſeourged, and be- 
headed by fifties at a time. The crime of the 
Mamertines was reſented by the Sicilians in gene- 
ral with a like indignation; and the authors of it 
were purſued, by Hiero king of Syracuſe in par- 
ticülar, with a generous and heroic revenge. They 
were, at length, reduced to ſuch diſtreſs, that they 
reſol ved to ſurrender themſelves to the firſt power 
that could afford them protection. But, being 
divided in their choice, one party made an of- 
fer of their ſubmiſſion to the Carthaginians, the 
other to the Romans. The latter ſcrupled to pro- 


tect a crime of which they had fo lately puniſhed 


an example in their own people. And, while 
they heſitated on the propoſal that was made to 
them, the Carthaginians, favoured by the delay of 
their rivals, and by the neighbourhood of their 
own military ſtations, got the ſtart of their com- 
petitors, and ene e into the town of Meſ⸗ 
Fan 0 
| —— unexpeces advantage gained bd a power 
of 
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of which they were jealous; and the danger of ſuf 


225 


* 


fering a rival to command the: paſſage into Italy. 


removed the ſeruples of the Romans; and the offi- 
cer who had charge of their forces in the conti- 
guous parts of the country, was | atdered to aſſem - 
ble all the ſhipping that could be found on the 
coaſt from Tarentum to Naples, to paſs ' with his 
army into Sicily, and endeavour to diſpoſſeſs the 
Carthaginians from the city of Meſſina. 
As ſoon as this officer appeared in the road with 
a force ſo much ſuperior to that of his rivals, the 
party in the city, that favoured the admiſſion of 
the Romans, tock arms, and forced the Cartha- 
ginjans to evacuate the plac‚ mee. 
Here commencedithe firſt: Punic war, Jbinttda 
years after the departure of Pyrrhus- from Italy, 
eight years after the ſurrender of Tarentum, and 
inthe) four hundred and ninetieth year of Rome. 
In this war, the firſt object of either party was no 
mote than to ſecure. the poſſeſſion of Meſſina, and 
to command the paffage of the Straits Which ſepa: 
rate Italy from Sieily; but their: views were gra- 


dually extended to objects of more importance, to 


1 that _—_— 
the Rago:367t tnetrogqa:: n 7 
The tt in which they were now engaged 
was likely to be extrèmely unequal. On the one 
ſide appeared the reſources of à great nation, col- 
lected fromm extenſive dominions, a great naval force, 
N 1 and the 3 of exertions 

CET made 


ap reren of 


*. 3 - 5 Gait 
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CH LA p. made at à diſtande. On the other, the mere fero- 
city or valogrioff a ſmall State, hitherto exerted 
5 only againſt their neighbours of Italy, who, though 
ſubdued, were averſe to ſubjection, and not in con- 
dition to furniſn the neceſſary ſupplies for a diſtant 
war; without commerce or revenue, without any 
army but what was annually: formed by detach- 
ments from their own people, and without any of- 
ficers beſides the ordinary magiſtrates: af the city; 
engaged, in ſhort, in a war at fea; without any na- 
val force, or experience of continued and remote 
Weine r eee tors tio od; at, 
Not withſtanding theſe unpromiſing appearances 
on the ſide of the Romans, the cammanding aſpect 
ef their firſt deſnent upon Sicily ꝓrocured them not 
only! the poſſaſſion of Meſſina, but ſoon after de- 
tarmined Hier, the king of: Syracuſe, hitherto in 
alliaute with the Cathaginians, to aſpouſe their 
ter ardũ td / join them with dus on. Being thus 
| reinforced by tho natives of Sicily, they were ena- 
e bled t9recal-partiof the force with which they be- 
gan the Marg continued, thaugh at a leſa expence, 
to act on the: offenſive; and drove the Carthagi- 
nians from many of their important ſtations in the 
n woo n ent ide ol R 2% 
While the axms ef then Romans and of Hier 
wers victariaus h land, thecGarthaginians conti- 
nued to be maſters of the ſen, kept poſſeſſion of all 
the harbours, in Sicily, overwed the coaſts, ob- 
Di ſtructed 
1 Polyb, lib. i. | an 2 1,1 niet” 
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alarmed that country itſelf with frequent deſcents: Y _, 


It was evident; that, under theſe diſadvantages, 
the Romans could neither make nor preſerve any 
maritime acqui ſitions; and it was neceſſary, either 
to drop the canteſt in yielding the ſea, or to en- 
deavour, on that element likewiſe, to cope with 
their rival. Though not altogether, as hiſtorians 
repreſent them, unacquainted with ſhipping, they 
were certainly inferior to the Carthaginians in the 
art of navigation, and altogether unprovided with 
ſhips of force. Fortunately: for them, neither the 
art of navigation, nor that of conſtructing ſhips, 
was yet arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection as 
not to be eaſily imitated by nations who had any 
experience or practice of the ſea. Veſſels of the 
beſt conſtruction hitherto known were fit to be 
navigated only with oars, or in a fair wind and on 
2 ſmooth ſea. They might be built of green tim- 
ber; and, in caſe of a ſtorm, could run aſhore un- 
der any cover, or upon any beach that was clear 
of rocks. Such ſhips as theſe the Romans, with - 
out heſitation, undertook to provide. Having a 
Carthaginian galley accidentally ſtranded at Meſ- 
ſina for a model, it is ſaid, that, in fixty days from 
the time that the timber was cut down, they fitted 
out and manned for the ſea one hundred gallies of 
five tier of gars, and twenty of three tier. Veſſels 
of the firſt of theſe rates carried three acer 

rowers, and two hundred fighting men. | 
The manner of apply ing their oars from for many 
tiers, 


* 
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CH AP, tiers, aud a much greater number which they ſome- 
—.— times employed, has juſtly appeared a great diffi- 


culty to the mechanics and antiquaries of capers 
times; and is confeſſedly not well underſtood. 

Phe Romans, while their gallies were Wa 
trained their rowers to the oar on benches that 
were erected on the beach; and placed in the form 
of thoſe of a real galley . And being ſenfible that 
the enemy muſt be ſtill greatly ſuperior in the 
management of their fhips and in the quickneſs of 


their motions, they endeauoured to deprive them 


of this advantage, by preparing to grapple, and to 
bid their veſſels together. In this condition the 
men might engage on equal terms, fight from their 
ſtages or decks as on ſolid ground, and the Roman 
uckler and NV Ord have the ſame effect as on ſhore. 

With an armament thus forced into uſe, and 


evei unfortunate in its firſt attempts, they learned, 
nevertheleſs} by perſeverance, to Vanquiſh the ma- 


ſters i the ſea on their own element; and not on- 
A protected the coaſts of Italy, and ſupported their 
operations in Sicily, but, with a fleet of three hun- 
dred and thirty fail, though ſtill inferior in num- 
ber to their enemy, obtained a ſignal victory at 
ſea z in the ſequel of which a Roman army was 
landed in Africa; and; profiting by the miſtake of 
their enemy, in taking ground that was unfit for 


the operation of elephants and horſe, in which 


great part of their ſtrength contifted, put them to 
route, opening the way to the * 05 of Car- 
Ynenm 0: e $0 fn Ser 10 TOOLS? thage. 
.x'Polyb. lib, i. c. 20, 27. c - 
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mage. | The Roman Conſul buoyed up with ſo cnae. 
much ſucceſs, and wiſhing to have the honour of 3 B98 


terminating the war before the arrival of a ſucceſ. 
for to ſhare it with him, offered to treat with the 
vanquiſhed, but on terms ſo extravagant as could 
not be accepted. In the mean time the Carthagi- 
nians recovered from the effects of their late de- 
feat, and being led by Xantippus, a Spartan citi- 
zen, trained in the manner of his country to mat - 
ters of ſtate and of war, retaliated on the Romans 
with great ſlaughter. In this fatal defeat, the fa- 
mous Conſul Regulus became a captive, and moſt 
of his army was either killed or taken; and what 
is perhaps ſtill more memorable, the victorious 
Spartan inſtanly withdrew from Carthage, know- 
ing that he had more to fear from the envy of 
thoſe he had mortified by his ſucceſs, than to _ 
from the gratitude of their country. * 
On this event the ſcene of the war was removed 
again into Sicily; and the Romans, ſtill endea- 
vouring to maintain a naval power, ſuffered ſo ma- 
ny loſſes, and experienced ſo many diſaſters, that 
they became, during a certain period of the ſtrug- 
gle, diſguſted with the ſervice at ſea, and ſeemed 
to drop all pretenſions to act on that element. In 
the courſe of a few years, however, while they en- 
deavoured to continue their efforts by land with- 
out the co-operation of a fleet, they became ſenfible 
of the neceſſity they were under of reſtoring their 
ſhips; and they did ſo with a reſolution and vi- 
gour, which enabled them once more to prevail 
Vol. I. . over 
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r. over the ſuperior {kill and addreſs of their enemy 2, N 
— Tn this ruinous conteſt both parties, with in- 
creaſed animoſity, continued the utmoſt exertion 
of their powers, In one naval engagement, rec- 
koning the forces that were engaged on both ſides, 
five hundred gallies of five tier of oars, with two 
hundred and fifty thouſand men, and in another, 
ſeven hundred gallies, with three hundred and fif. 
ty thouſand men, were brought into action :; and 

in the reſult of theſe ſtruggles the Romans having 
loſt, either by tempeſts or by the hands of the 
enemy, 


x With reſpect to 4 1 war, and ** . preceding, as being {til 
we may ſuſpect, within the period of mere tradition, it has not been thought 
proper to attempt fuch a detail as would fully acedunt for events, though in 
ſome meaſure ſupplied by Polybins. The example of the Elder Cato, (Vid. 
Cor. Nepos in Catone), who wrote of theſe wars, without naming the com- 

manders, has been aflopted. They are treated as operations of the State, and 
characteriſtic of the People, not as matter of diſtinction to any particular : 
perſon concerned. In this, however; the name of Atiliys Regulus perhaps 
ought to be excepted: in him the poets and encomiaſts of his country have 
found a peenlinr theme of exultation and tender regret ; of the laſt in bis cap- { 
tvity, of he Grit in his magnanimous rejection of the propoſed ranſom for 
bimſelf and his fellow captives. Of the laſt, indeed, Polybius is filent ; but, 
with ſeverity, animadverts on the abuſe of profperity, which; from the ex- 
ample of Regulus, be fates as a warning ts his reader, The ſubject indeed is . 
well fitted to poetry, and is accordingly made the oceaſion of much beautiful - 
verſe and tender allufions, (Vid. Horace, Lib. 3tio, Ode sto). It will appear, | 
however, in the treaty of peace which followes, that the Romans did not 
at all ſhrink from the precedent of receiving their people again from capti- 
vity. And indeed the wiſdom of any ſuch ſeverity as is aſcribed to them, 
in the caſe of Regulus and his army, may well be queſtioned. It is pro- 
Þable, chat men will do more under. a pruſpect of generous treatment in 
their misfortunes, than they would do under the terrors of ruthleſs ſeverity 
and cruelty. But what of all other circumſtances is the moſt inſtructive in ; 
| - this bulineſs, is the flight of Xantippus, who, inſtead of pretending, to any 
= reward for his ſervices, or waiting to profit by the gratitude of thoſe he bad | 
| ſaved from deſtruction, withdrew immediately, to eſcape from the torrent of 
| envy and ſpite, which he knew might overtake _ from the re for 
| aanfideration and power at Carthage. 


| I 4: Polyb. lib. i. c. 26, | | | | | 
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enemy, ſeven hundred gallies; their antagoniſts, © a r. 
about five hundred? ; both were inclined to deſiſt,⁊æ 
and the Crnckaginiate, in particular, beginning to V. C. 512 
balance the inconveniencies whieh attended the 
continuance of war againſt the eonceſſions that 

were necefſiry to obtain a peace, came to a reſo- 

lution to accept of the following terme: | 

That they ſhould evacuate Sicily, and all the 
iflands from thence to Africa: | 

That they ſhould not for the future make war on 
Hiero, king of Syracuſe, nor on any of his allies : 

Fhat they ſhould releaſe all Roman captives 
without any ranſom : 

And within twenty years pay to the- Romans a. 
ſum of three thouſand Euboic talents a. 

Thus the Romans, in the reſult of a war, which 
was the firſt they undertook beyond the limits of 
Italy, entered on the poſſeſſion of all that the Car- 
thaginians held in the iflands for which they con- 
tended ; and, by a continuation. of the ſame po- 
liey which they had fo ſuceeſsfully purſued in 
Italy, applying to the acquifitions they made, not 
the alarming denomination of conquered Subjecto, 
but the ſofter-name of Ally, they brought Hiero, 
who was foyereign of the greater part of Sicily, 
into a ſtate of willing dependence on themſelves. 

Their manners, as well as their fortunes, were a 
perfect contraſt to thoſe of the chem enemy they had 
vanquiſhed. Among the Romans, riches were of 
no account in conſtituting rank. Men became 
eminent by rendering fignal fervices to their coun- 

12 try, 
7 Rid. e. 63. a Poly. c. 62, &c, Avous bajf » million, Sterling. 
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CHAP. try, not by. accumulating wealth. Perſons of the 
a diſtinction ſubſiſted in the capacity of huſband- 


men by their own labour; and, remaining in the 
condition of peaſants, were nevertheleſs employed 
in the command of armies, and the: firſt; offices of 
State. One Conſul, of the name of Regulus, was 
found, by the officer who; came to announce his 
eleQion, equipped with the., ſheet or the baiket, 
and ſowing the ſeed of his corn in the field. Ano- 
ther, of the ſame name, ſignalized by his magna- 
nimity, as well as misfortune, while he command- 
ed in-Africa, defired to be. recalled, in order to re- 
cover the inſtruments of huſbandry, which, to the 
great diſtreſs of his family, and the hazard of their 
wanting food, a fugitive ſlave had carried off from 
his land. The Senate refuſed his requeſt, but or- 
dered the farm of their general to be tilled at the 
public expencge | 
The aſſociation of pemp 1 eduipage with 
rank and authority, it may be thought, is acci- 
dental, and only ſerves; to diſtract the attention 
which mankind owe to perſonal qualities. It ne- 
vertheleſs appears to be in ſome meaſure unavoid- 
able. Men admire and diſtinguiſh their favourites 
as they can. Duillius had his piper and his torch, 
in honour of the firſt naval victory obtained by his 
country *.z, and the external enſigns of ſtate ſtruck 
the. with awe; Although they were ſtill 
rude in the choice of * or en for _ 
W 21. AL 178 f 1 ; E JELLIC . 
| eee 3 wide 
"i Vide Maxim. lib, iv. c. 4. Liv. 33 bb. xviii. Sanden ad Albi.” 
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At this time, when the nation emerged with ſo cy ap. 
much luſtre beyond the boundaries of Italy, the 


parties which divided the commonwealth, and 
whoſe animoſity ſharpened ſo much the pangs 
which preceded the birth of many of its public 
eſtabliſhments, had no longer any object of con- 
teſt. The officers of State were taken promiſcu- 
ouſly from either claſs of the people, and the di- 
ſtinction of Plebeian and Patrician had in a great 
meaſure loſt its effect. A happier ſpecies of ari- 
ſtocracy began to ariſe from the luſtre of perſonal 
qualities, and the honours of family, which de- 
yolved upon thoſe who were deſcended from citi- 


zens who had filled the higher ſtations, and who 


were diſtinguiſhed in their country's ſervice. 
— The different orders of men in the common- 
wealth having obtained the inftitutions for which 
they ſeverally contended, the number of officers, 
as well as departments, was increaſed, for the bet- 
ter adminiſtration of affairs, which, together with 
the extent of poſſeſſions, were faſt accumulating. 
Thus a ſecond Prætor was added to the original 
eſtabliſhment of this office; and, as the perſons 
whe held it were deſtined to act either in a civil 
or military capacity, to hear cauſes in the city, or 
to command armies in the field; they were aſſiſt- 
ed in the firſt of theſe functions by a new inſtitu- 
tion, that of the Centumvirs, or the Hundred, who 
were draughted from the Tribes, and appointed, 
during the year of their nomination, under the 
direction of the Prætors, to take cognizance of ci- 
vil diſputes. The number of Tribes being now 
13 completed 
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nfs. completed to thirty-five; and three of the Centum- 
urs being draughted from ' euch, mhde the lift of 
theſe ſubſidiary judges amohnt to ww hundred 

and five. 

The city, during the late deſtructive wat, ſent 
abroatl two colonies, one to Caſttum Trifivi; a vil- 
lage of the Latins, the other to Firmitirh in the 
Picenum, on the oppoſite fide of the peninfula, in- 
_ tended rather to guard and protect the coaſt, than 
to provide for any ſuperabunUance of the people, 
Thoſe numbers at this time underwent a conſider- 
able diminution * ; the Tolls having decreaſed in 
the courſe of five years, from two hundred and 
 ninety-ſeven thouſand two hundred and twenty- 
ſeven, to two hundred and fifty-one thouſand two 
hundred and twenty-two3. The revenue, for 
which citizens who were accuſtomed to pay with 
their perſonal ſervice, had little to ſpare from their 
effects, and which was at all times probably ſcanty, 
being often exhauſted by the expences of the late 
war, hrought the community under the neceſſity 
| 5 if 


x Liv. Epitom. lib. xx. 

2 Livy, in different places, mentions between thirty and forty Roman co- 
lonies ſubfiſting in Italy in the time of the ſecond Punic war, (Liv. lib. xxvii. 
e. 9. & 38.). Velleius Paterculus reckons about forty planted i in Italy after 


Sigonius, collecting the names of all the colonies mentioned by any Roman 
writer as planted in Italy, has made a liſt of about ninety. But this matter, 

* which ſo much interefts this very learned antjquary, and many others, was 
become, as we have mentioned, a ſubject of zherp enrioſity, even in the times 
of the writers from whom our accounts are collected; as all the Ttalians were 
by that time, either ii in conſequence. of the Marſic unte or eee by the 
a of Julius Liefer, kdmirted on dhe gun -& 


n nus lb. e 


che recovery of Rome from its deſtruction by tbe Gauls, (Lib. i. c. xv.) And 
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of acquitting itſelf of its debts, by diminiſhing the cu ar. 
weight, or raiſing the current value of its coin. 


The Afs, which was the ordinary meaſure of va- 
luation, being the libra, or pound of copper ſtamp- 
ed, and hitherto containing twelve ounces, was re- 
duced in its weight to two ounces *. 

The contribution now exacted from Carthage 
amounting to the ſum, already mentioned, of about 
half a million Sterling, together with the rents to be 
collected in Sicily, were likely to be greut acceſ- 
fions of wealth to ſuch a community. | 
The ſpoils of their enemies, for the moſt part, 
conſiſting of captives, were detained by the captor 
as his ſlaves, or ſent to market to be ſold. They 
had made a prize of twenty thouſand in their firſt 
deſcent upon Africa; and the number of ſlaves in 
Italy was already become ſo great as to endanger 
the State 2, | 9 

The favourite entertainments of the People were 
combats of armed flaves, known by the name of 
gladiators, derived from the weapons with which 
they moſt frequently fought. Such exhibitions, it 
is ſaid, were firſt introduced in the interval between 
the firſt and ſecond Punic war, by a ſon of the fa- 
mily of Brutus, to ſolemnize the funeral of his fa- 
ther. Though calculated rather to move pity and 
cauſe horror, than to give pleaſure ; yet, like all 
other ſcenes which intereſt the paſſions, or excite 
Hopes and fears, and keep the mind in ſuſpenſe, 
Wy were attended by the multitude, and ſerved 

| 14 to 
2 Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. xxxili. c. $. 2 Zonar, lib. il. Orofius, lib. i c. 7. 
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CHAP. to confirm that characteriſtical hardneſs of heart | 
WS by which the Romans, were diſtinguiſhed. 


In the circumſtances. or events which imme- 
diately followed the concluſion of the war betwixt 
Rome and Carthage, thoſe nations ſhewed the dif- 
ferent tendency of their inſtitutions and manners. 
The Romans, in the very ſtruggles of a ſeemingly 
deſtructive conteſt, had acquired ſtrength and ſe- 
curity, hot only by the reputation of great victo- 
ries, but {till more by the military ſpirit and im- 
proved diſcipline and ſkill of their people by ſea 
and by land. Although their ſubjects in Italy re- 
volted, and their allies withdrew their ſupport, yet 
both were ſoon reduced, at the firſt appearance of 
thoſe yeteran ſoldiers who had been formed in [She 
ſervice that was recently ended, 

The Carthaginians, on the contrary, had RL 
war above twenty years without becoming more 
warlike ; had exhauſted their reſources, and con- 
ſumed the bread of their own people in maintain- 


ing foreign mercenaries, who, inſtead of being an 
acceſſion of ſtrength, were ready to prey on their 


weakneſs, and to become the moſt formidable ene- 
mies to the ſtate they had ſerved. Their army, 
compoſed, as uſual, of hirelings from Gaul, Spain, 
and the interior parts of Africa, eſtimated their 
ſervices at a higher value than the State was diſ- 
poſed to allow, and attempted to take by force 
what was refuſed to their repreſentations and 
claims. Being aſſembled in the neighbourhood 
of Carthage to receive the arrears of their pay, the 

epa 
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Senate wildly propoſed, in conſideration of the di- CHA I 


ſtreſſed condition of the public revenue, that they 


ſhould make ſome abatement of the ſums that were 


due to them. But the Treaſury of Carthage, in- 
' ſtead of obtaining the abatements which were thus 
propoſed, only provoked men with arms in their 
hands to enter into altercations, and to multiply 
their claims and urge their pretenſions. The mer- 
cenaries took offence at the delays of paymett, 
roſe in their demands upon every conceſſion, and 
marched at laſt to the capital, with all the appear- 
ances and threats of an open and victorious enemy. 
They iſſued a proclamation on their march, invit- 
ing all the provincial ſubjects of the common- 
wealth to aſſert their freedom, and, by the num- 
bers that flocked to their ſtandards from every 
quarter, became a mighty hoſt, to which the city 


had nothing to oppoſe but its walls. To effectuate 


the reduction of Carthage, they inveſted the cities 
of Tunis and Utica, and, as is not uncommon in 
the midſt of ſimilar diſorder, ſubmitted to all the 
diſcipline of war from the officers whom they 
themſelves had appointed to command, 


In this crifis, the republic of Carthage, cut off 


from all its refources and ordinary ſupplies, at- 
tacked with that very ſword on which it relied 
for defence, and in a ſituation extremely deplor- 
able and dangerous, having ſtill ſome confidence 
in the ability of their Senators, and in the mag- 
nanimity of officers tried and experienced in ar- 
duous and perilous ſituations, was not. altogether 

| reduced 
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reduced to deſpair. Although the people had 
= committed their arttis into the hands of ſtrangers, 
_ command of armies had been ſtill reſerved to 
their own citizens; and now, by the preſence and 
_ Ubllities of a few great men, they were taught to 
Aſſume a neceſſary courage, to put themſelves in a 
_ Wnlifary poſture, and to maintain, during three 
years, and through a ſcene of mutual cruelties and 
retahations, unheard of in the conteſts of nations 
at war, a ſtruggle of the greateſt difficulty. In 
This ſtruggle they prevailed at laft, by the total ex- 


 tixpation of this vile and outrageous enemy. 


During the exiſtence of this odivus revolt, in 
which a mercenary army endeavoured to ſubdue 
the State which employed them, the Romans pre- 
ſerved that character for generoſity and magnani- 
mity of which they knew ſo well how to avail 
themſelves, without lofing any opportunity that 
vffered for the ſecure advancement of their power. 
They refrained from giving any countenance, 
even againſt their rival, to ſuch unworthy antago- 
niſts. They affected to diſdain taking any advan- 
tage of the preſent diſtreſſes of Carthage, and re- 
Fuſed to enter into any correſpondence with a part 
of the rebel mercenaries, who, being ſtationed in 
Sardinia, offered to ſurrender that iſland into their 
Hands. They prohibited the traders of Italy to 
Furniſh the rebels with any ſupply of proviſions or 
ſtores, and abandoned every veſſel that preſumed 
to N theſe orders, to the mercy of the Car- 
thaginian 


* Polyb. lib. i. C. 67 fine. 


 thiginian cruiſets who plied before the harbours eg f +. 
of Tunis and Utica. Above five hundred Reman 


priſoners, ſeized by theſe eruizers, were detained 
in the jails of Cafthage. At the termination, 
however, of this war, when the Catthaginians 
were far from being diſpoſed to renew any quarrel 
whatever, the Romans fixed on this as a ground 
againſt the traders of Italy, under pretence of in- 
tercepting ſtipplies to the rebels; and, by threat- 
ening immediate war upon this account, obtained 
from the State itſelf a ſarrender- of the iſland of 
Sardinia, which they had refaſed to accept from 
the rebels; and to make up for their pretended 
loffes by the ſuppoſed unwarrantable capture of 
their ſhips i, got an addition of two hundred talents 
to the ſum ſtipulated m the late treaty of peace. 
Upon this ſarrender the Sardinians bore with 
ſome diſcontent the change of their maſters ; and, 
on the firſt prohibition of their uſual commerce 
with Carthage, to which they had been long ac- 
cuſtomed, took arms, and endeavoured for ſome 
time to withſtand the orders by which the ſove- 
reignty of their iſland was transferred to Rome. 
Soon after the Romans had reconciled theſe 
newly acquired ſubjects to their government, had 
quelled a revolt in Tuſcany, and vanquiſhed ſome 
cantons of Liguria, whom it is ſaid they brought 
to ſubmit as faſt as the acceſs to that country could 
be opened, they found themſelves at peace with 
. 0 . all 
1 Polyb. lib, i, c. $8, lib, iii, c. 10. Appian de Bell, Pubic. p. 4. 
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c EA e. all the world; and, in token of this memorable 
——— circumſtance, ſhut the gates of the temple of Ja- 
VT. nus; a ceremony which the ſucceſſion of wars, 
continued from the reign of Numa to the preſent 
time, during a period of four hundred and thirty 
years, had prevented; and a ceremony, which, 
when performed, marked a ſituation as . 

as it was ſtrange and uncommon. 

Freſh diſturbances in ſome of the poſſeſſions re- 
cently. ſeized by the: republic, and a' quarrel of 
{ſome importance that carried her arms for the 
firſt time beyond the  Hadriatic, embroiled her 
anew im a ſeries of wars and military adventures. 
The Illyrians had become of late a conſiderable 

nation, and were a party in the negotiations and 
quarrels of the Macedonians and the Greeks. 
Having convenient harbours and retreats for ſhip- 
ping, they carried on a piratical war with moſt of 
their neighbours, and, in particular, committed 
depredations on the traders of Italy, which it on- 
cerned the Romans, as the ſovereigns of that 
country, to repreſs, They accordingly ſent. de- 
puties to complain of theſe practices, to demand 
a reparation of paſt injuries, and a ſecurity from 
any ſuch attempts for the future. The Illyrians 
at this time were under the government of Teuta, 
the widow of a king lately deceaſed, who held 
the reins of government as guardian to her ſon. 
This princeſs, in anſwer to the complaints and 
repreſentations of the Romans, declared, that in 


2 Florus, lib, ii. c. 3. Eutrop. lib. ii, 
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her kingdom no public commiſſion had ever been c HA r. 
granted to make war on the Italians ; but ſne ob 


ſerved, that the ſeas being open, no one could an- 
ſwer for what was tranſacted there; and that it 
was not the cuſtom of kings to debar their ſubjects 
from what they could ſeize by their valour. To 
this barbarous declaration one of the Roman de- 
puties replied, that his country had ever been go- 
verned by different maxims; that they endea- 
voured to reſtrain the crimes of private perſons by 
the authority of the State, and ſhould, in the pre- 

ſent caſe, find a way to reform the practice of 
kings in this particular. The queen was incenſed ; 
and reſenting theſe words, as an inſult to herſelf, 
gave orders to waylay and aſſaſſinate the Roman 
deputy on his return to Rome. 

In revenge of this barbarous outrage, and of the 
former injuries received from that quarter, the 
Romans made war on the queen of Illyricum, ob- 
liged her to make reparation for the injuries ſhe 
had done to the traders of Italy, to evacuate all 
the towns ſhe had occupied on the coaſt, to re- 
ſtrain her ſubjects in the uſe of armed ſhips, and 
to forbid them to navigate the Ionian Sea with 
more than two veſſels in company. 


The Romans, being deſirous of having their 


conduct in this matter approved of by the nations 
of that continent, ſent a copy of this treaty, to- 


gether with an expoſition of the motives which, 
had induced them to croſs the Hadriatic, to be read- 


1 
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CHAP. in the aſſembly of the Achen league. They ſoon 
| = ater made a like communication at Athens and at 
Corinth, where, in conſideration of the ſignal: ſer- 
vice they had performed againſt the Illyrians, then 
reputed the common enemy of civilized nations, 
they had an honorary place aſſigned them at the 
Iſthmian games; and in this manner made their 
v. c. 525. firſt *— n — nen 
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Progreſa of the Romans Ain the = Ori * 
¶ the ſecond Panic war. March Hannibal 
inte Italy. Pragreſi. Action on the Tecinu.— 
On the Trebia. On the Lake Thrafimenus.— Bat- 
tte of Canna.-—Hannibat not ſupported from Car- 
thage, —Sequel of the war. In Italy. And A 
rica. dcipio t bse ee of Sure, 
1 End of the WF. 8 


HE city of Rome, and moſt of the diſtricts of CHAP. 


Italy, during the laſt enumerated wars which 1 


were waged at a diſtance or beyond the ſeas, be- 
gan to experience that uninterrupted tranquillity 
in which the capital and interior diviſions of every 
conſiderable nation remain, even while the ſtate 


- %s en gaged i in war abroad. They had indeed on 


the fide of Ciſalpine Gaul one. ſource of alarm, 
which they thought it neceſſary to remove, in or- 
der to obtain that entire ſecurity to which nations 
in vain aſpire. The country of the Senones, they 
had already ſubdued, even before the arrival of 
Pyrrhus in Italy; but the richeſt and moſt fertile 
tracts on the Po were ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the 

Gauliſh nations; and it had been propoſed, about 
four years after the concluſion of the firſt Punic 
war, to erect a barrier againſt the invaſions of this 
people, by occupying with Raman colonies the 
conqueſts they had already made from Sena Gallia 
ty the Rubicon. A the inhabitants diſ- 


placed 


* 
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CHAP, Placed to make room for theſe new ſettlements had 
hn been ſubje& to the Romans above forty years, yet 


rant -o ”, 


their brethren on the Po conſidered this act of 
violence as an inſult-to the Gauliſn name, reſolved 
to- avenge it, and invited their countrymen from 
beyand-the Alps to take part in the quarrel. 
In conſequence of negotiations and concerts be- 
tween the different nations of this race, and in 
abaut eight years after the Romans had been ſet- 
tled on the Rubicon, a great army of Gauls ap- 
3 on the frontier. Theſe nations were ac- 
cuſtomed to make war by impetuous aſſaults and 
invaſions; and either at once ſubdued and occupied 
the countries they -over-ran, or, being repulſed, 
abandoned them without any farther * intention to 
perſiſt in the war. Their tumultuary operations, 
however, as we have obſerved, were ſubjects of. 


the greateſt alarm at Rome, and generally produ- 


ced a fuſpenſion of all the ordinary forms of the 
commonwealth. On the proſpect of this invaſion, 
the” Senate, apprehending the neceſſity of great 
aid ſudden exertions of all their ſtrength, ordered 
a genetal account to be taken' of all the men fit to 


carry arms, whether on foot or on horſeback, that 


could be aſſembled for the defence of Italy; and 
they muſtered on this famous occaſion, above ſeven 
hundred thouſand foot and ſeventy thouſand horſe”. 
From this numerous return of men in arms, the 
State was enabled to make great detachments, 
which they' ftationed ſeparately under the Conſuls 

| and 
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and one of the Pretors, to cover the country d f. 
where it was moſt expoſed. The Gauls, having —— 


penetrated into Etruria, where the Prætor was ad- 
vanced, attacked and obliged him to retire. But 
the Conſuls, being arrived with their reſpective ar- 
mies in different directions to ſupport the van, re- 
newed the conflict with united force, and put the 
greater part of the Gauliſh invaders to the ſword. 


In the year following, the Romans carried the v. c. 520. 


war into the enemy's country; and in about three 
years more, paſſed the Po, and made themſelves 
maſters of all the plains on that river quite to the 
foot of the Alps. To ſecure this valuable acqui- 
ſition they projected two colonies of ſix thouſand 
men each, one at Cremona and the other at Pla- 
centia, on the oppoſite ſides of the Po; but were 
diſturbed in the execution of this project, firſt, by 
a revolt of the natives, who juſtly conſidered theſe 
ſettlements as military ſtations, intended to repreſs 
and keep themſelves in ſubjection; and afterwards, 
obliged to diſcontinue it by the arrival of a ſucceſs- 
ful invader, who, by his conduct and implacable 
animoſity, appeared to be the moſt formidable enemy 
that had hitherto attempted to ſhake the eſtabliſh- 
ment, or to limit the progreſs of the Roman State. 

The republic had now enjoyed, during a period 
of twenty one years from the end of the firſt Pu- 
nic war, the fruits not only of that aſcendant ſhe 
had acquired among the nations of Italy, but 
thoſe likewiſe of the high reputation ſhe had gain- 
ed, and of the great military power ſhe had form- 

. 1 | ed 
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CHAP.” ed in the ebnteſt with Carthage. The wars that 
* filled up- the interval of peace with this principal 
antagoniſt, were either trivial or of ſhort duration; 
and the city itſelf, though ſtill rude in the form 
of its buildings and in the manners of its people, 
probably no began to pay a growing attention 
to the arts of peace. Laws are accordingly dated 
in this period, which have a reference to manu- 
flacture and to trade. Clothiers are directed in 
the fabric of cloth and carriers by water are 
directed in the ſiae of their veſſels. Livius An- 


d. C. 5r3- dronicus and Næœvius introduced ſome ſpecies of 


dramatic entertainment, and found a favourable 
reception fromthe people to their productions *, 
however perfect or rude. Even hiſtory. itſelf 


began to be in requeſt, Wan traditions were 


Nr in form. 
- But whatever progreſs the —_ were now in- 
elined to make in the uſeful or pleaſurable arts of 
peace, they were effectually interrupted, and obli- 
ged to bend the force of their genius, as in for- 
mer times, to the arts of wars, and to the defence 
of their ſettlements in Italy; _ . 

The Carthaginians had been for Col time em- 
pl6yed/ in Spain, making trial of their ſtrength, 
and forming their armies. In that country Ha- 
milcar; an officer of diſtinguiſhed fame in the late 
war with the Romans, and in that which enſued 
with the re nnn bad OR refuge 


from 


* 1 Metilia de Fullonibus. Lex Claudia. 
2 Cicer. in Bruto, p. 35. A. Gall lib. xvii. c. 21. 
3 Fabius aud the Elder Cato bad made their Collections. 
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from that diſguſt and thoſe mortifications which, CHAP. 
in the late treaty of peace, he felt from the abject 


councils of his country. Having found a pretence 
to levy new armies, he made ſome acquiſitions of 
territory in the continęnt of Europe, to compenſate 
the loſſes which Carthage had — by * ſur- 

render of Sardinia and of Sicily. | 
The weſtern extremity of Earope appears to 
have been to the trading nations of Greece, Aſia, 
and Africa, what America has been, though upon 
a larger ſcale, to modern nations of the Eaſt, an 
open field for new ſettlements, plantations, and 
conqueſts. ''The natives of Spain were brave, but 
impolitic, and ignorant of the arts of peace, oc- 
cupied entirely with the care of their horſes and 
their arms. Theſe, ſays an hiſtorian, they valued 
more than their blood *. They painted or ſtained 
their bodies, affected long hair with gaudy orna- 
ments of filver and of gold. The men were averſe 
to labour, and ſubſiſted chiefly by the induſtry of 
their women. Their mountains abounded in mines 
of copper and of the precious metals; inſomuch 
that, on ſome parts of the coaſt, it was report- 
ed that veſſels and utenſils of filver were em- 
ployed in the moſt common uſes :. A fatal re- 
port! ſuch as that which afterwards carried the 
poſterity of this very people, with ſo much de- 
ſtructive avidity, to invade the new world; and is 
ever likely to tempt the dangerous viſits of ſtran- 
gers, who" are ready to gratify their avarice and 
# 2 their 


1 Juti, lib, xliv. c. 2. 2 Strabo b, "TY 
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c DAP. their ambition, at the expence of nations to whofe 
a poſſefiions/they have no reaſonable or juſt preten- 


14 


ion, The Spaniards were at this time divided 
into many barbarous hordes, which could neither 
form any effectual concert among themſelves to 
prevent the intruſion and ſettlement of foreigners, 


nor poſſeſſed the neceſſary docility with which to 


profit by the example of other nations, whether 


in the form of their policy or in the practice of arts. 


The Caxthaginians had made their firſt: irrup- 


tions into Spain under pretence of ſupporting the 
colony of Gades, which, like themſelves, was ſprung 
from Tyre. They made a ſettlement under the 
name of New Carthage, in a ſituation extremely 
favourable to their own communication with this 
country, and in the neighbourhood of its richeſt 
mines. Hamilcar, after a few ſucceſsful cam- 


paigns, in extending the bounds of this ſettlement, 


being killed in battle, was ſucceeded by his ſon- 


in- law, Haſdrubal, who e for ſome r 
to purſue the ſame deſigns. i} 


The Romans, in the mean * * Jofl were mana 


on the coaſt of Myricum, or amuſed. with alarms 


from Gaul. They were ſenſible of the progreſs 


made by their rivals in Spain; but imagining 


that any danger from that quarter was remote, or 
while they had wars at once on both ſides of the 


 Hadriatic, being unwilling to engage at the ſame 


time with ſo many enemies, were content with a 
negotiation and a treaty, in which they ſtipulated 
with the Carthaginians that they ſhould not paſs 
the 


4 is * | .r 
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the Iberus to the eaſtward, nor moleſt the city of c. 
V. 


Saguntum, in declared alliance with Rome. This _ 
they conſidered as a proper barrier on that ſide, 
and undertook its protection as a common cauſe 
with their own. Truſting to the effect of this 
treaty, as ſufficient to limit the progreſs of Car- 
thage, they proceeded, in the manner that has 
been related, to contend for the dominion of Italy, 
which hitherto, under the frequent alarms they 
received from the Gauls, was ſtill inſecure. 
Haſdrubal, after nine years ſervice, being aſ- 
ſaſſinated by a Spaniſſi ſlave, who committed this 
deſperate action in revenge of an injury which had 
been done to his maſter, was ſucceeded in the com- 
mand of the Carthaginian armies in Spain by 
Hannibal, the ſon of Hamilcar. This young man, 
then of five and twenty years of age, had, when 
a child a, come into Spain with his father, ſeemed 
to inherit his genius, and preſerved, probably with 
inereaſing animoſity, his averſion to the Romans. 
Having been reared and educated in camps, and 
from his earlieſt youth qualified to gain the con- 
fidenee of ſoldiers, he, on the death of Haſdrubal, 
by the choice of the troops, was raiſed to the com- 
mand of that army, and afterwards confirmed in 
it by the Senate of Carthage. 4 

The Carthaginians had now for ſome time eat. 
ed to feel the defeats and the ſufferings which had 
induced them to accept of the late diſadvanta- 

bn „ 3 | Gn 


;: 


1 Polyb. lib. i. c. 13. 2 At nine years of age. 
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CHAP. geous conditions of peace, and were now ſenfible 
J only of the laſting inconveniencies to which that 


treaty expoſed them. Tbey had long felt, from 
the neighbourhood of the Romans, an inſurmount- 
able bar to their own-progreſs. They had felt, 
during above ſeventeen years from the date of their 
laſt treaty of peace, the loſs of their maritime ſet- 
tlements, and the decline of their navigation. 
They had felt the load af a heavy contribution, 
vhich, though reſtricted to a particular ſum, had 
the form of a tribute, in being exacted by annual 
payments; and they entertained ſentiments of 
animoſity and averſion to the Romans, which no- 
thing but the memory of recent ſufferings and the 
— of eee hers = _ er 
preſſed. dennen (561-905 dla 
1 — . ele 2 nnen 18850 as 
the Senate, were induced to bear with the late hu- 
miliating peace, only that they might have leiſure 
to provide for a ſubſequent: war. I have four 
3 «© or this famous warrior had been heard to 
„hom I ſhalt rear like ſo many lions whelps 
0 RAN the Romans.“ In this ſpirit he repaired 
to Spain, ſet armies on foot to be trained and ac- 
cuſtomed to ſervice, and had bene cody boo: 
invaſion of Italy from thence: ) 
Whatever may have been ahi widows of 
Carthage, the exeoution was - amply ſecured. by 
the ſucceſſion of Hannibal tothe command af their 
forces. He was formed for enterpriſe, and pro- 
feſſed an hereditary averſion to the Romans. In 


— * 2 
: * 92 * 
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the firſt and ſecond year of his command, how- cx r. 
ever, he continued the operations which his pre- 8 
deceſſors had begun in Spain; and although, du- 
ring this time, he made conqueſts beyond the Ibe- 
rus, he did not moleſt the city of Saguntum, nor 
give any umbrage to the Romans. But, in the 
third year after his appointment, his progreſs alarm- 
ed the Saguntines, and induced them to ſend a 
deputation to Rome to impart their fears. 

At the time this alarm was brought from Sagun- 
tum, the Romans had aſſembled a fleet, with tranſ- 
ports, under the command bf the Conful L. Emi- 
lius Paulus, deſtined to make war on: Demetrius, 
the prince of Pharos, a ſmall iſland on the coaſt of 
Illyricum. This armament, if directed to Spain, 
might have ſecured the city of Saguntum againſt 
the defigns of Hannibal; but the Romans ſtill 
conſidered any danger from that quarter as re- 
mote, and continued to employ this force on its 
firſt deſtination. They paid ſo much regard ne- 
vertheleſs, to the repreſentation of the Saguntines, 
as to ſend deputies into Spain, ith orders to ob- 
ſerye the poſture of affairs, and to remind the Car- 
thaginian officer on that ſtation, of the engage- 
ments which had been entered into by his prede- 
ceſſor, and of the concern which the Romans muſt 
unavoidably take in ive ſafety of Saguntum. The 
return which they had to this meſſage” gave ſuf- 
ficient inti wy of an approaching war; and it 
appears tWt, before the Roman commiſſioners 
could have — their report, Hannibal had ac- 

| | SER tually 
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GHAP. tually made his hoſtile” aggreſſion in Spain. He 
. us had already formed his deſign for the invaſion of 


Italy, and, that he might not leave to the Romans 
a place of arms and a powerful ally in his rear, 


determined to occupy. or deſtroy Saguntum. He 


was impatient to reduce that place before any ſuc- 


cours could arrive from Italy, or before any force 


evuld be collected againſt himſelf, ſo as to fix the 


theatre of the war, or renew his oonteſt for a coun- 
try he had already overrun. He preſſed the ſiege, 
therefore, with great impetuoſity, expoſing his 
perſon in every aſſault; and exciting, by his own 
example, with the pickaxe and ſpade, the parties 
at work in making the approaches, Though 
abundantly cautious not to expoſe himſelf on flight 
ocaſions, and far above the mere oſtentation of 


courage, yet in this ſiege, which was the founda-. 


U. C. 534. 


tion of his hopes, and the neceſſary prelude to the 


' farther progreſs of his enterpriſe, he declined no 


fatigue, and ſhunned no danger, that led to the 
attainment of his end. He was, nevertheleſs, by 


the valour of the beſieged, which they exerted in 
hopes of relief from Rome, detained: about eight 


months before this place, and deprived at laſt of 


great part of its ſpoils by the deſperate reſolution 


of the inhabitants, who choſe to periſn, with all 


their effects, rather than fall into the hands of 
their enemy. The booty, nevertheleſs, which 


he ſaved from this wreck, enabled him, by his li- 
beralities, to gain the affection of his army, and to 


ppeide for ws: execution of bis ones. againſt Italy. 
1 1 The 


1 Polb. Bb. $3. 6. #7 ; 
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The 3 of Saguntum, being the infraction of cx r. 
a treaty ſubſiſting with Ronmie, was undoubtedly: — 


an act of hoſtility; and the Romans incurred a 
cenſure of remiſſneſs, uncommon in their councils, 
by ſuffering an ally, and a place of ſuch impor- 
tance, to remain ſo long in danger, and by ſuffer- 
ing it at laſt to fall a prey to their enemy, without 
making any attempt to relieve it. It is probable, 
that the ſecurity they began to derive from a fron- 
tier, far removed from the ſeat of their councils, 
and covered on every ſide by: the ſea, or by ſup- 
poſed impervious mountains, rendered them more 
negligent than they had formerly been of much 
ſlighter alarms. In their preſent elevation of for- 
tune, they expected to govern by the dread of 
their power, and propoſed to puniſh, by exem- 
plary vengeance, the inſults Which e ind not 
taken care to prevent. 
The attention of councils at nada 3 this 
event remained in ſuſpenſe, had been fixed on 
the ſettlements they were making at Cremona 
and Placentia, to keep the Gauls in ſubjection, 
and on the naval expedition which they had ſent 
under the Conſul Emilius to the coaſt of IIlyri- 
cum. This officer, about the time that Hannibal 
had accompliſhed his defign on Saguntum, and 
was retired for the winter to his uſual quarters at 
New Carthage, had ſucceeded. in his attack on 
Demetrius prince of Pharos, had driven him from 
his territories, and obliged him to ſeek for refuge 
at the court of Mace dnia where his intrigues 
proved 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAP, proved to be of eee eme 
ien hich followed: n 


Tho people at Rome * 3 — nh theſe 
events; or with a triumphal procefion, which, as 
uſual, announced their victory, the Senate proceed - 


ed in the affairs of Spain according to the uſua! 


forms of their policy, and agreeably to the laws 
which, in the caſe of injuries received, they had, 


tom time immemorial, -preſcribed- to themſelves, 


UV. c. 538. 


ſent to demand reparation before they would at- 


of the infraction of treaties; and required that 


Hannibal with his army ſhould be delivered up to 


their meſſengers; or, if this were refuſed, gave or- 
ders to denounce immediate war. The Roman 
commiſſioner, who ſpoke to this effect in the Se- 
nate of Carthage, in the conchufion, held up a 
fold of his gown, and ſaid, Here are both peace 
and war, chooſe ye „He was anſwered, We 
«chooſe that which you like beſt.” Then it 
ig war, he ſaid 5 and — er rue: _ 
ties prepared for the conteſt.” 


Hannibal had been long dads tes revatio 


of Italy, probably without communicating his de- 
ſign even to the councik of his own country. The 


war being now declared, he made his diſpoſitions 


for the fafety of Africa and of Spain; gave inti- 
mation to the army under his command, that the 


Romans had required them to be delivered up as 
a # beaſt which commits a treſpaſs is demanded in 


reparation of the damage he has done . If you 


have 


x Velut ob noxam ſibi dedi poſtularet populus Romanus. Liv, lib. xxi. e. 30. 


n WY a. Mas. 8 — — - W 


have a proper ſenſe of this indignity, he ſaid, pre- HAT. 


pare to avenge it. I will lead you where this in- 
ſolent enemy may be made to feel your reſent- 
| ment. He was in the eight and twentieth year of 
his age when he entered upon the execution of 
this deſign; an undertaking which, together with 
the conduct of it, has raiſed his reputation for en- 
terpriſe and ability to an equal, if not to a higher 
pitch, than that of any leader of armies whateyer. 

The Romans, a few years before, had muſtered 
near eight hundred thouſand men, to whom the 
uſe of arms was familiar, to whom valour was the 
moſt admired of the virtues, and who were ready 
to. aſſemble in any numbers, proportioned to the 
ſervice for which they might be required; the 
march from Spain into Italy lay acroſs tremendous 
mountains, and through the territory of fierce. and 
barbarous nations, who might not be inclined, 
tamely to ſuffer a ſtranger to paſs through their 
country, nor willing to loſe any opportunity of en- 
riching themſelves with his ſpoils. From ſuch to- 
pies as theſe, hiſtorians have magnified the courage 
of this celebrated warrior at the expence of his 
judgment. It is probable, however, that both were 
equally exerted in this memorable ſerviee. In the 
conteſt of nations, that country, which is made the 
ſeat of the war, for the moſt part labours under 
great comparative hardſhip, is obliged to ſubſiſt 
the army of its enemy as well as its own, is ex po- 
{ed to devaſtation, to hurry, confuſion, and irreſo- 
lution of councils; ſo much that, in nations power- 


os 
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CHAP. ful abroad, invaſions often betray great capacity 
— weakneſs at home, or at leaſt fix the whole 


ſufferings of the war upon thoſe who are invaded. 


Hannibal, beſides this general conſideration, had 
with great care informed himſelf of the real ſtate 


of Italy, and knew, that though the Roman muſ- 
ters were formidable, yet much of their ſuppoſed 
ſtrength conſiſted of diſcordant” parts; a number 
of ſeparate cantons recently united together, and 
many of them diſaffected to the power by which 
they were governed. Moſt of the inhabitants of 


that country, being the deſcendants of different 


nations, and diſtinguiſned by various languages, 


ſtiill retained much animoſity to one another, and 


moſt of all: to their new maſters. Thoſe who had 


longeſt borne the appellation of Roman allies, even 


the cblonies themſelves, as well as the conquered 


nations; had occaſionally revolted, and were likely 
to prefer ſeparate eſtabliſhments to their preſent 
dependence on the Roman State- The Gauls and 
Ligurians, even the Etruſcans, had been recently 
at war with thoſe ſuppoſed maſters of Italy, and 
were ready to reſume the ſword in concert with 
any fucceſsful invader: The Gauls on the Po were 
already in arms, had razed the fortifications which 
the Romans had begun to erect at Cremona and 
Placentia, and forced the ſettlers to take refuge at 


Mutina. Every ſtep, therefore, that an invader 


we. 
= 


\ 4; 


ſhould make within this country, was likely to re- 
move à ſupport from the Romans, and to add a 
5 88 to himſelf. The Roman power, compoſ- 

ed 
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ed of parts ſo ill cemented, was likely to diſſolve c R Ar. 
on the {lighteſt touch. Though great when wield- 


ed by a ſingle hand, and employed at a diſtance, 
yet broken and disjointed by the preſence of an 
enemy, it was likely to loſe its ſtrength; or, by 
the revolt of one or more of its diſtricts, might fur- 
niſn a force that could be ſucceſsfully employed 
againſt itſelf.. A few ſtriking examples of ſucceſs, 
therefore, for which he truſted to his own conduct, 
and to the ſuperiority of veterans hardened in the 
ſervice of many years, were likely to let looſe the 
diſcontents which ſubſiſted in Italy, and to ſhake 
the fidelity of thoſe allies who compoſed ſo great 
a part of the ſuppoſed ſtrength of the enemy. Even 
with a leſs favourable proſpect of ſucceſs, the:riſk 
was but ſmall, compared to the chance of gain. 
A ſingle army was to be ſtaked againſt a mighty 
State; and a few men, who, if they ſhould periſh, 
could be eaſily. replaced, were to be- riſked in a 
trial, which, if ſucceſsful, was to make Carthage 
the miſtreſs of the world; or even if it ſhould mil- 
carry, might pierce her enemy with a deeper 
wound than ſhe herſelf was likely to ſuffer from the 

loſs of all the army ſhe employed in the ſervice. , 
Hannibal collected together for this expedition 
ninety thouſand foot and twelve thouſand horſe. 
In his march to the Iberus, he met with no inter- 
ruption. From thence to the Pyrenees, being op- 
poſed by the natives, he forced his way through 
their country; but apprehending ſome inconve- 
nience from ſuch an enemy left in his rear, he ſta- 
tioned 
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CHAP. tioned his brother Hanno, with ten thouſand” foot 
und one thouſand horſe, to obſerve their motions, 


and to keep them in awe. After he had begun to 
aſcend the Pyrenees, a confiderable body of his 
Spaniſh allies deſerted in the night, and fell back 

to their own country. This example, he had rea- 

ſon to believe, might ſoon be contagious; and as 
the likelieſt way to prevent its effects, he gave out, 
that the party which had left him, being no longer 
wanted for the purpoſes they ſerved on the march, 
were returned by his orders to their own homes: 
That he meant to ſpare a few more of the troops 
of the ſame nation, as being unneceſſary in the re- 
maining parts of the ſervice; and actually diſmiſſ- 
ed à conſiderable body to confirm” this opinion. 
By theſe ſeparations, or by the ſwords of the ene- 
my, his numbers, in deſcending from the moun- 
tains of Spain, were reduced from ninety to fifty 
thouſand foot and nine ne horſe, with Wen 


and thirty elephants z. 


v. c. 534. This celebrated march took place in "—_ year "= | 


Rome five hundred and thirty-four, or in the con- 
ſulate of Publius Cornelius Scipio and Tiberius 
Sempronius Longus. The Romans, as uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, raiſed two conſular armies, and pro- 
| poſed, by immediate armaments directed to Spain 
and to Africa, to fix the ſcene of the war at a di- 
ſtance from Italy, or in We countries as og by 
the enemy. „ AL 


he aſembled an _ aud a fleet in 
the 


- x Polyb. Ub. iii. c. 25,42. / 
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the ports of Sicily, and had orders to paſs into CHAP. 
Africa. Scipio embarked with ſome logions for ———- 


Spain, and, touching on the coaſt of Gaul, there 
had the firſt notice that a Carthaginian army was 
marching. by land into Italy. This intelligence 
induced him to debark at Marſeilles, and to ſend 
out a detachment of horſe to penetrate into the 
country, and to procure farther and more _— 
accounts of the enemy. 

Hannibal had arrived on the Rhone at ſaws F'Y 
ſtance. above its ſeparation into the two channels 
by which it empties. itſelf into the ſea, and about 
four days march from the coaſt'., In order to ef. 
fect his paſſage of the river, he inſtantly collect- 
ed all the boats that could be found within his 
reach. At the ſame time, the natives, being un- 
acquainted. with ſtrangers in any other quality 
than that of enemies, aſſembled in great numbers 
to diſpute his farther progreſs in their country. 

Obſerving the aſpect of ſo powerful a reſiſtance 
in front, the Carthaginian made no attempt to 
force it, but ſent a detachment up the banks of the 
river, with orders to paſs where; they could, and as 
ſoon as they gained the oppoſite fide to make a di- 
verſion on the flank or the rear of the enemy. 

The diviſion employed on this ſervice, after a 
march of twenty-five miles, finding the Rhone 
ſeparated into branches by ſmall iflands, at a con- 
venient place got over on rafts to the oppoſite 
ſnore; and being thus in the rear, or on the right 
of the Gauliſh army, after a Hight of repoſe from 

the 


1 Polyb. lib. i iii. e. 4. 
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, EY Tr the fatigues of their march, proceeded, according 
to their inſtructions, to alarm the enemy on that 
quarter, while the main . ne W Me 

paſſage i in ot nne Jen iti 2 
On the fifth day er the v ncaa of this * 
ty, Hannibal, having intelligence that they had 
ſucceeded in paſſing the Rhone, made his diſpoſi- 
tion to profit by the diverſion they were ordered 
to make in his favour. The larger veſſels, which 
were deſtined to tranſport the cavalry, were rang- 
ed towards the ſtream, to break the force of the 
current ; and many of the horſes were faſtened to 
the ſtern of the boats The ſmaller canoes being 

collected A ann to receive an ee 

foot. 0 | 
The Gauls ſeeing theſe Preparations, left their 
camp, and advanced to meet the enemy. They 
were formed on the banks of the river, when the 
Carthaginian detachment arrived on their rear, 
and lighted up fires as a ſignal of their approach. 
Hannibal obſerving the ſmoke, notwithſtanding 
the poſture which the enemy had taken to reſiſt 
his landing, inſtantly put off from the ſhore: both 
armies ſhouted; but the Gauls being ſoon thrown 
into great 3 by the report and effects 
of an attack which they little expected on their 
rear, without reſiſtance gave way to their enemy 
in front, and were ſpeedily routed. Hannibal, ha- 
ſt ving thus got poſſeſſion of the paſſage, in a few 
li days, without any farther interruption or loſs, got 
if over his elephants, baggage, and the remainder of 
2 his army, 5 


Soon 


—— — 
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Soon after this difficulty was ſurmounted, intel- HAP. 
ligence was received that a Roman fleet had arri- act 


ved on the coaſt, and was diſembarking an army at 
Marſeilles. - To gain further and more certain in- 
telligence, the Carthaginian general, nearly about 
the ſame time that the Roman had ſent a detach- 
ment on the ſame deſign, directed a party of horſe 
to examine the country. Theſe parties met; and, 
after a ſmart engagement, returned to their reſpec- 
tive armies with certain accounts of an enemy 
being near. [4 
Scipio advanced with the utmoſt diſpatch to fix 
the ſcene of the war in Gil; and Hannibal ha- 
ſtened his departure, being tially intent on re- 
moving it, if poſſible, into Italy. The laſt, in or- 
der to keep clear of the enemy, withdrew from the 
coaſt, aſcending by the banks of the Rhone; and 
after marching four days from the place at which 
he had paſſed this river, arrived at its confluence 
with the Iſere . Here he found two brothers con- 
Vol. I. L | tending 
a x In the manuſcripts of Polybius, which are preſerved in the Vatican and 
at Florence, the confluence of rivers at which Hannibal arrived in four days 
from the place at which he had paſſed the Rhone, is ſaid to be that of the 
Rhone with the Skoras or Skaras, names unknown in the geography of that 
country, either ancient or modern, and therefore a palpable error of the tran- 
ſeriber, who ought certainly to have written either Araros or Iſaras. If the 
firſt reading, or that of Araros, be adopted, Hannibal muſt have aſcended to 
Lyons, about one hundred and fifty miles from the ſea, before he approached 


the Alps: But the author has preferred the other reading of the Iſaros; be- 
cauſe Lyons is too far from the place at which Hannibal muſt have paſſed the 


Rhone to be reached by him ih four days, whilſt the Iſere, as well as the 


Arar, had its confluence with the Rh6ne, and could be eaſily reached in the 
time mentioned, being no more than forty miles. And to fix the place at 
which the Rhone was paſſed, Polybius tells us it was four days march from 

| | the 


7 
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e A P. SE one on res of their OP * gained 


= an 
the ſea,” This'is à there Wade of * act's morch n made, 
and may wn taken at ten, at fifteen or twenty miles a-day, according to the 
received notion of marches; We mall take it at the medium of fifteen miles, 


| which will make the Mane i in queſtion, from the ſea, to be fixty miles; and 
© froth'this place the diſtance to Lyons muſt of courſe have been ninety miles, 
And to ſuppoſe that, in four days, à great army could have marched ninety 


miles, effecting at the ſame time a paſſage of the Iſere, with all its wt gr ele- 
phants, and baggage, is altogether incredible. 

It is probable that the firſt editors of Polybius adopted their * of 
the-manuſcripts from the text of Livy, without minding the geography of the 
country, or the too frequent i inattention of Livy to place in the compoſition of 
his work. In this very paſſage, Hannibal being arrived at Lyons; or the con- 
fluence of the Rhone and Arar, or Saone, is, by Livy u, made to turn to his left, 
a movement, by which he; muſt, have repaſſed the Rböne, and gone to the 
interior of Gaul. And; — this turn to the left, he is made to 
paſs by the cantons of the Vo i. Tricaſtini;.and Trecoru, Which, by 
Strabo, are placed on the Lower Rh6ne +, and to arrive on the Druentia, even 
lower than the place at which, by the computation of Polybius, he had for- 
metly paſſed the Rhöne. Monf. St Simov, in his account of HannibaVs 
march, has adopted this progreſs from Livy, and embroiled tbe ſubject enough. 
We maſt therefore recur to the teſtimony of, Polybius, who is indeed the 
chief or ſole authority to be conſulted in the caſe. With reſpect to his ac. 
count, the whole diffieulty ariſes from the error of tranſcribers. The laſt edi- 
tor has judiciouſly amended the former correction, and the name of Iſaras be- 
ing reſtored to the text, tlie march which Hannibal made in four days from 
the place at which he had paſſed the Rhine is no more than forty miles, without 
ſuppoſing it neceſſary that he ſhould have paſſed the Iſere, and is actually the 
rate at which he continued to march for ten days longer; ſo that, by this obvious 
ameridment, our account{pf the whole is diſſembarraſſed of any difficulty or 


puzzle whatever. He is therefore aſſumed to have marched up the vale of 


Iſere by Grenable and Montmelian to near Canflans, and, having ſurmounted 
the heights, to have deſcended by the vale of Aofte. ; | 
As mountains are penetrated by the channels of rivers, it is probable that 
Hannibal, if he were himſelf to explore his paſſage, would try the courſe of 
the firſt confiderable river he found on his right deſcending from the Alps, 
which was the Iſere: but if, as we are told, he had well-inftructed: guides, it 
is not likely that they would lead him ſo long a circuit as he muſt have made 
by the .courſe and ſources of the Rh6ne, when, in fact, bb had one equally 
practicable, and much nearer, by the Iſere on one fide of the HR and the 


; Dorea Baltea on the other. 


" * Vid, Livy, lib. xxi. c. 32. + Vid, Strabo, Ib. iv. p. 138. 
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an uſeful ally by eſpouſing the cauſe of the elder. c nr. 
Being, in return for this ſervice, ſupplied with 8 


arms, ſhoes, and other neceſſaries, and attended by 
the prince himſelf, who with a numerous body 
covered his rear, he advanced on the banks of the 
Iſere, eight hundred ſtadia, or one hundred miles, 
in ten days, and, from thence, having no longer 
the vale of a river to direct him, began to make 
his way over the ſummit of the Alps; a labour in 
which he was employed with his Wy" de fif- 
teen days more. 
The natives, either fearing him as art enemy, or 
propoſing to' plunder his baggage, had occupied 
every poſt at which they could obſtruct his march; 
aſſalled him from the heights, endeavoured to over- 
whelm his army in the gorges of the mountains, 
or foree them oyer precipices, which frequently 
ſunk perpendicular under the narrow paths by 
W they were to paſs. | 
Near to the ſummits of the ridge, at which he 
nad by a continual aſcent of many days, he had 
his way to form on the fides of frozen mountains, 
and through maſſes of e 4: which, at the 
approach of winter, were now covered with recent 
ſnow. Many of his men and horſes, coming from 
a warm climate, periſhed by the cold; and his ar- 
my having ſtruggled, during ſo long a time, with 
extremes to which it was little accuſtomed, was 
reduced; from fifty thouſand: foot and nine thou- 
ſand horſe; the numbers which remained to him in 


deſcending the Pyrenees, to twenty thouſand foot 
L 2 | and 


* 
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AP. and fix thouſand cavalry, a force, in all appearance, 


extremely diſproportioned to en ſervice * which 
they were deſtine. 
The Roman Conſul, in the n a — . in 


fearch of his enemy, directed his march to the 


Rköône; and, in three days after the departure of 
Hannibal, had arrived at the place where he had 
paſſed that river; but was ſatisfied that any further 
attempts to purſue him in this direction, would 
only carry himſelf away from what was to be the 
ſcene of the war, and from the ground he muſt 


occupy for the defence of his country; he return- 


ed therefore without loſe of time to his ſhips ; ſent 
his brother, Cneius Scipio, with the greater part 


of the army, to purfue the object of the war in 


Spain; and he himſelf, with the remainder, ſet 


ſiail for the coaſt of Etruria, where he landed and 
put himſelf at the head of the legions whieh had 


been appointed to reſtore the ſettlements of Cre- 
mona and Placentia, and were recently arrived in 
that quarter. With theſe forces he paſſed the Po, 


and was arrived on the Tecinus, when the Cartha- 


ginian army c 1 into the e 3 di- 
8 below T. 


Hannibal, at his 3 in thoſe parts; had made 
a movement to his right; and, in order to gratify 
his new allies the Inſubres, inhabiting what is now 
the dutchy of Milan, who were then at war with 
the Taurini or Piedmonteſe, laid fiege to the ca- 
poital of this country, and in three days reduced 


x Polyb. lib, iii. e. 36. Liv. lib; xxi. 
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it by: fore? From thence he continued his march CHAP. 
on the left of the Po; and, as the armies advanced, ways 


both generals, as if by concert, approached with 
their cavalry, or light troops, mutually to obſerve 
each other. They met on the Tecinus with ſome 
degree of ſurprile on both ſides, and were neceſſa- 
rily engaged in a conflict, which ſerved as a trial 
of their reſpective forces, and in which the Italian 
cavalry were defeated by the Spaniſh and African 
horſe. ' The Roman Conſul was wounded, and 
with much difficulty reſcued from the enemy by 
his ſon Publius Cornelius, afterwards ſo conſpicu- 
ous in the hiſtory of this war, but then only a 
youth of ſeventeen years of age, rere on his 
military ſerviee . 

The Roman nden; it ng nad an 0 
retreat from the place of this encounter to that of 
their main army, and were not purſued. Scipio, 
diſabled by his wound, and probably, from the 
check he had received, ſenſible of the enemy's ſu- 
periority in the quality of their horſe, determined 
to retire from the plain; repaſſed the Po, march- 
ed up the Trebia, and, to ſtop the progreſs of the 
Carthaginians, while he waited for inſtructions or 
reinforcements from Rome, took poſt on the banks 
of this torrent. While he lay in this poſition, an 
alarming effect of his defeat, and of the diſaffection 
of ſome Gauls who profeſſed to be his allies, ap- 
peared in the deſertion of two thouſand horſemen 
of _ nation, who went over to the enemy. 

8 L 3 re The 


1 Polyb. lib. x. c. 3, 


1 
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CHAP, The Roman Senate received theſe accounts with 

| 2 and with ſome degree of conſternation. 

5 An enemy was arrived in Italy, and had obliged 

the Gonſul, with his legions, to retire, The forces 

which they had lately muſtered were numerous, 

but contiſted in part of doubtful friends, or of de- 

clared enemies, They ſuppoſed all their lately 

; vanquiſhed ſuhjects on the Po to be already in re- 

-bellion, 'or- to be aſſembled againſt them in the 

Carthaginian camp. And, notwithſtanding the nu- 

merous levies that could have been made in the 

city, and in the contiguous colonies; notwithſtand- 

ing the expediency of what they had projected for 

carrying the war into Africa, as the ſureſt way of 

forcing the Carthaginians to withdraw their forces 

from Italy for the defence of their own country, 

s they, with a degree of puſillanimity uncommon in 

their councils, ordered the other Conſul, Sempro- 

nius Longus, to deſiſt from his deſign upon Car- 

thage; recalled him with his army from Sicily, 

and directed him, without delay, to join his col- 

league in the Ciſalpine Gaul, and, if poſſible, to 

ſtop the progres of * n Ca nn in- 
any * 

The Conſul nnn therefore; after be had 
met and defeated a Carthaginian fleet on the coaſt 
of Sicily, and was preparing for a deſcent on Afri- 
ca, ſuddenly changed his courſe, and, having turn- 
ed the eaſtern promontories of Sicily and Italy, 

ſteered for Ariminum, where he landed; and, ha- 
ping . this voyage and march in forty 


day 85 


? 
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days, joined his colleague, where he lay oppoſed cu [AP 
to Hannibal on the Trebia. W 

By the arrival of a ſecond Node Conſul, the 
balance of forces was again reſtored, and the na- 
tives ſtill remained in ſuſpenſe between the two 
parties at war. Inſtead of a deliverance from ſer- 
vitude, which many of them expected to obtain 

from the arrival of foreigners to eſpouſe their cauſe, 
they began to apprehend, as uſual in ſuch caſes, a 
confirmation of their bonds, or a mere change of 
their maſters. Indifferent to either of the contend- 
ing parties, they wiſhed ſo to remain in ſuſpenſe as 
to have the favour of the victor, and not to ſhare 
in the fortunes of the vanquiſhed. They had, 
therefore, waited to ſee how the ſcales were likely 
to incline, and had not repaired to the ſtandard of 
Hannibal, in the manner, it is probable, he expect- * 
ed. This, with every other circumſtance of the 
caſe, forced him to rapid and hazardous counſels. 
Heing too far from his reſources to continue a di- 
latory war, he haſtened to ſecure the neceſſary 
poſſeſſions on the Po; and, by the reputation of 
victory, to determine the wavering inhabitants to 
declare on his ſide. For theſe reaſons he ever preſ- 
ſed on the enemy, and ſought for occaſions to draw 
them into action. He had been, ever ſince the en- 
counter on the Tecinus, prudently avoided by Sci- 
pio; who, even after he was reinforced by the 
other conſular army, endeavoured to engage his 
colleague likewiſe in the ſame cautious defign; but 
Sempronius, imputing theſe meaſures of Scipio to 
the 


* 
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CHAP. the impreſſion he had taken from his late defeat, 


nd. 20 and being confident of his own ſtrength, diſcover- 


ed to the Carthaginian general an inclination to 
meet him, and to decide the campaign by a gene- 
ral action. Sempronius was farther encouraged in 
this intention by his ſucceſs in ſome encounters of 
foraging parties, which happened ſoon after he had 
arrived on this ground; and Hannibal, ſeeing this 
diſpoſition of his enemy, took meaſures to bring on 
the engagement in n the moſt favour- 
able to himſelf. _ | 
He had a plain in his front, through which. the 
Trebia ran, and parted the two armies. He wiſh- 
ed to bring the Romans to his own ſide of the 
river, and to fight on the ground where his ar- 
my was accuſtomed to form. Here, beſides the 
other advantages which he propoſed to take, he 
had an opportunity to place an ambuſcade, from 
which he could attack the enemy on the flank or 
the rear, while they ſhould be engaged in front. 
It was the middle of winter, and there were fre- 
quent ſhowers of ſnow. The enemy's infantry, if 
they ſhould. ford the river, and afterwards remain 
any time inactive, were likely to ſuffer conſider- 
ably from the effects of wet and cold. Hannibal, 
to lay them under this diſad vantage, fent his ca- 
valry acroſs the fords, with orders to parade on 
the ground before the enemy's lines; and, if at- 
tacked, to repaſs the river with every appearance 
of flight. He had, in the mean time, concealed a 
thouſand choſen men under the ſhrubby banks of 
| A 
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2 brook, which fell into the Trebia beyond the in- CHAP. 
tended field of battle. He had ordered his army 
to be in readineſs, and to prepare themſelves with 
a hearty meal 1 the en Os 
endure. 

When the Gartbagiaiian eat the ri- 
ver according to their inſtructions, preſented them- 
ſelves to the Romans, it was but break of day, and 
before the uſual hour of the firſt meal in the Ro- 
man camp. The legions were, nevertheleſs, haſtily 
formed; and pouring from their entrenchment pur- 
ſued the enemy to where they were ſeen in diſor- 
der to paſs the river; and there, by the directions 
of their general, who ſuppoſed he had already gain- 
ed an advantage, and with the ardour which is 
uſual in the purſuit of vitory, the Roman infantry | 
paſſed the fords, and made a diſplay of their forces þ 
on the oppoſite bank. Hannibal, expecting this 
event, had already formed his troops on the plain, 
and made a ſhew of only covering the retreat of his 
_ cavalry, while he knew that a general action could 

no longer be avoided. After the enemies were en- 
gaged in front, the Romans were ſurpriſed in the 
rear by the party which had been poſted in am- 
buſh for this purpoſe; and this attack being join- 
ed to the other diſadvantages under which they 
engaged, they were defeated with great flaughter. 
The legions of the centre, to the amount of ten 
thouſand men, cut their way through the enemy's. 
line, and eſcaped to Placentia, Of the remainder 
of the army; the greater part either fell in the 

field, 
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| CHAP. field, periſhed in attempting to repaſs the n 
ms were taken by the enemy. In this action, although 


few of the Africans fell by the ſword, they ſuffer- 

ed conſiderably by the cold and aſperity of the ſea- 
ſon, to which they were not accuſtomed; and of the 
elephants, of which Hannibal had brought a con- 

ſiderable number into this country, * one ſurvi- 
ved the diftreſs of this day *. 

In conſequence of this victory, the Carthaginians 
ſecured their quarters on the Po; and, by the 
treachery of a native of Brunduſium, who com- 
manded at Claſtidium, got poſſeſſion of that place, 


e furgifiied it wich 


conſiderable magazines for the ſupply of their own 
army. Hannibal, in his treatment of priſoners 
taken at this place, made an artful diſtinction be- 
tween the citizens of Rome and their allies: the 
firſt he uſed with ſeverity, the others he diſmiſſed 
to their ſeveral countries, with aſſurances that he 
was come to make war on the Romans, and not on 
the injured inhabitants of Italy. 5770 
The Roman Conſul, Sempronius, was among 
preg who, eſcaped to Placentia. He meant, in his 
diſpatches to the Senate, to have diſguiſed the ca- 
lamity which had befallen their forces; but the 
difficulty with which his meſſenger arrived through 
a country over-· run by the enemy, with many other 
conſequences of his defeat, ſoon publiſhed at Rome 
the extent of their loſs. The people, however, roſe 
in their ardour and babe eee; inſtead of being ſunk. 
| Hi tl. | | As 
. Polyb. lib. iii. c. 74. ; 
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As awakened from a dream of puſillanimity, in ex ae. 
which they had hitherto ſeemed to confine their _Y__, 


views to the defence of Italy, they not only com- 
manded freſh- levies to replace the army they had 


loſt on the Trebia, but they ordered the Conſul 


Scipio to his firſt deſtination in Spain, and ſent 
forces to Sardinia, Sicily, Tarentum, and every 
other ſtation where they apprehended any defec- 


tion of their allies, or any impreſſion to be made 


by the enemy. 

The unfortunate e Fey called to the 
city. to hold the election of magiſtrates, eſcaped, 
or forced his way through the quarters of the ene- 
| my. He was ſucceeded in office by Caius, Flami- 

nius and Cn. Servilius; the firſt, being of obſcure 

extraction, was choſen in oppoſition to the Nobles, 
to whom the people imputed their recent diſaſters. 
He was ordered early in the ſpring to take poſt at 
Aretium, that he might guard the paſſes of the 
Appenines and cover Etruria, while the other Con- 
ſul was ſtationed at Ariminum to ſtop the progreſs 
of the enemy, if he attempted to paſs by the eaſ- 
tern coaſt. 

The Carthaginian army had now v got entire poſ- 
ſefion of the plain and fertile country on both 
ſides of the Po, and might rely upon all its reſour- 
ces, whether of men or ſubſiſtance: While the Ro- 
mans retired within a new barrier, covered by 
mountains, which formed a difficult acceſs to their 
country, and which they were now to defend with 


unabated 


, Polyb, lib. iii. C. 75˙ 
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CHAP. unabated reſolution and vigour. They had hi- 

"mes therto paſſed to their ſettlements on the Po by ei- 

ther of two ſeparate routes ; the one through Um- 

bria, and by Ariminum ; the other, through Etru- 

ria by Arretium, Piſtoia, and Lucca. And theſe 

being the routes by either one or the other of which 

it was ſuppoſed that Hannibal muſt-advance, gave 
occaſion to the diſpoſition now mentioned of one 
q Conſular army at Ariminum, the other at Arretum, 
with inſtructions to join and to meet the enemy 
with their forces united, as ſoon as it ſhould ap- 
pear on which of * routes he was to make his 

attack. £44 * 4 ; 

Hannibal on his bac, 4 n to elne their pre- 
cautions, either by haſtening his paſſage of the 
Appenines before they ſnould be prepared to re- 
ceive him, or by taking ſome route on which he 
was not expected, made an early attempt in the 
Ppring to pals by the Ligurian mountains to Luc- 
ca; but in this he encountered difficulties, from 
the nature of the ground over which he was to paſs, 
or from the ſeaſon, ſuch as obliged him to deſiſt 
and return to his quarters on the Po. His next 
expedient for the ſurpriſe of his enemy, was to find 
2 new route for "himſelf, different from either of 
_ thoſe on which they were prepared to receive him. 
His approach to the mountains, for a great way 
from the banks of the Trebia to Bononia, was 
prevented by marſhes of uncertain depth, form- 
a ed by water from the heights, which not having 
any determined channels to the Po, ſtagnated and 
ſpread 
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* on the plains . It was here he propaſed CHAP. 
to paſs. and ſurpriſe his enemy, or prevent their 99 4142 


junction, by keeping them long in ſuſpenſe with 
reſpect to the point at which he was to be ex- 
pected. In a ſtruggle of many days with the dif- 
ficulties and dangers of this march, he loſt many 
of his horſes, with much of his baggage, and was 
himſelf attacked with an inflammation, by which 
he became blind of an eye for the remainder of 
his life. Having extricated himſelf from theſe 
difficulties, he made a halt of ſome months on the 
higher grounds from which the Appenines begin 
to aſcend, and probably near to the paſs which 
is now the ordinary road from Bologna to Flo- 
rence. | Here his army had time to recover the 
fatigues of their march through the marſhes; and 
the enemy continued ftill in ſuſpenſe reſpecting 
the route he was to take, whether by Ariminum or 
Arretium. Having ſufficiently reſted his army and 
repaired his loſſes, he ſuddenly took his way, by 
the mountains, to Feſulæ, in the vale of the Arnus, 

1 Strabo places theſe marſhes on the fide of Gaul, or between the Po and 
the Appenines, and an ingenious modern has, with great force of reaſon, pro- 
ved, that Hannibal muſt have encountered thofe marſhes in his way to the 
Appenines, not after be had paſſed them. Vid. Strabo, lib, v. p. 2 ow | 
Paris. Laurenzo Guazzifh diſſertatione. | 

In fixing the track of this march we can tos 
he differs from Strabo in reſpect to the poſition of the marſhes through which 
the Carthaginian army paſſed with ſo much difficulty ; and his account, either 
by the error of tranſeribers, or his own inattention to geography, is ſingularly 
perplexed, implying Feſulæ to be on the fide of the Arnus, oppoſite to where 
the ruins now ſtand ; and that Hannibal, in coming to Feſulæ, kept Arretium 
on his left, though, in his direction, Arretium muſt have been ſome days march 
in his front, Livy, lib. xxii. c. 3. 
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RAF. or oppoſite ſide of the Appenines; thus making it 
1 then evident, that the ſtorm was to fall on the poſt 


aſſigned to Flaminius at Arretium. The charac- 
ter of this Conſul, who had been raiſed by favour 
of the people in oppoſition to the Senate, and who 
was now diſpoſed to gratify his conſtituents by 
ſome action of ſplendour: and ſucceſs, encouraged 
Hannibal to hope, that he might derive ſome ad- 
vantage from the ignorance and preſumption of 
ſuch an enemy. In this perſuaſion, he endeavour- 
ed to provoke him, by deſtroying the country in 
his preſence, and tempted him into the field on 
many occaſions, by expoſing himſelf to be attack - 
ed. He even ventured to paſs him on the plains 
of Arretium and Cortona, but without effect, until, 
ſeeming to deſpiſe the enemy whom he thus left 
behind, he followed the banks of the lake 'Thra- 
ſimenus, and, on the route to Rome, entered a paſs, 
which is formed by the heights of Cortona riſing 
abruptly from the waters of the lake. Even in 
this ſtate of the armies, Flaminius was adviſed to 
wait for the junction of his colleague from Arimi- 
num, and might indeed have been aſſured that the 
enemy would not have the temerity to purſue his 
journey to Rome, with two ſuch commanding ar- 
mies in his rear: but Flaminius had already re- 
mained inactive much longer than was to be ex- 
pected from a perſon of his reputed preſumption, 
and now moved from his camp, with proportional 
ardour and impetuoſity, neglecting the precautions 
which were to be taken in approaching ſuch an 
| . enemy? 
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way through which the Carthaginian army was 
ſuppoſed to have marched; but over which, in a 
receſs of the mountain, they had actually taken 
their ſtation, prepared to attack him if he ſhould 
venture ta engage himſelf in the difficulties of that 
narrow way. On the day on which Hannibal's 
defign was ripe for execution, he was favoured: in 
concealing his poſition by a fog, which, while 
the Romans were clearly expoſed below, covered 


the brow or aſcent of the hill on which the Car- 


thaginians were poſted. With this advantage, he 
fucceeded in drawing the Roman Conſul into a 


ſnare, in which he e with great part of his 


army. 

The lofs of the A in this action amounted 
to fifteen thouſand men, who fell by the ſword, or 
who were forced into the lake and drowned. Of 
thoſe who eſcaped by different ways, ſome continued 


their flight for fourſcore miles, the diſtance of the 


field on which this battle was fought from Rome, 
and arrived with the news of this diſaſtrous event. 
On the firſt reports great multitudes aſſembled at 


the place from which the people were accuſtomed 
1 The ſtate of this paſs, which was probably below the village of Toro, is 
now conſiderably altered, having a level plain of ſome miles between the 
foot of the mountain and the waters of the lake: but the change is eafily 
accounted for, from the effects of an em/fario or drain, that has been ſince 
opened, by a mine under a mountain of aboye 100 feet in height, by which 
the mean depth and extent of the lake are confiderably altered, and this part 
of the plain uncovered. + Vid. Diſſertatione del Padre Bernardino fopre 
vemiſſario del Lago Thraf mene. | 
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enemy, and without examining the heights under c n A5. 
which: he was to paſs, advanced into the narrow 6 
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CHAP. to receive a communication of public events from 
3 the officers of State; and the Prætor, who then 


commanded in the city, being to inform them of 


what had paſſed, began his account of the action 


with theſe words: We are vanquiſhed in a great 
battle; the Conſul, with great part of his army, 


<./3s'flain.”*; He was about to proceed, but could 


not be heard for the conſternation and the cries 
which aroſe among the People: inſomuch, that 


perſons who had been preſent in the action con- 


feſſed, they heard theſe words with a deeper im- 
preſſion, than any they had received amidſt the 


bloodſhed and horrors of the field; and that it 


was then only they became ſenſible of the: whole 


extent of their loſs. 


To increaſe the DE aMiion, - farther; AC- 


counts were brought, at the ſame time, that four 
thouſand horſe, which had been ſent, upon hear- 


ing that Hannibal had paſſed the Appenines, by 


the Conſul Seryilius, to ſupport his colleague, were 
intercepted by. the enemy and taken. The Senate 


continued their meetings for many days without 
interruption, and the People, greatly affected with 


the weight of their mortifications and diſappoint- 
ments, committed themſelves, with proper doci- 
lity, to the conduct of this reſpectable body. In 


conſidering the cauſe of their repeated defeats, it 
is probable that they imputed them more to the 
difference of perſonal qualities in the leaders, than 
to any difference in the arms, diſcipline or cou- 
rage, of the the troops. In n to the choice 

5 of 
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6f weapons; Hannibal was ſo much convinced of CH r. 
the ſuperiority of the Romans, that he availed IT. 


himſelf of his booty on the Trebia and the Lake 
Thraſimenus, to arm his African veterans in their 
manner . In reſpect to diſcipline and courage; 
although mere detachments of the Roman People 
were likely, in their firſt campaigns; to have been 
inferior to veterans, hardened in the ſervice of 
many years under Hamilcar, Haſdrubal; and Han- 
nibal himſelf; yet nothing is imputed by any hiſ- 
torian to this point of diſparity. They are not 
ſaid to have been backward in any attack, to have 
failed their general in the execution of any plan, 
to have diſobeyed his orders, to have been ſeized 
with any panic, or, in any inſtance, to have given 
way to the enemy, until, being caught in ſome 
ſnare by the ſuperiority of the general oppoſed to 
them, they fought with diſadvantage, and evinced 
their courage by the numbers which Pro fell 
on the field of battle. | 

The reſult of the Senate's 28 was to 
name a Dictator. This meaſure, except to diſ- 
penſe with ſome form by which the ordinary ma- 
giſtrate was hampered, had not been adopted during 
an interval of five and thirty years. The choice fell 
upon Quintus Fabius Maximus, who ſeemed to 
poſſeſs the vigilance, caution, and vigour which 
were wanted in this arduous ſtate of affairs. In 
proceeding to name him, the uſual form which, 
perhaps, in matters of ſtate, as well as in mat- 
ters of religion, ſhould be ſuppoſed indiſpenſable, 

Vol. I. M | could 

t Polyb. lib, iii. c. 115. 
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cen could not be obſerved, Of the Conſuls, of whom 
3 one or the other, according to ancient practice, 


ought to name the Dictator, one was dead; the 
other, being at a diſtance, was prevented by the 
enemy from: any communication with the city. 
The Senate, therefore, to elude the ſuppoſed ne- 
ceflity of his preſenoe, reſolved that not a Dictator, 
but a Pro- dictator, ſhould be named; and that 
the People ſhould themſelves inveſt this officer, 
with all the powers that were uſually intruſted to 
the Dictator! himſelf. Fabius was accordingly 
elected Pro-dictator, and under this title named 
M. Minutius Rufus for bis ſecond 1 in corhmand, or 
penn of the horſe. 2 | 
While the Romans were thus preparing again 
to collect their forces, Hanhibal continued to pur- 


ſue his advantage. He might, with an enemy 


more eaſily ſubdued or daunted than the Romans, 
already have expected great fruit from his vie- 


tories, at leaſt he might have expected offers of 


conceſſion and overtures of peace: but it is pro- 
bable that he knew the character of this people 
enough, not to flatter himſelf ſo early in the war 
with theſe expectations, or to hope that he could 
make any impreſſion by a nearer approach to the 
city, or by any attempt on its walls. He had al- 
ready, by his preſence, enabled the nations of the 
northern and weſtern parts of Italy to ſhake off 
the dommion of Rome. He had the ſame mea - 
ſures to purſue with reſpect to the nations of the 
, Suns The n he n r might 

be 
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be deprived of the ſupport of its allies or ſub- cit av 
jects, cut off from its reſources, reduced to extre- , Bis 


mity, and even deſtroyed ; but fo fierce a people, 
while the State had exiſtence, could never be 
brought to yield to an enemy. 

Under theſe impreſſions the Carthaginian ge- 
neral, leaving Rome at a diſtance on his right, 
repaſſed the Appenines to the coaſt of Picenum, 
and from thence directed his march to Apulia. 
Here he proceeded, as he had done on the fide of 
Etruria and Gaul, to lay waſte the Roman ſettle- 
ments, and to detach the natives from their alle- 
gjance to Rome. But while he purſued this plan 
in one diſtri or diviſion of the country, the Ro- 
mans took meaſures to recover the poſſeſſions they 
had loſt in the other, or at leaſt to prevent the diſ- 
affected Gauls from making any confiderable di- 
verſion in favour of their new ally, 

For this purpoſe, while Fabius Maximus was 
aſſembling an army to oppoſe Hannibal in Apulia, 
the Prætor, Lucius Poſthumius, was ſent with a 
proper force to the Po. Fabius having united the 
troops that had ſerved under the Conſul Servilius, 
with four legions newly raiſed by bimſelf, follow- 
ed the enemy. On his march he iſſued a procla- 
mation, requiring all the inhabitants of open towns 


and villages in that quarter of Italy to retire into 


places of ſafety, and the inhabitants of every di- 


ſtrict to which the enemy approached, to ſet fire 


to their habitations and granaries, or to deſtroy 
whatever they could not remove in their flight“. 
M 2 Though 
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cn ae. Though determined not- to hazard a battle, he 
—— drew near to the Carthaginian army, and conti- 


nued from the heights to obſerve and to circum- 
ſcribe its motions. I iĩme alone, he truſted; would 
decide the war in his favour, againſt an enemy 
who was far removed from any ſupply or recruit, 
and in a country that was daily um = the 
effect of his own depredations. | 
 . Hannibal, after endeavouring in vain to bring 
i Roman Dictator to a battle, perceived his de- 
ſign to protract the war; and conſidering ination 
as the principal evil he himſelf had to fear, fre- 
quently expoſed his detachments, and even his 
whole army, in dangerous ſituations. The advan- 
tages he gave by theſe acts of temerity were ſome- 
times effectually ſeized by his wary antagoniſt, but 
alſo frequently recovered by his own _— con- 
duct and unfailing reſources. 

In this temporary ſtagnation of Hannibal's for- 
tune, and in the frequent opportunites which the 
Romans had, though in trifling encounters, to mea- 
ſure their own ſtrength with that of the enemy, 
their confidence began to revive. The Public re- 
ſumed the tranquillity of its Councils, and looked 
round with deliberation to collect its force. The 
people and the army recovered from their late con- 


ſternation, and took advantage of the breathing- 


time they had gained, to eenſure the very conduct 
to which they owed the returns of their confidence 
and the renewal of their hopes. They forgot their 
former defeats, and began to imagine that the ene- 

. . a my 
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my kept his footing in Italy, more by the permiſ- c r. 
ſion, the timidity, or the exceſſive caution of the DE CO 


leader they had oppoſed to _ than 50 any ſu- 
periority of his ow m. 
A flight advantage over Hannibal, who had too 


much expoſed his foraging parties, gained by the 


general of the horſe in the abſence of the Dicta- 
tor, confirmed the army and the people in this 
opinion, and greatly ſunk the reputation of Fabius. 
As he could not be ſuperſeded before the uſual 
term of his office expired, the Senate and People, 
though precluded by law from proceeding to an 
actual depoſition, came to a reſolution equally vio- 
lent and unprecedented, and which they hoped 
might induce him to refign his power. They rai- 
ſed the general of the horſe to an equal command 
with the Dictator, and left them to adjuſt their 
pretenſions between themſelves. Such affronts, 
under the notions of honour, which in modern 
times are annexed to the military character, would 
have made it impoſſible for any officer to remain 
in his ſtation. But in a commonwealth, where, to 
put any perſonal confideration in competition with 
the public, would have appeared abſurd ; ſeeming 
injuries done by the State to the hononr of a citi- 


zen, only furniſhed him with a more ſplendid oc- | 


caſion to diſplay his virtue. The Roman Dictator 
continued to ſerve under this diminution of his 
rank and command, and overlooked with magna- 
nimity the inſults with which the people had re- 
quited the ſervice he was rendering to his country. 
Minutius, now aſſociated with the Dictator up- 
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Tre on a foot of equality, in order to be free from the 
A veſtraints of à Joint command, and from the wary 


counſels of his colleague, deſired, as the propereſt 
way of adjuſting their pretenſions, to divide the 
army between them, In this new ſituation he 
ſoon after, by his raſhnels, expoſed himſelf and his 
diviſion to be entirely cut off by the enemy. But 
being reſcued by Fabius, he too gave proofs. of a 
magnanimous ſpirit, confeſſed the favour he had 
received, and committing himſelf, with the whole 
army, to the conduct of his colleague, left this cau- 
tious officer, during the remaining period of their 
joint S to parſue the plan he bad! — 
tor. the war . | 


At this 1 ih Decals: ni even whe ; 


Senate, were not willing to await the effect of 
* {och ſeemingly languid and dilatory meaſures as 
Fabias was inclined to purſue, They reſolved to 
augment the army in Italy to eight legions, which, 
with an equal number of the allies, amounted to 
eighty thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand two hun- 
dred horſe ; and they intended, in the approach- 
ing election of Conſuls, to chooſe men, not only 
of reputed ability, but of deciſive and reſolute 


counſels. - As ſuch they elected C. Terentius 


Varro, known to be of a bold and dauntleſs ſpirit; 
and, if inclinable to raſhneſs, ſuppofing that the 

defects of one might be compenſated by the 
merits of another, they joined with him in the 

| nn or es unn an officer os * 
| 2 ved 
| panda Fa Maz. . 


ved experience, Who had formerly obtained a tri- cu ap. 
umph for his victories in Illyricum, and who was 


high in the —— 4 nn as — as in 
that of the People. 
eee ett 
theſe officers to command the Roman army, Han- 
nibal had ſurpriſed the fortreſs of Cannæ on the 
Auſidus, a place to which the Roman citizens of 
that quarter had retired with their effects, and at 
which they had collected conſiderable magazines 
and ſtores. This, among other circumſtances, deter- 
mined the Senate to hazard a battle, or to furniſh 
the new Conſuls with inftructions to this effect. 
Theſe officers, it appears, deſcending by the 
banks of the Aufidus, advanced by mutual conſent 
within fix miles of the Carthaginian camp, which 
covered the village of Cannæ. Here they differed 
in their opinions, and, by a ſtrange defect in the 
Roman poliey, which, in times of leſs virtue, muſt 
have been altogether ruinous, and even in theſe 
times was ill fitted to produce a confiſtent and 
well ſupported ſeries of meaſures, had no rule by 
which to decide their precedeney, and were obli- 
ged to take the command each a day in his turn. 
Varro, contrary to the opinion of his colleague, 
propoſed to give battle on the plain, and with this 
intention, as often as the command devolved upon 
himſelf, ſtill advanced on the enemy. In order 
that he might occupy the paſſage and both ſides 
of the Aufidus, he encamped in two ſeparate bo- 
* dies, 
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CHAP. dies, joined by a bridge, having the ſtrength of his 
— ACA on the right of the river, oppoſed to Hanni- 


bal's camp. From this poſition, ſtill taking the 
opportunity of his turn to command the army, he 


paſſed with the larger diviſion to a plain, ſuppo- 


ſed to be on the left of the Aufidus, and there, 
in a field which was too narrow to receive the le- 


gions in their uſual form, he ſo compreſſed his or- 


der as to have no advantage of numbers in the ex- 
tent of his front, making the depth of his mani- 
pules or little columns greatly to nn the face 
which they turned to the enemy *. 91 

He placed his cavalry on the — 1 mai 
knights on his right tawards the e and the horſe- 
men of the allies on his left. 
Hannibal no ſooner ſaw this movement and dif: 


poſition of the enemy, than he haftened to meet 


them on the plain which they had choſen for the 
field of action. He likewiſe paſſed the Aufidus, 
and, with his left to the river, and his front to the 


north, formed his army upon an R line with 


that of the enemy. 
He placed the Gauliſſi 5 Spaniſh Corals on 
his left facing the Roman knights, and the Numi- 
dians on his right facing the allies. 
The flanks of his infantry, on the kb the 
left, were compoſed of the African foot, armed in 
een n ee with his r the heavy 
ly a Aar, buckler, 


I Tower x To | Babes 15 Tais Lange MarDe, TY uilowe. Vid. 
Polyb. 
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buckler; and the ſtabbing ſword, of which he had cn AP. 
collected a ſufficient aſſortment on the Trebia and 6 


the lake Thraſiminus. His centre, though oppoſed 
to the choice of the Roman legions, conſiſted of. 
the Gauliſh and the Spaniſh foot, variouſly WF 
and intermingled together. 

Hitherto no advantage feemed to be taken on 
either fide. As the armies fronted ſouth and north, 
even the Sun, which roſe ſoon after they were form- 
ed, ſhone upon the flanks, and was no diſadvantage 
to either. The ſuperiority of numbers was great - 
ly on the ſide of the Romans; but Hannibal reſt- 
ed his hopes of victory on two circumſtances; firſt, 
on a motion to be made by his cavalry, if they pre- 
vailed on either of the enemy's wings; next, on a 

poſition he was to take with his centre, in order to 
begin the action from thence, to bring the Roman 
legions into ſome diſorder, and expoſe them, un- 
der that diſadvantage, to the attack which he was 
prepared to 0 with his veterans on dn their 
flanks. 

The action accordingly Wan with a charge of 
the Gauliſh and Spaniſh horſe, who, being ſuperior 
to' the Roman knights, drove them from their 
ground, forced them into the river, and put the 
greater part of them to the ſword. By this event 
the flank of the Roman army, which might have 
been joined to the Aufidus, was entirely uncovered, 

Having performed this ſervice, the victorious ca- 
yalry had orders to wheel at full gallop by the rear 
of their own army, and to join the Numidian horſe 
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CHAP. on their right, who were ſtill engaged with the Ro- 
an allies. Upon this unexpected junction, the 
left Wing of the Roman army was likewiſe put to 
Aight, and purſued by the African horſe ; at the 
ſame time the Spaniſh cavalry prepared to attack 


the Roman infantry, wherever Ihe — . or- 


dered on the flank; or the reu. 
While theſe important events ka woe on ane 
wings, Hannibal amuſed the Roman legions of the 


main body with a ſingular movement that was made 


by the Gauls and Spaniards, and with which he pro- 
poſed to begin the action. Theſe came forward, 
not in a ſtraight line abreaſt, but ſwelling out to a 
curve in the centre, without disjoining their flanks 
e beer ene who mag few on 

their ground. | 
By this motion ee a kind of ee 
convex to the front. The Roman manipules of 
the right and the left, fearing, by this ſingular diſ- 
poſition, to have no ſhare in the action, haſtened 
to bend their line into a correſponding curve, and, 
in proportion as they eame to cloſe with the ene- 
my, charged them with a confident and impetuous 
courage. The Gauls and Spaniards reſiſted this 
charge no longer than was neceſſary to awaken the 
Preeipitant ardour with which victorious troops 
often blindly-purſue a flying enemy. And'the Ro- 
man line being bent, and fronting inwards to the 
centre of its concave; the legions: purſued where 
the enemy led them. Hurrying from the flanks to 
"one: in the victory, they narrowed their ſpace as 
© * 
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they ieee and the men who were n CHAP, 
to have a ſquare of ſix feet clear for wielding their 


arms, being now preſſed together, ſo as to prevent 

entirely the uſe of their ſwords, found themſelves 

_ ſtruggling againſt each other for ſpace, in an inen - 
tricable and hopeleſs confuſion. 

Hannibal, who had waited for this ana, e 
ed a general charge of his eayalry on the rear. of 
the Roman legions, and at the ſame time an attack 
from his African infantry on both their flanks; by 
theſe diſpoſitions and joint operations, without any 
conſiderable loſs to himſelf, he effected an almoſt 


incredible ſlaughter of his enemies. With the v. c. 33). 


loſs of no more than four thoufand, and theſe chief - 
ly of the Spaniſh and Gauliſh infantry, he put fif. 
ty thouſand of the Romans to the ſword. | 

The Conſul, Emilius Paulus, had been. wound 
ed in the ſhock of the cavalry; but when he ſaw 
the condition in which the infantry were engaged, 


he refuſed to be carried off, and was flain*. The 


Conſuls of the preceding year, with others of the 
ſame rank, were likewiſe killed. Of fix thouſand 
horſe only ſeventy troopers eſcaped with Varro. 
Of the infantry three thouſand fled from the car. 
nage that took place on the field of battle, and ten 


thouſand who had been paced to guard the camp 


were taken. 
The eee Conſul, with ſuch of che ftrage 
glee as jothed him in his n took poſt at Ve · 
nuſia; 


1 He has kinda from the poet the following honourable grave: Animæ- 


que ma gn prodigum Pœno ſuperante Paulum, Hor. Car, lib, i. Ode 12. 
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cn AP. nuſia; and with a noble confidence in his own in- 
3 and in the reſources of his country, put 


himſelf, even with ſo ſmall a force, in a poſture to 
reſiſt the enemy, till he could have W and 
reinforcements from Rome. 

This calamity which had le the Ronan in 
Apulia, was accompanied with the defeat of the 
Prætor Poſthumius, who, with his army, on the 
other extremity of the country, was cut off by the 
Gauls. A general ferment aroſe throughout Italy. 
Many cantons of Grecian extraction, having been 
about ſixty years ſubject to Rome, now declared 


for Carthage. Others, feeling themſelves releaſed 


from the dominion of the Romans, but intending 
to recover their liberties, not merely to change 
their maſters, now waited for an opportunity to ſti- 
pulate the conditions on which they were to join 
the victor. Of this number were the cities of Ca- 
pua, Tarentum, Locri, Metapontus, Crotona, and 
other towns in the ſouth-eaſt of the peninſula. In 
other cantons, the people being divided and oppo- 
ſed to each other with great animoſity, ſeverally 
called to their aſſiſtance ſuch of the parties at war 
as they judged were moſt likely to ſupport them 
againſt their antagoniſts. Some of the Roman co- 
lonies, even within the diſtricts that were open to 
the enemy's incurſion, ſtill adhered to the metro- 
polis; but the poſſeſſions of the republic were great- 
ly reduced, and ſcarcely equalled what the State 
Had acquired before the expulſion of Pyrrhus from 
— 1 1 Italy, 
# Lib, liv, xxjzi, 
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Italy, or even before the annexation of Campania, c x [A > 
or the conqueſt of Samnium. - The allegiance of — 


her fubjects and the faith of her allies in Sicily 
were greatly ſhaken. Hiero, the king of Syracuſe, 
who had for ſome time, under the notion of an al- 


_ liance, cheriſhed his dependence on Rome, being 


no greatly ſunk in the decline of years, could no 
longer anſwer for the conduct of his own court, 
and died ſoon after this event, leaving his ſucceſſors 
to change the party of the hiv for that of 
the victor. | 

Hitherto the nations of Greece _ of Aſia had 
taken no part in the conteſt of thoſe powerful ri- 
vals. But the Romans having already interfered 
in the affairs of Greece, and having made their 
ambition be felt beyond the Hadriatic and the Io- 
nian Sea, the news of their ſuppoſed approaching 
fall was received there with attention: it awaken- 
ed the hopes of many who had ſuffered from the 
effects of their power. Among theſe Demetrius, 


the exiled king of Pharos, being ſtill at the court 


of Macedonia, and much in the confidence of Phi- 
lip, who had recently mounted the throne of that 
kingdom, urging that it was impoſſible to remain 
an indifferent ſpectator in the conteſt of ſuch powet- 
ful nations, perſuaded the king to prefer the alliance 
of Carthage to that of Rome, and to join with 
Hannibal in the reduction of the Roman power; 


obſerving, that with the merit of declaring him- 


ſelf while the event was yet in any meaſure uncer- 
tain, the king of Macedonia would be juſtly entit- 
led 
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CHAP, led to a proper n to be . 
— in the conqueſt. 5 


Philip accordingly eee to met 
1 differences which he had to adjuſt with the 
Grecian States in his neighbourhood, and ſent an 
officer into Italy to treat with Hannibal, and with 
deputies of the Carthaginian Senate who attended 
the camp. In the negotiation which followed it 
was agreed, that the king of Macedonia and the 
republic of Carthage ſhould confider the Romans 
as common enemies; that they ſhould purſue the 
war in Italy with-their forces united, and make no 
peace but on terms mutually agreeable to both. In 
this treaty the intereſt of the Prince of Pharos was 
particularly attended to; and his reſtoration to the 
kingdom from which he had been expelled by the 
Romans, with the recovery of the hoſtages which 
had been exacted from . were made principal 
. 

Hannibal, frain the time Pineal un Mu, 
after having made war for three years in that coun- 
try, had received no ſupply from Africa, and ſeem- 
ed to be left to purſue the career of his fate with 
ſuch reſources as he could deviſe for himſelf; but 
this alliance with the king of Macedonia, promiſed 
amply to make up for the deficiency of his aids 
from Carthage; and Philip, by an eaſy paſſage into 
Italy, was likely to furniſh him with every kind of 
ſupport or encouragement that was neceſſary to ac. 
| Oe the cad of the war. 


| The 
rol Hb, 1 c. 33. 
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The Romans were appriſed of this formidable c ur. 
acceſſion to the power of their enemy, as well as of 1 


the general defeckion of their own allies, and of 


the revolt of their ſubjects. Though taxes were 


accumulated on the people, and frequent Joans ob- 
tained from the commiſſaries and contractors em- 
ployed in the public ſervice, their expences began 
to be ill ſupplied. There appeared not, however, 
in their councils, notwithſtanding all theſe circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, the ſmalleſt diſpoſition to com- 
pound for fafety by mean conceſſions. When the 
vanquiſhed Conſul returned to the city, in order 
to attend the nomination of a perſon who, in this 


extremity of their fortunes, might be charged with 


the care of the commonwealth, the Senate, as con- 
ſeious that he had acted at Cannæ by their own in- 
ſtructions, or had, upon the ſame motives that ani- 
mated the whole People at Rome, diſdained, with a 
tuperior army, to ſtand in awe of his enemy, or to 
refuſe him battle upon equal ground, went out in 
a kind of proceſſion to meet him; and, upon a 
noble idea, that men are not anſwerable for the 
ſtrokes of fortune, nor for the effects of ſuperior 
addreſs in an enemy, they overlooked his temerity 
and his miſconduct in the action; they attended 
only to the undaunted aſpect he preſerved after bis 
defeat, returned him thanks for not having deſpair- 
ed of the commonwealth * ; and from thence for- 
ward continued their ee for war, with all 


1 In the famous and admired orpreſhon, Quia de republica nas dgUbe- 
edffet.  * 
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nr. the dignity and pride of the moſt proſperous for- 
— tune. They now, with a ſeverity which was noble 


in proportion to the public diſtreſs, refuſed to ran- 
ſom the priſoners who had been taken by the ene - 
my at Cannæ, and treated with ſullen contempt, 
rather than inſult, thoſe who by an early flight had 
eſeaped from the field: being petitioned to employ 
them again in the war, We have no ſervice,” 
they ſaid, for men who could leave their fellow- 


citizens engaged with an enemy.” They ſeem- 


ed to riſe in the midſt of their ſufferings, and to 
gain ſtrength from misfortune. They prepared to 
attack or to reſiſt at once, in all the different quar- 
ters to which the war was likely to extend, and 
took their meaſures for the ſupport of their inte- 
reſt in Spain, in Sardinia and Sicily, as well as in 
Italy. They continued their fleets at ſea; not on- 


ly obſerved and obſtructed the communications of 
Carthage with the ſeats of the war, but having in- 
tercepted part of the correſpondence of Philip with 
Hannibal, they ſent a powerful ſquadron to the 


coaſt of Epirus ; and, by an alliance with the States 
of Etolia, whom they perſuaded to renew their late 
war with Philip, procured for that Prince ſufficient 
employment on the frontiers of his own kingdom, 
by this means effectually prevented his ſending any 
ſupply or reinforcement to Hannibal, and, in the 
ſequel, rednced him to the humiliating necellity 
of making a ſeparate peace. 

In the ordinary notions which are entertained of 


battles and their * the laſt victory of 
Hannibal 
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Hannibal at Cannz; in the ſequel of fo many others cu ae, 
T a ſimilar effect, ought to have decided the con- 


und ſucceeding ages have blamed the victor 
* Fe marching directly to the capital, in order 
to bring the war to # ſpeedy concluſion by the 
reduction of Rome itſelf. But his own judgment 
is of more weight than that of the perſons who 
cenſure him. He knew the character of the Ro- 
mans and his dn ſtrength. Though victorious, 
he was greatly weakened by his victories, and at a 
diſtance from the means of a reinforcement or ſup- 
ply. He wws unprovided with engines of attack; 
and, fo far from being in à condition to venture on 
the fiege of Rome, that he could not undertake 
even chat of Naples, which, after the battle of Can- 
nz, refuſed to open its gates; and, indeed, ſoon af- 
ter thig date he recived à check from Marcellus in 
attempting the redadtion of Nola, a "tefs confider- 
able place, _ 

The Romans; .intaieialy after hetr dilator at 
Canis prepared again to act on the offenſive, form- 
ed a freſh army of five and twenty thouſand men, 
which they ſent, under the Dictator Junius Pera, 
to collect the remains of their late vanquiſhed for- 
ces, and to arinoy the enemy wherever yy might 
find him expoſed. 

Hannibal kept in motion with his army to pro- 
tect the cantons that were inclined to declare on 
his ſide; but, together with the extent and mul- 


vplictionof his new he IH which obliged him 


Vor. I. 3 . to 
3 hv. i. m. . 14, 15, 16. 
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on NB. to divide his army in order to occupy and to ſecure 
them, he became ſenſible: of weakneſs; and, to- 
gether with the accounts ſent to Carthage of his 
victories, he likewiſe ſent a repreſentation of his 
loſfſes, and demanded a ſupply of men, of ſtores, 
and of money. He was indeed in his new ſitua- 
tion ſo much in want of theſe articles, that, having 
in the three firſt years of the war apparently rai- 
ſed the reputation of his country to the great - 
eſt height, and procured more allies and more 
territory in Italy than were left in the power of 
the Romans, together with Capua, and other ci- 
ties; more wealthy than Rome itſelf, and ſurround- 
ed with lands better cultivated, and more full of 
reſources, 4 his affairs from rand * 
to decline. DOS Zen 21 
Armies are ae to ſuffer, no les from an 8 
that all the ends of their ſervice are obtained, than 
they do from defeats, and from the deſpair of ſuc- 
ceſs. The ſoldiers of Hannibal, now elated with 
victory, perhaps. grown. rich with the plunder of 
the countries they had over- run, and of the ar- 
mies they had defeated; and preſuming, that the 
war was at an end, or that they themſelves ought 
to be relieved, or ſent to enjoy the rewards of ſo 
glorious and ſo hard a ſervice, became remiſs in 
their diſcipline, or indulged themſelves in all the 
exceſſes, of which the means were to be found in 
their preſent condition. Being mere ſoldiers of for- 
tune, without a country, or any civil ties to unite 
them together, they were n 8 the ſole au- 
| . thonity 
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thority of their leader, and by their confidence in HAT. 
his ſingular abilities. Although there is no in- eee 


ſtance of their openly mutinying againſt him in a 
body, there are many inſtances of their ſeparately 
and clandeſtinely deſerting his ſervice. The Spa- 
niſh and Numidian horſe, in particular, to whom 
he owed great part of his victories, upon ſome diſ- 
appointment in their hopes, or upon a diſguſt taken 


at the mere ſtagnation of his fortune, went over in 


troops and ſquadrons to the enemy. His hopes 


from the fide of Macedonia were entirely diſap- 
pointed, the power of that nation having full em- 
ployment at home. He found himſelf unable, 
without dividing his forces, to preſerve his recent 
conqueſts, or to protect the Italians who had de- 
clared of his ſide. Some of his poſſeſſions, there - 
fore, he abandoned or deſtroyed; and the natives 
of Italy, now the victims of his policy, or left to 
the mercy of the Romans whom they had offended, 


became averſe to his cauſe, or felt that they could 


not rely on his power for protection 3. Moved 
by theſe conſiderations, he made earneſt applica- 
tions at Carthage for reinforcements and ſupplies, 


to enable him to continue the war. But the coun- 


cils of that republic, though abject in misfortune, 
were inſolent or remiſs in proſperity. Being broken 
into factions, the projects of one party, however 
wiſe, were fruſtrated by the oppoſition of the other. 


One ae receaved * N of Hannibal 
1 VA with 


11. m il. c. 46. "> Thid. Hb. Ki. c. 28, 265 Eu. tit d. 4. 
3 Ibid, lib, xxvii, c. 1. and 16, 
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AP. with ſcdrn. Po victories,“ they ſaid; ** reduce 
Wer in « armies to the wunt of reinforcements and of ſup- 
«« phes, even [againſt the very enemies they had 


« vanquiſhed? And do the acquifitions of Han- 
nibal require mote money and men to keep them 
„ than were required to niake them? Other vic- 
« torious. generals art proud to diſplay the fruits 
« of their conqueſts, or bring home the ſpoils of 
their enemies to enrich their own country, in- 
© ftead of draining it to ſupport a cafeer of: vain 
and unprofitable enterprite.” “. 

Theſe inveRtives concluded with a 3 Which, 
on the ſuppoſition that the advantages gained by 
Hannibal were real, was well. founded in wiſdom 
and ſound policy: that the occafion ſhould be ſei- 
zed to treat with the Romans,” when the State had 
reaſon to expect the moſt favourable terms. But 
this council either was, or appeared to be, the lan- 
guage of faction; and no meaſures were adopted, 
either to obtain peace, or * to fupport the 
war. | 


The frieds, as well as the enemies 56 Hannibal, 


contributed to the neglect with which he was treat · 
ed. In proportion as his friends admired him, and 
gloried in his fortune, they acted as if he alone 
were able to ſurmount every difficulty; and they 
accordingly were remiſs in ſupporting him. The 
republic, under the effects of this wretched policy, 
with all the advantages of her navigation and of 
her trade, ſuffered her navy to decline, and permit- 
ted the Romans to obſtruct, or moleRt, all the paſ- 


ſages 
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fages « which ſhe could communicate with her CHAP. 
armies in Spain and Italy, or her allics in Sicily ike, 


and Greece. They voted indeed to Hannibal, on 
the preſent occaſian, a reinforcement of four thou- 
ſand Numidian horſe, forty elephants, and a ſum 
of money. But this reſolution appears to have lan- 
guiſhed an the execution; and the armament, when 
ready to ſail, probably by the addreſs of the oppo- 
lite faction, was ſuffered to be diverted from its 
purpoſe,” and ordered to Spain inſtead of Italy a. 

_ Notwithſtanding theſe mortifications: and diſap- 
pointments, Hannibal fill maintained his footing 
in Italy for ſixteen years; and ſo long gave ſuffi- 
. cient occupation to the Romans, in recovering, by 
flow and cautious ſteps, what he had raviſhed from 
them in three campaigns, and by a few daring ex- 
amples of ability and valour. When the war had 
taken this turn, and the Romans, by the growing 
{kill and ability of their leaders, as well as by the 
unconquerable ſpirit of their people, began to pre- 
vailin Italy, Hannibal, receiving no ſupport direct- 
| ly from Africa, had been for ſome time endeavour- 
ing to procure it from Spain. 

Here the two Scipios, Cneius and Publius, by 
a proper application of the force which. they had 
tranſported from Italy, in the firſt or ſecond year 
of the war, had reſtored the party of their coun- 
try, which appeared to have been entirely ſup- 
preſſed by Hannibal in the deſtruction of Sagun- 
tum: But they were, when leaſt to be expected, 
1 by their allies, and ſeparately cut off. 

| N 3 The 

1 Liv. lib. xxviii, c. 4. 2 Ibid, lib. xxiii. c. 13. and 32. 
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CHA r. The natives of Spain had, by their want of union 
[EM or national conduct, as has been mentioned, ſuf- 


fered many eſtabliſhmentsto be made by foreign- 
ers in their country. They had permitted the Car- 
thaginians, in particular, to poſſeſs themſelves of a 
conſiderable territory; and afterwards, in order to 
remove them, allowed ſimilar encroachments to be 
made by the Romans whoſe aĩd they ſolicited. And 
during the conteſt of thoſe! parties, occaſionally ap- 


plied for protection to either againſt the other; 


being during the greater part of this war the un- 
ſtable friends or irreſolute enemies of both. 
pon the unfavourable turn which the incon- 
ſtancy of this people had given to the affairs of 
Rome in that country; a ſervice of ſo much dan · 
ger, ſo remote from the principal ſcene of the war, 
and ſo little in the way of acquiring reputation 


or glory, not being an object for any of the ordi- 


nary officers of State, was in danger of being ne- 
glected, until Publius Cornelius Scipio, ſon of the 
elder af the two brothers, who had both recently 
fallen in the field, ſolicited the honour of amel 
ing to their command. | 

This young man was pads known * circum- 
ſtances which recommended him greatly to public 
favour. He had, at the age of ſeventeen, begin- 


ning his military ſervices, had the good fortune to 
reſcue and preſerve his father, who was on the 


point of being killed or taken by the enemy on the 


Tecinus. Being afterwards engaged in the battle 
of 9 and one of a wage of young men who 


Teo 
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forced their way to Cannuſium, he . the cu AP.) 
execution of a deſign they formed to abandon. Wa 
ly, obliging them ſeverally to bind themſelves by 


an oath, that they would remain and contend for 
the fortunes of their country to the laſt. 
Many of the more ſevere forms of the common- 


wealth having been diſpenſed with in the preſent 


exigencies of the ſtate: This young man had been 
already admitted into public office, though under 
the legal ſtanding and age; being only turned of 
twenty four, one year younger than Hannibal was 
when he took the command of the Carthaginian 
army, and four years younger than he was when 
he marched into Italy. Upon the arrival of this 
young man in Spain, with a reinforcement of ten 
thouſand men, and thirty gallies or armed ſhips, 
he found the remains of his vanquiſhed country- 
men within the Iberus, or on the left of that ri- 
ver, in a place of retreat to which they had been 
conducted by Lucius Marcius with an ability 
which, in the midſt of diſaſter, the Romans wiſe- 
ly rewarded , with the moſt brilliant * 
ceſſes. 

Here Scipio candidacy landed, and fixed his 
principal quarters for the winter at Tarraco a:. By 
his information of the poſture of the enemy, it ap- 
peared that they had placed their principal ſtores 
and magazines at New Carthage, and thinking 
this place ſufficiently ſecured by its garriſon of one 
thouſand men, had ſeparated their army into three 

5 4 diviſions, 
z Now Tarragona. 
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CHAP, >diviſions;:of which none was 'nearer to New Car- 
ws thage: than ten days march. He himſelf was in- 


deed farther removed from this place; being at 
the diſtance of about three hundred miles, he ne- 
vertheleſs formed the project of furpriſing it, truſt- 
ing to: the apparent ſecurity of his enemies, and 
the proſpect of being able to accompliſſi the great - 
ſuſpected, or any meaſures could be taken to pre- 


vent its effect. He accordingly ſucceeded in his 


enterpriſe, and gave his enemies occaſion to know, 
that they were ſtill to contend for the poſſeſſion of 


a country, which they began to conſider as a place 


of arms, from which they were to I the ex- 
igencies of the war in Italy. 

Of the Carthaginian . now in Spain, 
twonte mentioned of the ſame name, Haſdrubal 
the ſon of Hamilcar, and conſequently the brother 


of Hannibal, and another Haſdrubal the fon of 


Eiſgo, with Mago, Hanno and others. | 
The good policy of either the Romans or Car. 
thaginians, + in employing any conſiderable part of 


their forces in Spain may be queſtioned, whilſt 
the former were eontending for their on exiſt- 


ence at home, and the other were aiming a blow 
at the very vitals of their enemy, within the 
preeincts of their own domain. But to Carthage 
Spain as a principal ſburce of ſupply and recruit 
to their armies; and to Rome, of courſe, it was ma- 


teria} to employ at a diſtance any part of their ene- 
altri! . mies 


* 


Ul 
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mies force, or to diſturb them in the poſſeſſion of c Hr. 
a province, from which they had already made —— | 


war upon Italy by land, and with ſuch effect as 
their greateſt ſuperiority at ſea n nn | 
enabled them to obtain. 
r 
, Scipio's arrival in Spain, the Carthaginian leaders 
were ſpecially occupied in preparing a reinforce- 
ment for Hannibal in Italy. The choice of their 
forces, with every requiſite for undertaking an 
arduous march by the Pyrenees, Gaul, and the 
Alps, were muſtered under Haſdrubal the ſon of 
Hamilcar; and another army, ſtill more numerous, 
under Haſdrubal the ſon of Giſgo, was prepared, 
by occupying the Roman forces in * to cover 
the march of the former. . 
Scipio, after the reduction of New Cutan 
had returned to his former quarters at Tarraco, as 
being for him the proper ſtation from which to 
obſerve the motions of the enemy, and oppoſe 
them in caſe they ſhould attempt to paſs the Iberus, 
or direct their march towards Gaul. It being ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, to the execution of their plan, 
to withdraw the.Roman general from his ſtation, 
their whole force was put in motion, and pointed 
towards New Carthage, as for the recovery of 
their communication with Africa, which they 
had ſuffered in the preceding campaign to be 
cut off; and Haſdrubal the ſon of Hamilcar, 
as forming the advanced corps of their army 


on * r took a Nn on the Betis, 
from 
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from which he threatened that place with-a fiege. 
Scipio thus alarmed, made haſte to cover his new 
acquiſition,» and to contend with the firſt divi- 
foniof the enemy, before the: ſecond could ad- 


vance to give it ſupport. At his arrival in thoſe 


parts, Haſdrubal ſtill remaineil in his Wan and 


had not been joined by his colleague. 
n theſe circumſtances it appeared eden for 


the Romans to:riſk an immediate attack; and Haſ- 
drubal, having gained his object in removing Sci- 


pio from his ſtation, took the opportunity of a 


ſeeming retreat to enter on his route towards Ita- 
ly. Scipio though victorious, apprehending the 
immediate approach of a more numerous enemy, 
declined placing himſelf betwixt two hoſtile ar- 


| mies, by attempting to purſue his victory; and in 
this manner ſeemed to be outwitted by the enemy, 
vhoſe object it was merely to open the way for the 


march of Haſdrubal, and his paſſage of the Iberus. 
Of this effect Scipio was ſoon aware, and though he 
could not himſelf follow, ſent parties to obſerve the 
enemy, and in particular to watch their approach 


to the Pyrenees; and being ſoon appriſed of their 


ear 7: 


defign/upon Italy, ſent information to Rome, and 


gave notice of the danger impending from the 


paſſage through the Alps of a ſecond Carthagi- 
nian rn munen * another ſon of W 
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reſpect to the addrefs of his enemy, tliere * my doubt, chat, adaiitieh the 


mort ; object 
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This intelligence produced at Rome a propor- CHA. 
tional alarm. The city and its colonies were for- 


ced to take arms, and whilſt one of the Conſuls, 
Claudius Nero, was deſtined to make head againſt 
Hannibal in Lucania or Apulia, the other, Livius 
Salinator, was poſted on the Sena, the route by 
which Haſdrubal, if he:ſhould ſurmount the diffi- 
culties of his march, was likely to n a en 
tion with his brother. 

Jo aid theſe . Scipio! had alſo — 
a conſiderable body from his army in 2 which 
paſſed by Sea into Italy. b 1 

Of Faſdrubal's march we are now A ah 
that he followed the ſteps of his brother by the 
Pyrenees, the Rhone and the Alps. That his 
march was greatly facilitated by the opening which 


had been made by Hannihal in different paſſes; and 


that nations on his route, now more familiar with 
ſtrangers, either gave him no obſtruction, or, be- 
ing inclined to favour his enterpriſe againſt the 
Romans, actually joined him, and enabled him to 
make his deſcent into Italy much ſooner than had 
been en either by his friends or his ene- 


mies; 


8 kl to be of ſufficient e to be preferred to che re · 


putation of victory, and to be attainable, even under the loſs and diſcourage - 


ment of a defeat, the plan was by them ably laid, aud carried into execution. 


But even on this ſuppoſition, Scipio muſt be acquitted of any miſtake or de - 
ſect of conduct. He adyanced to cover an important ſtation which the ene”. 


my muſt have ſeized, if he had not taken this meaſure, He took advantage 
of their ſeparation to ſtrike a deciſive blow; and probably to diſconcert any 
immediate project of offenſive war. On a diſcovery of their march into 
Italy, what remained for bim to do was not neglected, the enemy were care- 
fully obſerved, and ſeaſonable intelligence ſem to Rome of their apparent in- 
tentions. 


* 


( 
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CHAP. mies ; and, if he had not leſt ſome time in a 
m——— fruitleſs attempt on Placentia, he might have had 
all the advantage * er in 1 the eh 
of his enterpriſ. 

Whilſt the family of Hamilear were ſtruggling 
for that aſcendant in Spain, -which was to enable 
them to make this ſecond irruption by the Pyre- 
nees and the Alps; the war both in Italy and Si- 
cily was attended with many operations and events 
which, if detailed, might have furniſhed many 
proofs of diſtinguiſhed ability, highly intereſting 
to thoſe who are qualified to receive inſtruction 

from ſuch examples of conduct and their effects; 
but the defect of materials, notwithſtanding the 
eloquent narrations of Livy, conſiſting chiefly of 
fragments from Polybius, the principal military 
hiſtorian of thoſe or any other times, reduee the 
account to a mere endeavour to connect the prin- 
eipal acts of the drama with one another, and with 
the cataſtrophe or general reſult. 
The fortunes of Hannibal, as we have already 
obſerved, had been ſome time on the decline. Ca- 
pua and Tarentum, notwithſtanding his utmoſt ex- 
ertions of {kill to preſerve them, had been retaken 
by the Romans. Whilſt the firſt of theſe places was 
beſieged, he attempted to force the enemies lines, 
and, being repulſed, made the feint of a haſty 
march by the higher grounds towards Rome itſelf, 
and aQually encamped with his army on the Anio, 
| . three miles from the gates of the city, from 
5 Which 
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which he could fee the battlements, though no part c HA P. 


ol the city itſelf, the ground on which it ſtands ha- 
ving a declivity or ſhelving towards the river. On 
this occaſion tobk place the bravados mentioned by 
Eivy, of Hannibal ſetting up to-fale in his camp 
the Forum, and ſome principal warehouſes of 
Rome; in return for the purchaſe, which, he was 
told, was made ata high price, of the very field 
on which he 'hinifelf- was encamped . But nei- 
ther this, feint, nor the arrival of his brother in 
* ee any _—_— deere in his fa- 
When” the baden rehnbreement from 
Spain had paſſed the Po, Hannibal being in a kind 
of ſtatlonary camp, oppoſed to Claudius the Roman 
Conſul, had not any intimation of his brother's ap- 


proach. The letters which Haſdrubal had ſent for 


this purpoſe, by ſome Gauliſh horſemen in diſguiſe, 
being intercepted, and carried to the Roman Con- 
ſul in his camp, who upon this intelligence ſent 


the letters to Rome, ſuggeſted the neceſſity of 


forming a camp at Narnia, to cover the city on 
that ſide, while he himſelf ſtole from his ſtation in 
the night, with a conſiderable. body, to join his 
colleague Livius en the Sena, and endeavour to 
cut off the approaching reinforcement before Han- 
nibal could take any meaſures to effect their junc- 
tion. At his arrival in the camp of Livius, both. 
ar mies, 


1 by the ame authority, eee ſometimes 


witty, was pleaſed to be ſmart upon himſelf. This town, he ſaid, I ſhall ne- 
ver take ; when I could, I would not, and now, when I would, I cannot. 
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ro! armies, to conceal his arrival, were crowded with- 
in the ſame intrenchments ; and Haſdrubal, think. 


ing himſelf a match for Livius alone, had advanced 
within half a mile of his front; but there, notwith- 
ſtanding the care of the Romans to conceal their 
force, ſuſpecting an increaſe. of their numbers, he 
thought proper to withdraw, probably meaning 
to take ſome poſt in which he could defend him- 
ſelf, and await the effect of the notice he had 
ſent to his brother. In: this movement by night 
he incurred ſome difficulty in repaſſing the Me- 


taurus, a river which falls into the Hadriatie in 


the neighbourhood of Fano: And, in theſe eir- 
cumſtances, was attacked by the twWo Roman Con- 
ſuls, defeated, and ſlain, with the loſs of his whole 
army; of whom ny ffeyithonſand Wear, wither: 
killeoritabenty nl ont ou am 
Stiuglib ai named 1 Vern ves |" Dpon 


1 Owtlis fall of Hafdrübal, te Roman hiſfdrian, as well as Fol Malts 
the enemy himſelf atteſt the glory of their country, or pay court to his patrons 
in 2 exclamations of diſmay or ; deſpair, Annibal tanto. ſimul publico familia- 
rique ickus luctu, Agnoſcere + fortunam Carthaginis fertur diziſſe. Liv. 
lib. xxvii. 0. * And che poet, paying court to the Neros of his * | 
' (5,172 © | Quid debeasj O Roma, Neronibus, it ac 

Telit Metaurum flumen, et ald 3 
n iet £43 e eee eee A 
+ 108 Ceryi, luporum præda rapacium, Lebanese 

Seectamur ultro, quos opimus 
e e "Fallere o effugere) eſt triumphs. ; 
R147 - Horar. Carm lib. 4. ode 4. 


Thin h no-doubt excuſable in the poet, as agrecable to the — privi- 


lege of che profeſſion; but in hiſtory it is ſurely a blemiſh to mix nationality 
with fads, or to adopt a report which makes the ſteady and reſolute Hanni- 
bal utter words to the encouragement of his enemies, and the diſmay of his 
own army. The ſequel ſhows that he was a perſon not capable of ſach folly, 
and deſtined to the laſt to ' contend for the re of his hrs 3 unaba- 
ting courage, | WER N . 
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Upon this event, and the reduction of 8 GH LAP, 


by which the party of Carthage in Sicily was en- * 


tirely overwhelmed, the Roman ſettlers every- 
where, who had ſo long left, their poſſeſſions a 
prey to their enemies, now returned. to their habi- 
tations, and reſumed their labours . And there 
could be no doubt that the war in Italy on the 
part of Hannibal, at leaſt until he ſhould re- 
ceive ſuccours, either from Carthage or his ally 
the King of . Macedonia, muſt remain altoge- 


ther on the defenſiye: And from this time, ac- 
cordingly, he contracted. his, quarters, withdrew : 


his poſts from Apulia, and gave notice t all his 


partiſans in Italy, or to ſuch as had an juſt, cauſe 


to,apprehend. the geſentment of Rome, that, they 
ſhould, retire under the coyer of his army in Brut- 


tium, no Calabria: Here he made the neceſſary 


diſpoſitions to ſubſiſt his army, and to ſecure their 


daarte rs and, as if the ſubject of Bis hiſtory ME | 


=) FEI & 4 


mous, 3 are ard by Polybius, 
and on which were engraven the, particulars, of his 
march from Spain, and the numbers of ſug ATE 
in different periods of the Var.. TY, 

While matters in Italy were coming into his 


poſture, the forces of Rome were no leſs preya- 


lent in Spain. The young Scipio, after the, 'de- 
parture of Haſdrubal, had well ſupported the 
reputation he gained in his firſt outſet in that 
country, routed and diſperſed the Carthaginian 
army, though ſtrongly reinforced from Africa to 


22 ſupport 
x 7 ny lib, Xxvii. c. 45, 46. 
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Ext xx; ſapport the operitions:of the two brothers in Italy; 
3 one of the generals; and obliged Mago, with 


what force he could collect, to embark at Gades, 
where he waited the orders of Carthage, whether 
to return into Afriea, or ply upon the coaſts of 
Europe, wherever they en moſt queen ay oh an- 
noy or alarm the enemy. on 

In the midſt of theſe ſcdeſſes; the nden ge- 
neral gained no leſs among the natives of Spain, 
and the other late allies: of Carthage, by a title 
new in the wars of Rome, and of every ancient 
nation, that of his clemency, and the reputation 
of a generous treatment of a n and thoſe 
he had ſubdued. 

Niumidia being at + this time Aivided e two 
rival ſovereigns, Syphax and Maſſiniſſa, the latter 
having his forces joined with thoſe of Carthage in 
Spain, now partook in their recent defeats; and 
the other had opened a correſpondence with the 
Romans, during the dependence of events in that 
country. And Scipio, while he encouraged the 
advances that were made by'Syphax, alſo procu- 
red, on his late victories, a pacific interview with 
Maſſiniſſa, and actually paſſed into Africa, and to 
the Court of Numidia, where he underſtood Haſ- 
dirubal, the ſon of Giſgo, was _” to ſecure the 
alliance of Syphax. | 

With thoughts thus intent on the ee 
that might be obtained for his country by a cor- 
| reſpondence in Africa, as well as in Spain, after 

an interval of five years from the time of his ap- 
Wn. pointment 
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pointment to command, Scipio returned with much © x a r. 
treaſure, many captives, and a high reputation, to 8 


male his report at Rome, and was in condition to 
aſſure his feHow-citizens; that they had no longer 
oy enemies to dread in the country he left. 

The Romans had been hitherto preſerved in all 
the extremities of their fortune, by the felicity of 
their national character, or by the intereſt which 
every citizen took in the ſupport of a political ſta- 
tion, which, although it did not confer the ſupe- 
riority of genius, yet raiſed ordinary men to a de- 
gree of elevation approaching to heroiſm, and ena- 
bled the ſtate they compoſed to ſubſiſt in great dan- 
gers, and to await the caſual appearance of men, 
who receive from the hand of Nature that emi- 
nence of power which no culture can otherwiſe 
beſtow. They had not yet oppoſed to Hannibal 
any antagoniſt of talents fimilar to his own, or of 
4 like fuperiority to the ordinary race of men. 
This Scipio was the firſt who gave undoubtable 
proofs of his title to this character. He was yet 
under thirty years of age; and particulars of every 
fort relating to men of ſuperior genius and virtue 
being intereſting to mankind, it is even pleaſing to 
know that this young man, according to Livy, was 
tall and graceful in his perſon, with a beautiful 
countenance, and engaging aſpect; circumitances 
which the people are glad to find in their favour- 
ites, or which, when found, do not fail to contri- 
bute materially to the public choice. He was not. 
yet by his age legally qualified to he admitted as can- 

Vol. I. O | didate 
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CHAP. didate for the higheſt rank in the commonwealth; 
— but the ſervices he had recently performed, and 


the hopes of his country, procuring a diſpenſation 
from the law, the election of Conſul was declared 


in his favour: And when the provinces, in the 
uſual form, came to be ſet forth, and aſſigned to 
the officers of ſtate, he moved, that Africa ſhould 
be included in the number of provinces for the 
year, and be allotted to himſelf. There, he ſaid, 
the Carthaginians may receive the deepeſt wounds, 
and from thence be moſt effectually obliged, for 
their oon ſafety, to recal their forces from Italy *. 


Mago, in the year that followed his defeat, and 


the embarkation of the remains of his army at Ga- 
des, being unable to form any conſiderable enter- 
priſe on the coaſts of Spain, had orders to make 
ſail for Italy, and once more endeavour to rein- 
force the army of Hannibal; but having loſt ſome 


time in a fruitleſs attempt on New Carthage, he 


received a ſecend order, as ſtill likely to diſtract the 
enemy, to land at Genoa, and endeavour to renew 
the war in Liguria and Ciſalpine Gaul. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs when Scipio propo- 
ſed to invade Africa. The propoſal was unfavour- 
ably received by the greater part of the Senate. 


It ſeemed to be matter of ſurpriſe, that while 


Rome itſelf lay between two hoſtile armies, that 


of Hannibal in Bruttium, and that of Mago in Li- 


guria or Gaul, the Conſul ſhould propoſe to ſtrip 
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red for the invaſion of Africa. The fatal miſcat- c x Ab. 


riage of Regulus on that ground in a former war, 
the unhappy effect of precipitant counſels in the 
beginning of the preſent, were cited againſt him: 
and the deſire of ſo arduous a ſtation was even ac- 
counted preſumptuous in ſo young a man. 
The queſtion was no doubt difficult, — likely 
to divide the young and the old; the firſt, for the 
moſt part, incline to the fide of enterpriſe, the 
aged can forgo the moſt flattering proſpects for the 
ſake of ſafety. Among the difficulties' which 
Scipio met with in obtaining the conſent of the 
Senate in the execution of his plan, is mentioned 
the diſinelination of the great Fabius, who, from a 
prepoſſeſſion in favour of that dilatory war by 
which he himſelf had acquired ſo much glory, and 
by which, at a time when procraſtination was ne- 
ceſſary, he had retrieved the fortunes of his coun- 
try, obſtinately Were the adopting of this ha- 
zardous project. | 
It had been, ih an eſtabliſhed. ind in 
the councils of Rome, to carry war, when in their 
power, into the enemy's country. They had 
been obliged to refrain in the preſent caſe only 
dy the unexpected appearance of Hannibal in Ita- 
ly, and were likely to return to the execution of 
their firſt deſign as ſoon as their affairs at home 
ſhould furniſh them with a ſufficient reſpite, We 
may, therefore, conceive what they felt of the dif- 
ficulties of the preſent war, from this and other 
circumſtances; that even after fortune had ſo 


greatly inclined in their favour, they did not yet 
O 2 think 
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enn. think themſelves in condition to retaliate on the 
enemy; or fafe: againſt the deſigns which Hanni- 


bal might form in Italy, if they ſnould divide theit 


armies, or detach ſo great a part of their force as 


might be arty i to execute the ram of a war 
in Africa. 1607 t ni tussi hot 

They contiuded, however; at my unn ſome 1 
station, that while the other Conſul ſhould remain 
oppofed to Hannibal in Italy, Scipio might have 
for his province the Iſland of Sicily, diſpoſe of the 
forces that were ſtill there receive the voluntary 
fupplies of men and of money, which he himſelf 
might be able to procure; and if he found, upon 
mature deliberation, a proper opportunity, that he 
might make a deſcent upon Africa. Agreeably 
to this reſolution, he ſet out for the province aſ- 
ſigned him, having à confiderable fleet equipped 


by private contribution; and a body of ſeven thou- 


ſand volunteers, who embarked in high expectation 
from the leader, and the ſervice in WO he pro- 
pole to employ them. | 


Scipio, thus furniſhed; inſtead of Hitetitons with | 


a mere permiſſion to make war at his own riſk, 
and accountable; for what he ſhould attempt, as 
well as for the fidelity of his own conduct, paſſed 
into Sicily, and employed the whole year of his 
Conſulate in making preparations for what might 
occur in his province. In this interval, however, 

having acceſs by ſea to the coaſts which were be- 
5 re * —_— in par he forced the town of 
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Locri, and poſted. a garriſon there, under the com- CHAP. 
mand of Pleminius, an officer, whoſe ſingular , 


abuſes of power in that ſtation became the ſubjects 
of complaint at Rome, and drew ſome cenſure on 
the Conſul himſelf, by whom he was employed, 
and ſuppoſed to be nnn. even in * 
erimes. 

Scipio was ſaid, on ** . not 1 to 
have connived at the outrages committed by Ple- 
minius, whom he had ſtationed at Locri, but to 
have been himſelf, while at Syracuſe, abandoned to 
a life of effeminacy and pleaſure, unworthy of 
a perſon intruſted with ſo important a charge. 
It may appear ſtrange, that this cenſure ſhould 
ariſe from his having ſhewn a diſpoſition at Syra- 
cuſe to become acquainted with the learning of 
the Greeks. His enemies gave out, that he affect- 
ed the manners of that people; that he paſſed his 
time among books, and in public places of con- 
verſation and Grecian exerciſe. Upon theſe ſur- 
miſes, a commiſſion was granted to the Prætor of 
Sicily, with ten Senators, two Tribunes of the 
People, and one of the Ediles, who had orders to 
join the Prætor in that iſland, with ſpecific in- 
ſtructions, that if they found Scipio acceſſary to 
the diſorders committed at Locri, or reprehenſible 
in his own conduct, they ſhould ſend him in ar- 
reſt to Rome: but that, if they found him inno- 
cent, he ſhould continue in his command, and be 
ſuffered to carry the war wherever he thought moſt 
expedient for the good of the commonwealth: 

The members of this formidable court of inqui- 
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en. A p. ry, having landed at Locri, in their way to Sicily, 


Fe ordered Pleminius, with thirty of his officers, in 


chains to Rome: and from Locri, proceeding to 
Syracuſe, they repotted from thence, that Scipio 
was no way acceſſary to the crimes committed by 
the troops in garriſon at Locri: and that within 
the diſtrict of his own immediate command the 
allies were fully protected, and the troops preſerved 
in ſuch order and diſcipline *, as, whenſoever they 
ſhould be employed, gave the moſt As 
proſpect of ſucceſs to their country. 

Such was the report in favour of 85 young man, 


who appears to have been the firſt Roman ſtateſ- 


man or warrior, who ſhewed any conſiderable dil- 
poſition to become acquainted with: the literature 


and ingenions arts of the Greeks. In this particu- 


lar, his Carthaginian rival is faid to have advanced 


before him, having long ſtudied the language and 
learning of thoſe nations; and having in his reti- 
nue ſome perſans from Greece to aid him in the uſe 


of their writings. 


Scipio, while he —— the Roman army 


in Spain, having already conceived his deſign up- 
on Africa, had with this view, as has been remark- 
ed, entered into correſpondence with Syphax, king 


of Numidia; and had actually made a viſit in per- 


ſon to this prince, who, being then at variance with 


_ Carthage, was eaſily prevailed upon to promiſe his 
ſupport to the Romans, in caſe they ſhould carry the 
1 into that e The Roman general, now 


"Randy 
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ready to embark with a conſiderable army, ſent HAT. 
Lelius with the firſt diviſion, probably to examine, MALL - 
the coaſt, to chooſe a proper ſtation at which to fix 

the aſſembling of his fleet, and to call upon the 

king of Numidia to perform his engagements. 

This diviſion of the fleet, at its firſt appearance, 
was ſuppoſed to bring the Roman Proconſul, with 
all his forces, from Sicily ; and the Carthaginians, 
whatever reaſon they might, for ſome time, have 
had to expect this event, were, in a great meaſure, 
unprepared for it. They had their levies to make 
at home, and troops to hire from abroad; their 
fortifications were out of repair, and their ſtores 
and magazines unfurniſhed. Even their fleet was 
not in a condition to meet that of the enemy. 
They now haſtened to ſupply theſe defects; and, 
though undeceived with reſpe& to the numbers 
and force of the firſt embarkation, they made no 
doubt that they were ſoon to expect another; ac- 
cordingly they continued their defenſive arrange- 
ments, and took meaſures to ſecure themſelves, or 
to avert the ftorm "_ which ey were "I 

M ont ils. 

They had abit made their peace with Sy- 
phax, king of Numidia; and, inſtead of an enemy 
in the perſon of this prinoe, had obtained for them- 
ſelves a zealous ally. Tempted by his paſſion for 
Sophonitba, the daughter of Haſdrubal, a principal 
citizen-of Carthage, who refuſed to marry him on 
any other terms, he had broken off his*engage- 
ments with Scipio and the Romans. But this tranſ- 

9-g:;: * action, 
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en, Ar. action, which procured, to the Carthaginians ons 
Na. A ally, loſt them another: for this high-minded wo⸗ 


man, who, inſtead of a dower, contracted for ar- 
mies in defence of her country, had formerly cap- 
tivated Maſſiniſſa, another Numidian prince, who, 
being at variance with Syphax, and receiving his 
education at Carthage, had formed his attachments, 
there . Maſſiniſſa, while he had hopes of an alli - 
ance with the family of Haſdrubal, engaged all his 
forces and partizans in Numidia in behalf of the 
Carthaginians; and he himſelf in perſon had fought 
their battles in Spain. But, ſtung with his diſap- 
pointment, and the preference which was given to 
his rival, he determined to court the favour of their 
enemies; had made advances to Scipio, before his 


departure from Spain; and now, hearing of the 


arrival of the Roman fleet, haſtened to Hippo, 
where Lelius had come to an anchor, and made 
offer of his aſſiſtance, with that of his partiſans in 
the kingdom of Numidia, and all the forces he 
could bring into the field, 

Such was the. ſtate of parties in Africa, * 
this country was about to become the ſcene of war. 
The Carthaginians, ſtill in hopes of diverting the 
ſtorm, ſent earneſt inſtructions to both their gene- 
rals to preſs upon the Romans in Italy, and to 
make every effort to diſtract or to occupy their for- 
ces, and to leave them no leiſure for the enterpriſe 
abroad. They ſent, at the ſame time, an em- 
yy 0 the * of en to . him of 

0 the 


u- Je Bell. nes.” p. 27. 
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the engagements, into which. he had entered with CHAP. 
Hannibal, and to repreſent the danger to which he 3 


aud every other prince muſt be expoſed from a peo- 
ple ſo ambitious as the Romans, if they ſhould be 
ſuffered to unite, by a | conqueſt, the reſoureys of. 
Carthage with thoſe of Rome. ; 

Philip, at the earneſt entreaty of many Grecian. 
ſtates, who were anxious that the Romans ſhould 
have no pretext. to embroil the affairs of Greece, 
had, in the preceding year, made a ſeparate peace, 
firſt with the Etolians, and afterwards with the 
Romans themſelves ; and was now extremely a- 
verſe to renew the ef The occaſion, how- 
ever, appeared to be of great moment; and he 

liſtened fo far to the remonſtrances of the Cartha - 
ginians, as to furniſh them with a ay of wot 
thouſand men, and a ſupply of money. + | 

By ſuch meaſures as theſe, haſtily taken on the 
approach of danger, the Carthaginians endeavour- 
ed to make amends for the former remiſſneſs of 
their counſels. Hitherto they appear to have pro- 
ceeded in the war with little concern, and to have 
intruſted their exertions to the ambition of a ſin- 
gle family, by whoſe influence the State had been 
engaged in the quarrel . They neglected their 
ſtrength at home, in proportion as they believed 
the enemy to be at a diſtance; and men ſo intent 
upon lucrative purſuits were indifferent to national 
objects, while their priyate intereſts benen to be 
. U. 

#8: me ni | The 
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CHA r. The harbour of Hippo, about fifty miles weſt from 
3 Carthage, and under the Fair Promontory, being 


ſeized by Lælius, furniſhed a place of reception 
for Seipio's fleet. This officer accordingly ſailed 
from Sicily with fifty armed galleys, and four hun- 
dred tranſports. As he had reaſon to expect, that 
the country would be laid waſte before him, great 
part of this ſhipping was employed in carrying his 
proviſions and ſtores. The numbers of his army 
are not mentioned. His firſt object was to make 
himſelf maſter of Utica, ſituate about half-way be- 
tween Carthage and Hippo, the place where he 
landed. He accordingly, without loſs of time, pre- 
ſented himſelf before it; but ſoon found himſelf 
unable to obtain his end. The country, to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, was deſolate or deſerted by the 
natives, and could not ſubſiſt his army. The Car- 
thaginians had a great force in the field, conſiſting 
of thirty thouſand men, under Haſdrubal the ſon 
of Giſgo, together with fifty thouſand foot and ten 
thouſand horſe, under Syphax king of Numidia, 
who now advanced to form a en, with the 
forces of Carthage. La he "Y 
Scipio, on the approach af choſe: numerous ar- 
mies, withdrew. from Utica, took poſſeſſion of a pe- 
ninſula on the coaſt, fortified the iſthmus which 
led to it, and in this fituation having a ſafe retreat, 
both for his fleet and his army, continued to be 
fapplied with proviſions by ſea from Sardinia, Si- 
cily, and Italy. But being thus reduced to act on 
the defenſive in the preſence of a ſuperiorenemy, and 
SSH wat ai ; px”, 7 Not 
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not likely; without ſome powerful reinforcements c A F. 
tfrom Rome, to make any further impreſſion on Car- 


thage, he had recourſe to a ſtratagem which, though 
amounting nearly to a breach of faith, was ſuppo- 
ſed to be allowable i in aw at leaſt ** an African 


enemy. 


din lay in two ſeparate encampments, and, it being 
winter, were lodged in huts covered with bruſh- 
wood and the leaves of the palm. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances the Roman general formed a deſign to 
ſet fire to their camp, and, in the midſt of the con- 
fuſion which that alarm might occafion, to attack 
them in the night. In order to gain a ſufficient 
knowledge of the ground, and of the ways by 
which his emiſſaries muſt paſs in the execution of 
this deſign, he entered into a negotiation, and af- 
fected to treat of conditions for terminating the 
war. The apparent diſtreſs of his ſituation pro- 
cured credit ito theſe adyances, and his deputies, 
under this pretence, being freely admitted into the 
enemy's camp, brought him minute information 
of their poſition, and of the avenues which led to 
different parts of their ſtation. 


Being poſſeſſed of - theſe informations, Scipio | 


broke off the treaty, advanced with his army in 
the night, and, in many different places at once, 
ſet fire to Haſdrubal's camp. The flames, being 
eaſily caught by the dry materials, ſpread with the 
greateſt rapidity. The Carthaginians, ſuppoſing 
that theſe fires were accidental, and having no ap- 

prehenfion 


The combined armies of PEN and Numi- 
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an enemy was near, ran with- 


* out arms to extinguiſh them: And the Numidians, 


with ſtil] leſs concern, left their huts to gaze on 
the ſcene, or to lend their aſſiſtance, In this ſtate 
of ſecurity and confuſion, the Romans attacked 
and diſperſed them with great ſlaughter * ; and 
Scipio being, in conſequence of this action, again 
maſter of the field, returned to Utica, and renew- 
ed the ſiege or blockade of that place. 

In ſuch a ſurpriſe and defeat as the Abend ar- 
mies had now received, they were likely to have 
loſt their arms and their baggage, and to have no- 
where numbers together ſufficient to withſtand an 
enemy; on this ſuppoſition, it had been already 
propoſed at Carthage to have recourſe to their laſt 
reſort, the recalling of Hannibal from Italy. But 
upon a report from Haſdrubal and Syphax, that 
they were again arming and aſſembling their forces, 
and that they were joined by a recruit of four thou- 
ſand men, newly arrived from Spain, this propoſal 
was for ſome time laid aſide. Theſe appearances, 
however, were ſpeedily blaſted by a ſecond defeat 
which the combined army received before they were 
fully aſſembled, and by a revolution which enſued in 
the kingdom of Numidia itſelf, where Syphax, pur- 
ſued by Maſſiniſſa and Lelius, was vanquiſhed and 
driven from his kingdom, which from thencefor- 
ward became the poſſeſſion of his rival, and a 
great acceſſion of ſtrength to the Romans. On 
this calamity Haſdrubal being threatened by the 
populace of Carthage with Vengeance for his re- 
ns peated 

2 Polyb, lib. xiv. c. 8. Liv. lib, xxx. c. 6. 
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8 miſcarriages, and being aware of the eggs 
lentleſs and ſanguinary ſpirit of his countrymen, . 


durſt not intruſt himſelf in their hands; in a ſpe- 
cies of exile, accordingly, though with a body of 
eight thouſand men who adhered 70 _ ws wits. 
. from their ſer vice. 

In this extremity — was no . wi in the 
| er of Hannibal; and expreſſes were accor- 
dingly ſent both to Mago and himſelf, with all the 
forces they could bring for the defenee of tate 
c to haſten their return into Africa. 

Hannibal, it is probable, had for ſome Abels 
prepared for this meaſure, having tranſports in 
readineſs to embark his army; yet, in the uſual 
ſtyle of reports adopted by his enemies, he is ſaid 
to have received the order with ſome expreſſions 
of rage. They have now accompliſhed, he ſaid, 
« (ſpeaking of the oppoſite faction at Carthage), 
what, by withholding from me the neceſſary 


| 4. ſupports in this war, they have long endeavour- 


ed to effect. They have wiſhed to deſtroy the 
« family of Barcas; and rather than fail in their 


„aim, are willing to bury it at laſt under the | 


«<_ rains of their country 1,7 ? 

While the Carthaginians were thus driven 10 
what in the ſtate of their policy might be conſi- 
dered as their laſt reſource, Scipio advanced to- 


wards their city, and inveſted at once both Tunis 


and Utica, places which, though at the diſtance of 
above 1 miles from n other, may be con- 
ſidered 


: 1 1 lib. . c:-26, 
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ene ſidered as baſtions on the right and left, which 
lanked and commanded the country which led to 


the principal ſeat of their commerce and power. 
His approach gaye the citizens of Carthage a freſh 
alarm, and ſeemed to bring their danger ſo near as 
not to admit of their waiting the arrival of relief 
from Italy. It appeared neceſſary to ſtay the arm 
of the victor by a treaty; and thirty Senators were 
accordingly deputed to ſue for peace. Theſe de- 
puties, in their addreſs to the Roman Proconſul, 
laid the blame of the ar upon Hannibal, ſupport- 
ed, as they alleged, by a' deſperate faction who 
had adopted his wild deſigns. They intreated 
that the Romans would once more be pleaſed to 
ſpare a republic, which was- again brought to the 
brink of ruin by eee e, of a 4 
of its members. We: 

In anſwer to this abject Wes Seipio mention- 
ed the terms upon which he ſuppoſed that the 
Romans would be willing to accept of peace. A 
ceſſation of arms was concluded, and a negotiation 
commenced; but it was ſuddenly interrupted, and 
its final effect was prevented by the arrival of 
Hannibal. This undaunted commander, after 
many changes of fortune, having taken the ne- 
ceſſary precautions to ſecure his retreat, in caſe he 
ſhould be called off for the defence of Carthage; 
no in the ſeventeenth year of the war, and after 
he had ſupported himſelf ſixteen years in Italy, 
by the ſole force of his perſonal character and abi- 
lities, againſt the whole weight, inſtitutions, re- 

ſources, 
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ſources, diſcipline, and national character of the cu av. 
Romans, tranſported his army from thence, land- . £5 
ed at Hadrumetum, at a diſtance from any of the u. c. 551. 


quarters occupied by the Romans, and drew to his 
ftandard all the remains of the lately vanquiſhed ar- 
mies of Carthage, and all the forces which the re- 
public was yet in condition to ſupply. 
Theſe tidings produced a change in the coun- 
ſels of Carthage, and inſpired the people with 
freſh, preſumption. They now flighted the faith 
which they had lately engaged to Scipio, and ſeiz- 
ed on all the Roman veſſels, which, truſting to the 
ceſſation of arms, had taken refuge in their bay. 
They even inſulted the meſſenger whom the Ro- 
man general ſent, to complain of this outrage; and 
hoſtilities thus, after a ſhort intermiſſion, were re- 
newed with redoubled animoſity and rancour on 
both fides. | | 
Ik) The people of gane, under dreadful appre- 
henfions of becoming a prey to the Romans, ſent 
a meſſage: to Hannibal, then at Hadrumetum, to 
haſten his march, requeſting him to attack the 
enemy, and at any hazard to relieve the city from 
the dangers and hardſhips of a ſiege. To this 
meſſage he made anſwer, That in affairs of State 
the Councils af Carthage muſt decide ; but in the 
conduct of war, the general who commands muſt 
judge of his opportunity to fight. 
The forcing of Hannibal to evacuate Italy was 
a victory to Scipio; as this was the firſt fruit 
which he yentured to promiſe from the invaſion 
of 
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. env. of Africa. Wink this enemy, however, in his rect, 
— it was not expedient to continue the attack of 


Tunis or Utica. He withdrew his army from 
both theſe places, and prepared to contend for the 
field before he could hope to gairi any fortreſs. 
The Carthagiuian leader having collected His 
Kin at Hadrumetum, marched to the weſtward, 
tending to occupy the banks of the Bagrada, 
and from thence to obſerve and counteract the 
operations of his enemy. Scipio, intending to 
prevent him, or to occupy the advantageous ground 
on the upper Bagrada, took his route to the ſame 
country; and while both directed“ their march to 
Wet due; met on the plains of Tama. 
When the armies arrived on this ground, nei- 
cher party was in condition to protract the war. 
Hanfilbal, whoſe intereſt it would have been to 
avoid any hazardous meaſures, and to tire out his 
enemy by delays, if he were himſelf in poſſeflion 
of the country, or able to protect the capital from 
infult, was in reality obliged to riſk the whole of 
its fortunes, in order to recover its poſſeſſion from 
the hands of his enemies, or to prevent their re- 
newing the blocade, f Trout which he . a _ | 
ved them to deſiſt. 
Scipio was far Wodan in an enemy 8 ven 
which was ſoon” likely to be deſerted by its na- 


tives, and exhauſted of every means of ſubſiſtence; 


he was far removed from the ſea, the principal 
and only ſecure ſource of any laſting ſupply; ſur- 
rounded by enemies; a great army under Hanni- 
a 5 | | bal 
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bal in his front; the gities of Utica, Carthage, and cx ae. 
Tunis, with all the armed force that defended — 


them, in his rear. Nan ES 90 
In ſuch circumſtances. both vanes l * 


the neceſſity of immediate action; and the Car- 
thaginian, general, ſenſible of the unequal ſtake he 


was to play, the ſafety. of his country againſt the 
fortune of a ſingle army, the loſs of , which would 
not materially diſtreſs the nation, determined to try 
the effect of a treaty, and tor this ,purpoſe deſired 
a perſonal interview with Scipio. 

In compliance with this requeſt, the rt Big ge- 
neral put his army in motion, and the Carthagi- 
nians advancing at the ſame time, they halted at 
the diſtance of thirty fladia, or about three miles, 
from each other. The generals, attended by a 
few horſe, met on an eminence between their lines. 
Hannibal began the conference, by expreſling his 
regret that the Carthaginians ſhould have aimed 
at any conqueſt beyond their own coaſts in Afri- 


ca, or the Romans beyond. thoſe. of Italy. We 


7 began,” he ſaid, with a conteſt. for Sicily; - 
we proceeded to diſpute the poſſeſſion of Spain, 
« and we have each in our turns ſeen our native 
4 land over- run with ſtrangers, and our country 
in danger of becoming a prey to its enemies. 
* It is time that we ſhould diſtruſt the caprice of 
& fortune, and drop an animoſity which has 
„brought us both to the verge of deſtruction. 
„This language . indeed may have. little. weight 


with you, who have hitherto been ſucceſsful in 
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Tr all yr attempts, and who have not yet expe- 


ies «rjencet any reverfe of fortune ; but 1 pray you 


e to profit by the experience of othets. © You now 
«heholl in ine a perſbn who was once” almoſt 
«maſter of your countty;” and who am — | 
66 brought, at laſt, to the defence of my own. 
« encamped i within a few miles of Rome, and 8 | 
feted the poſſeſſiofls round the Forum to ſale. 
Urge" not” the chance of war too far. I now 
offer to ſurtender, on the part of "Carthage, all 
nher pretenſions to Spain, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
every other ifland that lies — this conti- 
nent and yours. I Wilh only for peace to my 
« country, that ſhe may enjoy undifturbed her an- 
„ cient poſſeffions on this coaſt; and I think; that 
the terms J offer are fufficiently' — 
« and onourable to obtain your conſent.?ꝰ 
To this addreſs Scipio ins nn | 1 That the Ro- 
„mans had not been aggreffors in the preſent! or 
- preceding wars with Carthage: that they ftrove 
to maintain their own rights, and to protect 
« their allies; and that, ſuitably to theſe righteous 
intentions, they hid been favoured by tlie juſtice 
« of the gods: chat no une knew better than him- 
« ſelf the inftability of Human affairs, nor ſhould 
„be more on his guard againſt the chances of 
= war. The terms,“ he faid, Which Nou now 
” propoſe might have been accepted, had you of- 
« fered them while yet in Italy, and had” propo- 
« ſed; as a prelude to the treaty, to remove from 
f thence; z but now, that) you are forced not only 
ils 4 40% f0 


* to evacuate the Roman territory, but are ſtrip- en, Ar. 
«ped of part of your own, and are already driven 


44 


46 


from every poſt you propoſe to ſurrender, theſe 
conceſſions are no longer ſufficient; they are no 


more than a part of the conditions already 


agreed to by your countrymen, and which they, 
on your appearance in Africa, ſo baſely retrac- 


ted. Beſides what you now offer, it was pro- 
miſed on their part, that all Roman captives 
ſhould: be reſtored without ranſom; that all ar- 


med ſhips ſhouid be delivered up; that a ſam 
of five thouſand talents ſhould be paid, and 
hoſtages given by 8 for the mages: 
of all theſe articles. | Wy 
« On the credit of this agreement we granted a 
ceſſation of arms, but were ſhamefully betrayed 
by the councils of Carthage. Now to abate any 


part of the articles which were then ſtipulated, 


would be to reward a breach of faith, and to 
inſtruct nations hereafter how to profit by perfi- 
dy. Tou may therefore be aſſured, that I will 
not ſo much as tranſmit to Rome any propoſal 
tha does not contain, as preliminaries, every 


article formerly ſtipulated, together with ſuch 


additional conceſſions as may induce the Ro- 


mans to renew the treaty. On any other terms 


« than theſe, Carthage, muſt Ms) or ſubmit 
at diſcretion .“ | 


From this interview both patties Willen with 


2 neee proſpect of action; ne on the fol- 


Cd | T Woe | * 


z Polyb. lib, xv. c. 6, 7, 8. 
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THE PROGRESS An TERMINATION 


n. lowing day, neither having any hopes of advantage 
wen from delay or 3 n 


in order of battle. Viv LC 
Hannibal — his H in three lines with 
their 'elephants\in front. 
Seipio drew forth his ant dau in bein oled di- 
| vida but ſomewhat differently arranged. 1 
Hannibal had above eighty elephants, with 
which he propoſed to begin the action. Behind 
theſe he formed the mercenary troops, compaſed 
of Ganls, Ligurians, and Spaniards. Inlia fecond 
line he:placed the Africans and natives, of Car- 
thage; and in a third line, about half a quarter of 
a mile behind the fifſt, he placed the veterans who 
had ſhared with himſelf in all the dangers and ho- 
nours of the Ialian war; He placed his cavalry 
in the wings, oppoſite to thoſe of the enemy; 
Sioeipio poſted Lælius with the Roman cavalry 
on his left, and Maſſiniſſa with the Numidian 
horſe on his right. He placed the manipules, or 
diviſions of the legions, not as ufual  mutnally 
covering their intervals, but covering each other 
from front to rear. His intention in this diſpoſi- 
tion was to leave continued avenues or lanes, 
through which the elephants might paſs without 
difordering the columns. At the head of eash co- 
lumn he; placed the Velites, or irregularx infuntry, 
with orders to gall the elephants, and endeavour 
to force them back upon their own lines; or, if 
this could not be effected, to fly before them into 
the intervals of the heavy armed foot, and, by the 
A 2 v1 fs ens 


ST. 


* 
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ways which were left open between the manipules, an AP; 
to:conduC them iato the rear. It being the na 
ture of thele unimals; even in their wild ſtate, to 


be the Aupes of their. oh refentinent, and to fol - 
low/the hunter by hem they are galled, into any 
ſnare/that iy prepared for them .; the deſign thus 


formed by Scipio to miſlead theſe animals, according- 


ly, with reſpect to many of them, proved ſucceſsful. 


"Bs Lom as the cavalry began to ſkirmiſſi on the 


wings, Hannibal gave the ſignal for the elephants 


to churge. They were received by a ſhower of 
miſſile weapons from the Roman light infantry, 
and, as uſual, carried their riders in different di- 
rections. Some broke into their own line with 
confiderable diſorder, others fled between the ar- 
mies and eſcaped by the flanks, and many, incited 
with rage, as Scipio had foreſeen, purſued the ene- 
my that galled them through the intervals of the 


Roman divifions quite out of the action; and in a 


little time the front of the two armies was cleared 


or theſe animals, and of all the irregulars who had 


ſkirmiſhed between them while net were FR. 


ring to engage. 
Although the firſt and ſind Une of Hannibal's 


foot had advanced, to profit by the impreffion 


which the elephants were likely to make; the 


third line till remained on its ground, and hem 


ed to ſtand aloof from the action. 
In theſe circumſtances, the firſt line of the Car- 
"Thaginian army, compoſed of Gauls and Ligurians, 
P 3 b engaged 
s Vid. Buff. Hiſt. Nat. 
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| ey, Ar. engaged with the Roman legions; and, after a ſhort 
— reſiſtanee, were forced back on the ſecond line, who, 


having orders not to receive them, nor allow them 
to paſs, preſented their arms. The fugitives were 
accordingly: maſſacred on both ſides, and fell by 
the eee ed own party or by thoſe ** the 
1 19:43 
The ſecond ths: conſiſting of the Avon: and 
native troops of Carthage, had a ſimilar fate; they 
periſhed by the hands of the Romans, or by thoſe 
of their own reſerve, who had orders to receive 
them on their ſwords, and turn them back, if vol 
fible;. againſt the enemy. pat. 
Scipio, after ſo much blood had boon ſhed, find- 
ing his men out of breath and ſpent with hard 
labour, embarraſſed with heaps of the flain, ſcarce- 
ly able to keep their footing on ground become 
ſlippery with mud and gore, and under theſe diſ- 
advantages likely to be inſtantly attacked by a freſh 
enemy, who had yet borne no part. in the conteſt ; 
he endeavoured, without loſs of time, to put him- 
| in a poſture to renew the engagement. N 
His cavalry, by good fortune, in theſe hazardous 
circumſtances, were victorious on both the, wings, 
and were gone in purſuit of the enemy. He ox- 
adered the ground to be cleared; and his columns, | 
in the original form of the lon, having been 
ſomewhat diſplaced, he ordered thoſe of the firſt 
Une to cloſe to the centre; thoſe. of the ſecond, and 
third to divide, and, gaining the flanks, to form | 


in a. * line with the front. In this man- 


. 
d 4 2390 — 1 & 5 
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ner, while the ground was clearing of the dead, CHAP: 
probably by the Velites or irregular troops, he, — | 
with the leaſt poſſible loſs of time, and without 


any interval of confuſion; completed his line to re- 
ceive the enemy. An action enſued, which, being 


to decide the event of this memorable war, was 
likely to remain ſome time in ſuſpenſe; when the 


cavalry of the Roman army, returning from the 
purſuit of the horſe they had routed, fell on the 
flank of the Carthaginian infantry, and obliged 
them to give way. 

Hannibal had reſted his 1 of vietory on the 


diſorder that might ariſe from the attack of his 


elephants, and if this ſhould fail, on the ſteady va- 
lour of the veterans, whom he reſerved. for the laſt 
effort to be made, when he ſuppoſed that the Ro- 
mans, already exhauſted in their conflict with the 
two ſeyeral lines whom he ſacrificed to their ar- 


dour in the beginning of the battle, might be un- 


able to contend with the third, yet freſh for action 
and inured to victory. He was diſappointed in the 
effect of his elephants, by the precaution which 
Scipio had taken in opening his intervals, and in 
forming continued lanes for their paſſage from front 


to rear; and of the effect of his reſerve, by the re- 


turn of the enemy's horſe, while the action was 

yet undecided *. | Having taken no meaſures to 

ſecure a retreat, nor to ſave any part of his army, 

he obſtinately fought every minute of the day to 

the laſt; and when he could delay the vidory 
| e 7 3 avon 
1 Polyb, lib. zv. c. 16. 5 K de 
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CHAP, of his enemy no longer, he quitted the field with 
= mall party of horſe, of whom many, over 


whelmed with hunger and fatigue, having fallen 
by the way, he arrived with a few; in the courſe 
of two days and two nights, at Hadrumetum. 
Here he embarked and proceeded by ſea to Car- 
thage. His arrival convinced bis countrymen of 
the extent of their loſs. Seeing Hannibal without 
an army, they believed themſelves to be vanquiſn- 


ed; and, with minds unprovided with that ſpirit 


which ſupported the Romans when overthrown 


at Thrafimenus and Cann, were now deſirous, by 


any conceſſions, to avert the e e 
conſequences of their fate. 

The riotous populace, who had ſo lavely purſued 
with vengeance, and threatened to tear aſunder the 
ſuppoſed authors of peace *, were now ſilent, and 
ready to embrace any terms that might be preſeri- 
bed by the enemy. Hannibal, knowing how little 


his countrymen were qualified to contend with 


misfortune, confeſſed in the Senate, that he was 
come from deciding, not the event of a ſingle bat- 
tle, but the fate of a great war, and adviſed them 


to accept of the viRtor's terms a. They according- 
ly determined to ſue for peacgdg dd 


In the mean time the Roman army, in purſuit 


of its victory, was returned to the coaſt; and ha- 


ving received from Italy a large ſupply of ſtores 
and PO PROT W with a reinforce- 
| ment 
n * | 
2 Polyb, lib. xv. e. 4-17. Liv. lib. xxx. c. 3r. een e GOES 1 


ment of fifty galleys, was in a: condition, not only cy ap; 
to reſume the fiege of Utica and Tunis, but like - 


wife to threaten with a ſtorm the capital itſelf; 
and, for this purpoſe, began to inveſt the town 
and block up the harbour. | 

Scipio being himſelf en and contdndiing 
the fleet to its ſtation, was met by a Carthaginian 
veſſel that hoiſted wreaths of olive and other en- 
ſigns of peace. This veſſel had ten commiſſioners 
on board, who were authoriſed to declare the ſub- 
miſſion of Carthage, and to receive the TGF 
commands. | 

The ambition of Scipio müht bann inclined bin 
to urge his victory to the utmoſt, that he might 
carry, inſtead of a treaty, tlie ſpoils of Carthage to 
adorn his triumph at Rome. But the impatience 
with which the Conſuls of the preſent and of the 
preceding year endeavoured to ſnatch from his 
hands the glory of terminating the war, may, with 
other motives, have induced him to receive the 
ſubmiſſion of the vanquiſhed upon the firſt terms 
that appeared ſufficiently: honourable, and ſaited 
to the object of the commiſſion with which. he had 
been charged. 

In alluſion to this e e ba was [heard 
to ſay, that Claudius, by his impatience to ſupplant 
him in this command, had ſaved the republic of 


Carthage*. But men ſeldom act from any tingle 


conſideration; and Scipio is, in all probability, 
juſtiy . to have had other and nobler mo- 
tives 

1 Appian de Bell, Punic, p. 36. ; 
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234 THE PROGRESS AND TERMINATION 
chf tives than this jealouſy. of a ſucceſſor. + He is even 
— aid to have ſpared the rival of his country, in or- 
f der to maintain the vigilance of ſtate and the emu- 
lation of national virtue. This conſideration of 
an ingenuous mind the Elder Cato, who had ſer.. 
ved under him in the ſtation of Quæſtor, and who 
was not inclined to flatter, did him the honour to 
aſcribe to him in a ſpeech to the Senate. 

Scipio, having appointed the Carthaginian com- 
miſſioners to attend him at * pebicribed the 
following terms : 

That Carthage ſhould continue to hold TAR 
all that ſhe had poſſeſſed before the war, and be 
governed by her own laws and inſtitutions : 

That ſhe ſhould make immediate reſtitution of 
all Roman ſhips or other effects taken in violation 
of the late truce : | - 

Should releaſe or deliver up all 8 e 
ers, or fugitive ſlaves taken or 3 1 we 

part of the war: 

.- Surrender the whole afiher feet, firing ten . 

Lew of three tier of oars: | 
Deliver up all the en me thet had in the | 

| ſtalls of the republic, and refrain from taming or 

TOY any more of thoſe animals : | 

That ſne ſhould not make war on = nation 

| whatever without conſent of the Romans : 

That ſhe ſhould indemnify Maſſiniſſa for all the 
Joſſss he had ſuſtained in the late war 

e to reimburſe the Romans, pay a . n of 
ten. 


1 Appian de Bell. Punic. p. 36. 
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ten thouſand talents i, at the rate of two hundred CHAP, 
talents a- year for fifty ears. 5 

That the State ſhould give . for the per- 
formance of theſe ſeveral articles, ſuch as Scipio 
ſhould ſelect from the nobleſt families of Carthage, 
not under fourteen, nor exceeding thirty years of 
age: 5 1 of 
And that, until this treaty ſhould be ratified, 
they ſhould ſupply the Roman forces in Africa 
with pay and provifions. 

When theſe conditions were 1 in the 85 
nate of Carthage, one of the members aroſe, and, 
in terms of indignation, attempted to diſſaude the 
acceptance of them: but Hannibal, with the tone 

of a maſter, interrupted and commanded him ſi- 
lence... This action was reſented: by a general cry 
of diſpleaſure:y. and Hannibal, in excuſe of his 
raſhneſs, informed the Senate, that he had left 
Carthage while yet a child of nine years old; that 
he was now at the age of forty-five ; and, after a 
life ſpent in camps and military operations; return- 
ed for the firſt time to bear his part in political 
councils; that he hoped they would bear with his 
inexperience in matters of civil form, and regard 
more the tendency than the manner of what he 
had done; that he was ſenſible the propoſed terms 
of peace were unfavourable, but he knew not how 
elſe his country was to be reſcued from her preſent 
diftreſs; he wiſhed to reſerve her for a time in 
which ſhe could exert her refolùution with more 
advantage. 
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CHAP. advantage. He hoped that the: Senate would, in 
the preſent extremity, accept, without heſitation, 


and even without conſalting the people, condition; 
which, though hard, were, notwithſtanding, leſs 


fatal to the commonwealth than any one could 


U. C. 582. 


have hoped for in the 2 that followed the bet: ; 


tle of Lama”. 


The conditions were accordingly e nd 
deputies were ſent te Rome with conceſſions, which 


in ſome meaſure ſtripped the republic of her fove- 


reignty. The ratification of the treaty was remit- 


ed to Scipio, and the nag were gen ——_ terms 
Ks had preſeribeo. 


Four theuſand Numa Ae were hy 


releaſed * five hundred galleys were delivered up 


and burnt : the firſt payment of two hundred ta- 
lents was exacted, and, under the execution of 


this article, many members of the Carthaginian 
Senate were in tears. Hannibal was obſerved to 


mile, and being queſtioned on this inſult to the 


puùblie diftreſs, made anſwer, That a imile of ſcorn 


for thoſe who felt not the loſs of their countty, 


until it affected their private eke Ne was an ex- 
rer of n r e Nee 


* | 
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Stare 'of Rome at the Peace 5 anne ee 
: eorth the Ganls.—With the: Macedonian. Battle 
Cynocepbhalæ.— Peace. Freedom to Greece. 
Preludes to the War with Antiochur.—Fliglit of 
Hannibal to that Printe. Antiochut paſſes: into 
Europe. — Diſpoſitions made hy the Roman. 
Flight of | Antiochus to Afia;—<His: Defedt at the 
_ Mountains of Sipylus.—Peace' and Settlement of 
dee —Courſe of Roman faire at Home, E's: * 


IN the courſe of a war, which 1 in * CHAP, 
diſtinguiſhed a ſuperiority of the Roman over Bnet 


| the Carthaginian republic, the victors had expe- 
rienced much greater diſtreſs than had, even in 
the laſt ſage of the conflict, fallen to the ſhare of 


the vanquiſhed, The territory of Rome, for ſome 


years, lay waſte; habitations were in ruin; ſlaves 
and cattle carried off, and the people themſelves 
diſperſed... The city was reduced to a ſcanty 


ſupply of proviſions and threatened with fa- 


mine Among other modes of taxation deviſed 
at this time, the monopoly of ſalt was eſtabliſhed 
or renewed ; but every public fund, conſtituted in 
the ordinary way being inſufficient, the State had 
recourſe to the voluntary contribution of its mem- 
bers, and. called for their plate and other orna- 
ments of ſilver and gold to ſupply the defect. The 
ilver coin was debaſed by a great mixture of al- 

Joy, 


2 Polyb. owes Legationis. ki 96417] 
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CHAP, loy, and the copper As was reduced from its late 
3 c0oinage at two ounces to one. The numbers of 


the people on the rolls, either by\defertion or by the 
Word of the enemy; uncommonly fatal in ſuch a 
ſeries of battles, were reduced from two hundred 
and ſeventy thoufand to nearly the half. 
In the muſters and levies, no leſe than twelve 
colonies at once withheld their names, and refuſed 
their ſupport. Vet, proof againſt the whole of 
theſe.:ſufferings,: the Romans maintained the con- 
ffict with à reſolution, which ſeemed to imply, 
that they conſidered the ſmalleſt conceſſion as 
© Equivalent! to ruin. And in the continued exer- 


— tion of this unconquerable ſpirit, in proportion as 


Rome. 


the preſſure” of war was removed, their circum- 
ftarites roſe to a flood of proſperity and greatneſs, 
correſponding to the low ebb to which they ſeem- 
ed to have fallen in the courſe of their adverſe . 
tune. iet ni en nien gn 
Theycoined, in giclly, to their former pollel. 
ſions, the city of Syracuſe, and the whole kingdom 
of Hiero. In Spain; they ſacceeded to all the poſ⸗ 
ſeſſions, to all the claims and pretenſions of Car- 
thage, and became maſters of all that had been 
the ſubje& of diſpute in the war. They brought 
Carthage herſelf under contribution, and reduced 
IT Hens to the ftate of a province. | 
i 1 ö a — ; , On 
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2 Theſe were probably the citizens, bt to carry arms, refdiag in the city ; ; 
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on the fide of Macedonia and Illyricum, in cu ae; 
their treaty with Philip and his allies, they retain= I 


ed to themſelves confiderable pledges, not only of 
ſecurity, but of power; and began to be'confider= 
ed in the councils of Greece, as the res arbi- 
ters of the fortunes of nations. 

In Italy, where their progreſs was ſtill of great- 
er conſequence, they became more abſolute maſters 
than they had been before the war. The cantons, 
which, in ſo general a defection of their allies, had 
continued faithful to them, were fond of the merit 

they had acquired, and were confirmed in their 
attachment by the habits of zeal which they 
had exerted, and the pride they indulged as 
partners in ſo proſperous a cauſe. Thoſe, on the 
contrary, who had revolted, or withdrawn their 
allegiance, were reduced to a ſtate of ſubmiſſion 
more entire than they had formerly acknowled- 
ged; and the ſovereignty of the whole being, till 
now, precarious and tottering, derived, from the 
very ſtorm which had ſhaken it, ſtability and force. 

But, notwithſtanding the ſplendour of ſuch ra- 
pid advancement, and of the high military and po- 
litical talents which procured it, if by any. acci- 
dent the career of the Romans had been ſtopt at 
the preſent conjuncture, their name, it is probable, 
would never have appeared on the record of po- 
liſhed nations, nor they themſelves been otherwiſe 
known than as a barbarous horde which had fall- 
en a prey to more fqrtunate aſſertors of dominion 
or conqueſt. 

The 
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CHAP, The Romans, being altogether men of the ſword, 
2 or of the State, made no application to letters, or 
ſedentary occupations; Cato is introduced by Ci- 
cero ax-laying; That it had been anciently the fa- 
nour of their 3 that this uſa had — | 
diſcontinued in his own time; and it, is, probable, 
from the great change which their language un- 
derwent in a few years, that they had no popular 
ſtandard in writing, or even in oral tradition, by 
which the uniformity of language has, in other 
inſtances, been longer preſerved. They had, hi- 
therta no hiſtorian, poet, ot philoſopher; and it 
was only now, that any taſte began to appear for 
the compoſitions or work of ſuch hands. Fabius. 
Ennius, and Cato, became the firſt - -hjſtarians of 
q their country, and raiſed the fitſt literary monu- 
ments of genius ahnt were to ein 185 . | 
Is T1230 241247 
The Ineflinkezdn; * now . * the 
er the Greeks was, by many, conſidered 
as a mark of degeneracy, and gave rife to the ne- 
ver- ending diſpute, which, in this as in other na- 
tions, took place between the patrons of ancient 
_ and modern times. The admirers of antiquity, 
being attached to what they received from their 
anceſtors, were diſpoſed to reject even real im- 
provements, and ſeemed willing to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of ingenuity itſelf. The gay, and the fa- 
ſhionable, on the other hand, liked what was new ; 


Were 


1 H me ſixth century of Rome. 
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were fond of every change, and would ever adopt CHAP, 
the lateſt invention as the model of elegance as . 


well as faſhion. - 
Tothe ſimplicity of the Roman manners in other 
reſpects, and to the ability of the moſt accompliſh- 


ed. councils of State, was joined a very groſs ſuper- 


ſtition, which led to many acts of abſurdity and 
cruelty. In this particular it appears, that the 
conceptions of men, however they may affect the 
conduct of private life, are altogether unconnected 


with their civil and political, as well as military 


character; and that the rites they adopt, even 
when innocent, and the moſt admiſſible expreſſions 
of worſhip, do not deſerve to be recorded for any 
other purpoſe, than to ſhew how far they are ar- 
bitrary-; and how little, in many inſtances, they 
are directed, even among nations otherwiſe the 
moſt accompliſhed, by any rule of W huma- 
nity, or reaſon. 

A little time before the breaking out of the late 
war, the Roman Senate, upon the report of a pro- 
phecy, that the Gauls and the Greeks were to 
poſſeſs the city, ordered a man and a woman of 
each of thoſe nations to be buried alive in the 
market- place; ſuppoſing, we may imagine, that, 
by this act of monſtrous injuſtice aud cruelty, they 
were to fulf.l or elude the prediction . They at- 
tended to the numberleſs prodigies that were an- 
nually collected, and to the charms that were ſug- 
en to avert the evils which thoſe a 
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were ſuppoſed to preſage, no leſs than they did to 


the moſt ſerious affairs of the Commonwealth :., 
They frequently ſeemed to impute their diſtreſſes, 
more to the neglect of ſuperſtitious rites, than to 
the miſconduct of their officers, or to the ſuperio- 
rity of their enemies. Fabius, who, by perſeve- 
rance and ſteadineſs, in a time of adverſity, had the 
merit of reſtoring their affairs, was no leſs celebra- 
ted for his diligence in averting the effect of pro- 
digies and unhappy preſages, than he was for the 
conduct and ability of a cautious and ſucceſsful 
commander”, Even Scipio is ſaid to have been 
influenced by his dreams, and to have had his 
ſpecial revelations: But in a mind like his, even 
dreams and revelations might partake of the ſoil in 


which they ſpring up, and be the ſuggeſtions of 


ſound reaſon itſelf. From ſuch examples, however, 
we may learn the fallacy of partial repreſentations 
of national character, and be warned to avoid any 
inference from the defects or accompliſhments 
which individuals or nations may exhibit of one 


kind, to eſtabliſh thoſe of another. 


The peace with Carthage was introduced with 
fome popular acts, in favour of thoſe who had ſut- 
fered remarkably in the hardſhips and dangers of 
the war. Large quantities of corn, that had been 


ſeized in the magazines of the enemy, were ſold in 


the city at a low price; and a conſiderable diſtri- 
bution of land was made to numbers of the people 
in reward of their long and perilous ſervices. 
Theſe precedents, however reaſonable in the cir- 
| . | cumſtances 
x Vid. Liv. paſſim. 2 Plutarch. in Vit. Fab. Max. 
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cumſtances from which they aroſe, became the HAF. 


ſources of great abuſe ; idle ſubjects, in the ſequel, 
were taught to rely on public gratuities, and were 
made to hope, that, in the midſt of floth and riot, 
they might ſubſiſt without care, and without in- 
duſtry. Soldiers were taught to expect extraordi- 
nary rewards for ordinary ſervices; and ambitious 
leaders were inſtructed how to transfer the affection 
and the hopes of the legions from the republic to 
themſelves. | 

I be treaty with Carthage, while it terminated 
the principal war in which the Romans were enga- 
ged, being ſtill ſhort of abſolute peace, only left 
them at leifure to purſue a variety of quarrels, 
which yet remained on their hands. The Inſubres, 
and other Gauliſh nations on the Po, although they 
had not taken the full advantage, which the pre- 
ſence of Hannibal in Italy might have given them 
againſt the Roman uſurpations, were unable to 
remain at peace, and were unwilling co acknow- 
ledge the aſſumption of power in any nation over 
their own. Having a Carthaginian exile, of the 
name of Hamilcar, at their head, they attempted 
again to diſlodge the colonies of Cremona and Pla- 
centia ; and, on that fide, with various events for 
ſome years, furniſhed occupation to the arms of - 
the republic. 5 

Philip, notwithſtanding the treaty of peace, 

which, about three years before, he had concluded 
with the Romans, had lately ſupplied the Cartha- 
ginians with an aid of four thouſand men, and a 
ſum of money. Of the men he had ſent to the 
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AP, aſſiſtance of Carthage, many had been taken at ls 
Fer battle of Tama, and detained as captives, Truft- 


ing, however, to the authority of his crown, he 
ſent, while the treaty of peace betwixt the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians was in agitation, a meſ- 
ſage to demand the enlargement af his ſubjects. 
To this meſſage the Senate replied with diſdain, 
that the king of Macedonia appeared 49: dellre a 
war, and ſhould have it. | 

Numbers, at the ſame time, ane £265 ad, - 
ed with the late conteſt, engaged in this with un- 
common reluctance. The Senate, they thought, 
was directed by the ambition of its members, who 


never ceaſed to ſeek for new ſubjects of triumph, 


and for freſh occaſion of military honours to them- 
ſelves. Upon the queſtion being put, notwith- 


ſtanding their averſion to indulge their leaders in 
ſuch purſuits, the people were perſuaded to give 


their conſent, upon a repreſentation of the great 


eneroachments which were making by the king of 


Macedonia on his neighbours, and the ſuppoſed 
neceſſity of carrying the war into his own coun- 
try, in order to check or prevent his deſigns even 
upon Italy itſelf. 
Philip, from being the hand of a free „ 


racy, in which the Achæans, and many other ſtates 


of Greece, were combined, aſpired to become the 
deſpotic ſovereign of that country; and, either by 


inſinuation or force, had made himſelf maſter of 


moſt places of conſequence round the Ægean Sea, 


whether in Europe or Afia. Upon the death of 
Ptolemy Philopater, and the ſucceſſion of an in- 


fant 
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fant ſon of that prince to the throne of Egypt, HAP. 
the kings of Macedonia and Syria had entered in 
| to a concert to divide between themſelves the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the Egyptian monarchy ; and Philip, in 
order to be ready for this more diſtant operation in 
the eaſt, was buſy in reducing the places which 
| ſtill held out . 1 in mne, _ its per 
bourhood. 
| For this a he had ſent an army with orders 
to take poſſeſſion of Athens, and was himſelf em- 
ployed in the fiege of Abydos. The Athenians ſent 

a meſſage to Rome to ſue for protection. It is no 
| longer a queſtion,” ſaid the Conſul Sulpicius, in 
his harangue to the People, whether you will 

« have a war with Philip, but whether you will 

% have that war in Macedonia or in Italy. If you 

“ delay until Philip has taken Athens, as Hanni- 

“ bal took Saguntum, you may then ſee him ar- 
« rive in Italy, not after a march of five months, 
and after the paſſage of tremendous mountains, 

but after a voyage of five days from his embar- 

« kation at Corinth.“ 
| Theſe conſiderations decided the reſolution of 

the: Roman People for war ; and the officers, yet 
remaining in Sicily at the head of the ſea and the 
land forces which had been employed againſt Car- 
thage, had orders, without touching on Italy, to 
make ſail for the coaſt of Epirus. 

The Conful Sulpicius being. deſtined to com- 552: 
mand in this country, found, upon his arrival, that 
Attalus, the king of Pergamus, and the republic 
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nA. of Rhodes, had already taken arms to oppoſe the 
— progreſs of their common enemy. In concert with 


theſe allies, and in conjunction with the Darda- 
nians and other cantons who joined him on the 
frontiers of Macedonia, the Roman Conſul was en- 
abled to relieve and to protect the Athenians. But 
the other ſtates of Greece, though already averſe to 
the pretenſions of Philip, and impatient of his uſur- 
pations; even the Etolians, though the moſt deter- 
mined opponents of this prince; ſeemed to be un- 
decided on this occaſion, and deferred entering in- 
to any engagement with the Romans. The repu- 
tation of the Macedonian armies was ſtill very 
high; and it was doubtful, whether theſe Italian 
invaders, conſidered as an upſtart and a barbarous 
power, might be able to protect the ſtates that de- 
clared for Ba * the vengeance of ſo your 
a king | 
The two firſt years of, the war elapſed without 
any deciſive event. Philip took poſt on the moun- 
tains that ſeparate Epirus from Theſſaly, and ef- 
fectually prevented the Romans from penetrating 
any farther. But, in the third year, Titus Quin- 
tius Flamininus, yet a young man under thirty 
years of age, being Conſul, and deſtined to this 
command, brought to an immediate iſſue a con- 
teſt which, till then, had been held in ſuſpenſe. 
The Roman armies, except in their firſt encoun- 
ters with Pyrrhus, had never meaſured their force, 
nor Compared their 1 with ox troops 
- [052 $413 ae nn 1. formed 
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formed on the Grecian model, and, to thoſe who e HA F. 


reaſoned on the ſubject, the legion may have ap- 
peared greatly inferior to the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, One preſumption, indeed, had appeared in 
favour of the Romans, that both Pyrrhus and Han- 
nibal had been induced, by experience, to adopt 
their weapons, though there is no account of their 
having imitated the legion in its order of battle, or 
in the diſpoſition of its manipules. 

The phalanx was calculated to preſent a ſtrong 
and impenetrable front, ſupported by a depth of 


column, which might be yaried occaſionally to ſuit 


with the ground. The men were armed with lan- 
ces of twenty -· one or twenty-four feet in length. 
The five firſt ranks, in levelling their ſhafts, could 
extend their points beyond the front of their line. 
The remainder, by reſting their ſpears obliquely 
on the ſhoulders-of thoſe that were before them, 
formed a kind of ſhed to intercept the miſſiles that 
ſhowered from a diſtance ; and, with their preſſure, 
ſupported, or urged on to the enemy, the weight 


of a column ſo formidably armed in the front. 


In the ſhock of the phalanx and legion, it is com- 
puted, that every ſingle man in the firſt rank of the 
legion, requiring a ſquare ſpace of ſix feet in which 
to ply his weapons, and acting with his buckler 
and ſword, had ten points of the enemy's ſpears 
oppoſed to him * : nevertheleſs, the ſtrength of the 


phalanx being entirely collected a- breaſt, and de- 


* on the cloſeneſs of its order; when at- 


; Q 4 . tacked 
t Polyb. lib, vii. e. 23. 
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CHAP. tacked on the flank or the rear, when walks or 
auen by N unformed, it was eaſily rout- 


ed, and was calòulated only for level ground, and 
the defence of a ſtation . en in one di- 
rection 
The Roman 8 W * to "that right, 
the left, or the rear; and the legion had a ſeparate 
force in every ſmall diviſion; or even in the arms 
of every ſingle man; and, if they had ſpace enough 
to ply their weapons, could ſcarcely be taken by 
_ ſurpriſe, or be made to ſuffer for want of a deter- 
minate order. It was ſerviceable, therefore, upon 
any ground, and, except on the front of the pha- 
lanx, had an undoubted advantage over that body. 
In its ordinary form, the legion made its attack 
on ſeparate points, or at ſenſible intervals; and its 
impreſſions had a tendency to bend or disjoin the 
front of the phalanx. The manipules of the ſe- 
cond line were made to face the intervals of the 
firſt, in order to take advantage of any break or 
diſorder in the front of the enemy, whether they 
repulſed and purſued, or gave ir to the 2 
that attacked then. | | 
Such are the reaſonings which conn to mi- 
litary men, at leaſt after the events of the preſent 
war. In the mean time the Romans, in whatever 
degree they comprehended this argument, had ſuf- 
ficient confidence in their own weapons, and in 
their looſe order, to encounter the long _w Ay 
compacted force of their enemy. 
When Flamininus arfived 1 in Epirus, Philip. re- 
+ + £12 6: ed 
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ceived him in a rugged paſs, where the Abus burſts c x A v. 
VL. 


from the mountains that ſeparate Epirus from Theſ- 
ſaly. This poſt was ſtrong, and could be defend- 
ed even by irregular troops; but the phalanx, in 
this place, had none of its peculiar advantages ; 
the Romans got round it upon the heights, and 
obliged the king of Macedonia to retire. He fled 
through Theſſaly; and, to incommode the enemy 
in their attempts to purſue him, laid waſte the 
country as he paſſed. 

The flight of Philip determined the Etolians to 
take part in the war againſt him; and the Roman 
general, after the operations of the campaign, be- 
ing to winter in Phocis on the gulph of Corinth, 
found, that the greater part of the Achæan ſtates 
were likewiſe diſpoſed to join him. He took ad- 
vantage of this diſpoſition, and got poſſeſſion of all 
the towns in the Peloponneſus, except Corinth and 
Argos, which ſtill continued in alliance with the 
enemy. 

In the allowing ſpring, Philip, having with 
— induſtry collected and diſciplined the forces 
of his kingdom, received Flamininus in Theſſaly. 
The armies met in the neighbourhood of Pheræ; 
but the country, being interſperſed with gardens, 
and cut with plantations and hedges, the king de- 
Elined a battle, and withdrew, Flamininus, know- 
ing that he had magazines at Scotuſa, ſuppoſed 
that he was gone towards that place, and followed 
by a route that was ſeparated from that of the king 
by a ridge of hills. In the firſt day's march, the 

. Romans 
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cn. Romans and Macedonians were hid from each other 
B by the heights; and on the ſecond day they were 
covered by a thick fog, which hindered them from 
ſeeing diſtinctly even _" PD Pan of their 
own armies. i 
The ſcouts and e! parties on both ſides, 
had, about the ſame time, aſcended the heights to 
gain ſome obſervation of their enemy. They met 
by ſurpriſe, and could not avoid an engagement. 
Each party ſent for * to the main body of 
their reſpective armies. The Romans had begun 
to give way, when a nn arrived, that 
enabled them, in their turn, to preſs on the ene- 
my, and to recover the height from which they had 
been forced. Philip was determined not to hazard 
his phalanx on that unfavourable ground, broken 
and interſperſed with little hills; which, on ac- 
count of their figure, were called the Cynocepha- 
læ . He ſent, nevertheleſs, all his horſe and ir- 
regular infantry to extricate his advanced party, 
and enable them to retire with honour. Upon 
their arrival, the advantage came to be on the ſide 
of the Macedonians; and the Roman irregulars 
were forced from the hills in the utmoſt diſorder. 
The cry of victory was carried back to the camp 
of the king. His courtiers exclaimed, that now 
was the time to urge a flying enemy, and to com- 
plete his advantage. The king heſitated; but could 
not reſiſt the general voice. He ordered the pha- 
| * to move; and he himſelf at the head of the 
a 0 US 4 right 
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| * wing, while his left was marching i in column, on, A P. 
had arrived and formed on the hill. On his way Win, FM 
to this ground, he was flattered with recent marks 
of the victory which had been gained by his troops. 
The Roman general, at the ſame. time, alarmed 
at the defeat of his light infantry, and ſeeing a 
kind of panic likely to ſpread through the legions, 
put the whole army in motion, and advanced to 
receive his flying parties. By this time the ſun 
had conſiderable power, the fog cleared up, and 
diſcovered the right of the Macedonian phalanx 
| n formed on the height. 
Flamininus haſtily attacked this body, nk. be- 
ing unable to make any impreſſion, gave up the 
day, on that quarter, for loſt. But, obſerving that 
the enemy oppoſite to his right were not yet come 
to their ground, he inſtantly repaired to that wing, 
and, with his elephants and light infantry, ſup- ; 
ported: by the legions, attacked them before the 
phalanx was formed, and put them to flight. 
In this ſtate of the action, a Tribune of the vic- 
torious legion, being inſenſibly led in purſuit of 
the enemy, beyond the flank of the phalanx which 
yet ſtood entire on the right, ventured to. attack 
this body in the rear; and, by this fortunate: at- 
tempt, in ſo critical a moment, completed the vic- 
tory in all parts of the field. n Fo 4: 
Thus Philip, if his phalanx had any atrentage 
over the legion of the Romans, had not, in two 
ſucceſſive encounters, been able to avail himſelf of 
it; and it _—_ well be ſuppoled, that, in the move- 
ments, 
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CHAP. ments, which require an army to act on varieties 
a ground, the chances are — ee of the 


more verſatile body. N 

From this field the king: of Macddogia fled, with. 
a in! already diſpoſed not to urge the fate of the 
war any farther. He retired to the paſſes of the 
mountains that ſurround the valley of Tempe, and 
from thence ſent a meſſage to the Nn "mm 
with overtures of peace. 
It was a fortunate nee in ” manners 
and policy of the Romans, that the ſame motives 
of ambition which urged the rulers of the State to 
war, likewiſe, on/occafion, inclined the leaders of 
armies to peace, made them admit from an enemy 
the firſt offers of ſubmiſſion, and embrace any 
terms on which 856 could for r u lay claim 
to a triumph. N 
The prayer of the Ray in i caferiog on a 
war, included three objects, ſafety, victory, and 
enlargement of territory *. Every general endea - 
vaured to obtain theſe ends for his country; but, 
in proportion as he approached to the completion of 
his wiſhes, he became jealous of his ſucceſſor, and 
deſirous to terminate a war before any other ſhould 
come to ſnatch. out of his hands the trophies he 
Had won. This people appeared, therefore, on 

moſt occaſions, willing to ſpare the vanquiſhed, 

and went to extremities only by degrees, and urged 
by the ambition of ſucceſſive leaders, who, each in 
_ Gn g. 2 to 2 * addition to the ad- 

1 | vantages 


1 Polyb. lib. xvii. c. 2. 2 Liv. lib. xxxi. c. 5. 


vantages previouſly gained to his country. At the cu ae; 
ſame time, the State, when furniſned with a 6 


pretence for reducing a province to ſubjection, 
made the moſt effectual 2233 — to accom- 
* its end. 

1 on 1 ee * ion, ads 
the advances that were made to him by Philip, 
granted a ceſſation of arms, gave him an opportuz 
nity to continue his applications for peace at Rome, 
and | forwarded the meſſenger whom he fent on 
this buſineſs. The Senate, on being informed that 
the king of Macedonia caſt himſelf entirely on the 
mercy and juſtice of the Romans, named ten com- 


miſſioners to be joined. with Flamininus, and to de- U. C. 557 


termine, in preſence of the other parties concern 
ed in the war, what were to be the terms on which 
peace ſhould be granteeñ. | 

The time was not yet come for the 8 to 
lay hold of any poſſeſſions beyond the ſea of Ionia. 
They had tranſported their forces ſo far as the 
mere protectors of Athens; were ſatisfied with the 


title of Deliverers of Greece; and, under pretence 


of ſetting the republics of that quarter at liberty, 
detached them from the Macedonian monarchy ; 


but, in this manner, made the firſt ſtep towards 


conqueſt, by weakening their enemy, and by ſtrip- 
ping him of great part of that power with which 
he had been able to reſiſt them. 


They obliged the king of Macedonia to wits . 


draw his garriſons from every fortreſs in Greece, 
and to leave every Grecian city, whether of Eu- 
rope 


| 
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cap. rope or Afia, to the full enjoyment. * its own in- 
- dependence and ſeparate laws.23:20C 253-, mt 


Under pretence of ſecuring the effects of this 
treaty, they obliged him to ſurrender all his ſhips 
of war, except one galley, on which, it was ſaid; 
were mounted ſixteen tier of oars, requiring a 
height above the water, and dimenſions in every 
part, more * for oſtentation than n 

— 

n 3 a > his FOTO military 
eſtabliſhmanc- to five hundred . and ne 
him entirely the uſe of elephants. 

For themſelves, they deſired — to have the 


Roman captives reſtored, deſerters delivered up, 


and a ſum of one thouſand . to — the 
expence of the war. 

By this treaty the N not 3 mats 
their enemy, but acquired great acceſſions of re- 
putafion and general confidence. They announ- 
ced themſelves as protectors of all free nations; 
and in this character took an aſcendant, which, 
even over the ſtates they had reſcued from foreign 
uſurpations, by degrees might riſe into ſovereignty 
— Formal dominion; + + 

To. give the greater Gann to the gift of li- 
henry which they made to the Grecian ſtates, they 
kal this apparent act of ſplendid munificence pro- 
claimed, in preſence of great multitudes from every 
Part of Greece, met to folemnize the ordinary games 
at the Iſthmus of Corinth; and, in return, were ex- 
tolled by the flatterers of their power, or the dupes 
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of their policy, as the common waer of en CHAP. 
to mankind. > * 1 

The een thus baſtened the „ of the 
treaty, by which they diſarmed the king of Ma- 


cedonia, upon having received information, that 
Antiochus, king of Syria, was in motion with a 
mighty force, and, without declaring his inten- 
tions, made ſail towards Europe. This prince had 


ſucceeded to the kingdom of Syria, a few years 
before Ptolomy Philopater began to reign in Egypt, 
of Philip in Greece; and was nearly of the fame: 


age with thoſe princes. In his youth he waged 
war with the kingdom of Egypt for the poſſeſſion 
of the Cælo-Syria, and with the Satraps or gover- 
nors of his own provinces, who attempted to ren- 
der themſelves independent, and to diſmember his 
kingdom. His ſucceſs in re- uniting all the mem- 
bers of his own monarchy, put him in poſſeſſion of 


a great empire, which reached from the extremi- 


ties of Armenia and Perſia to Sardis and the ſeas 
of Greece. The ſplendor of his fortunes procured 
him the title of Antiochus the Great. The crown 
of Egypt had been, for ſome time, the principal 
object of his jealouſy and of his ambition. He had 
made an alliance with Philip, in which the common 
object of the parties was to avail themſelves of the 
minority of Ptolomy.: but he was not aware, in 
time, how much the king of Macedonia ſtood in 
need of his ſupport againſt the Romans; or how 
much it was his intereſt to preſerve that kingdom 
as a barrier againſt the encroachments of an embi- 

tious 
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con Ax. tious people, who now began to direct their views 
— t0 the Eaſt. He advanced, however, though now 


too late, by the coaſt of Aſia to the Helleſpont, 


with a fleet and an army rather deſtined for obſer- 
vation, than for any decided part in a war which 


was actually brought to a ena about the 
time af his arrival in thoſe parts. 

At Lyfimachia, the Roman deputies who bad an 
charged with the adjuſtment and execution of the 


late treaty, met with Antiochus; and remonſtrated 


againſt ſome of his proceedings on the coaſt of 
Aſia, as affecting the poſſeſſions both of Philip and 
of Ptolomy. They complained of his preſent inva- 


ſion of Europe with a hoſtile force. The Ro- 


mans,“ they ſaid, had reſcued the Greeks 
from Philip, not to deliver them over to Antio- 
t chus. They demanded a reſtitution of all the 


towns he had taken from Ptolomy, and enjoined 


him to fin from any attempts on the freedom 
of Greece. 


Io theſe Ky fone ah e ideen ho ing 


of Syria with ſcorn replied, That he knew the ex- 
tent of his own rights, and was not to be taught by 
the Romans: that they were buſy in ſetting bounds 


to the ambition of other ſtates, but ſet no bounds 


to their own ; adviſed them to confine their views 
to the affairs of Italy, and to leave thoſe of Aſia to 
the parties concerned. a 

During the conferences dich; were Ia on 


theſe ſubjects, each of the parties, without com- 


munigating what they heard to the others, recei- 


ved 
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ved a report of the death of Ptolemy, the infant c HAP. 


king of Egypt; and they ſeparated, intent on the 
reſpective evils to be apprehended, or the . 
to be reaped, from this event. 


This report, in which both parties were don 


after undeceived, occaſioned the return of Antio- 
chus into Syria, and ſuſpended. for ſome time the 
war which che was diſpoſed to carry into Europe*. 

Under pretence of obſerving the motions of this 


prince, the Romans, although they had profeſſed 


an intention to evacuate the cities of Greece, till 


kept poſſeſſion of Demetrias, a convenient ſea-port- 


in Theffaly, and of Chalcis on the ftraits of Eu- 
bæa; and Flamininus, under pretence of reſtrain- 
ing the violence of Nabis, the tyrant of Lacede- 
mon, and of reſtoring the tranquillity of that 
country , ſtill remained with an army in the Pe- 
loponneſus. 

While the Romans were carrying their fortunes 
with ſo high a hand in this part of the world, and 


defeating armies hitherto deemed invincible, they 


received a confiderable check in Spain. 

That country had been recently divided into 
two provinces; and, though now poſſeſſed by the 
Romans, without the competition of any foreign 
rival, it continued to be held by a very difficult 
and precarious tenure, that of force, oppoſed to 
the impatience and continual revolts of a fierce 


and numerous people. 


1 Liv. lib. xxXili. e. 41. 2 Ibid, c. 43. £ 
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Spain had already furniſhed to Italy its princi- 
hal ſupplies of filver and gold. At every triumph 
obtained in that country, the precious metals were 
brought in conſiderable quantities to the treaſury 
of Rome; but were purchaſed for the moſt part 
with the blood of her legions, and led her into a 
ſucceſſion of wars, in which ſhe experienced de- 
feat as well as victory. About the time that Fla- 
mininus had terminated the war in Macedonia; 
the Proconſul Sempronius, in the nearer province 
of Spain, was defeated with the loſs of many offi- 


cers of rank. He himſelf was wounded in en 


and ſoon after died. 


Even the Roman polſeffons in Italy were not yet 
fully recovered from the troubles which had ariſen 
in the time of the late war with Carthage. The 


_ Ganlih nations on the Po ill continued in a ſtate 
of hoſtility. The flaves, of which the numbers 


had greatly increaſed in Etruria, and other parts 
of the country, being moſtly captives taken from 
enemies inured to arms and to violence, interrupt- 
ed their ſervitude with frequent and dangerous 
revolts. Having perſons among them, who had 


been accuſtomed to command as well as to obey, 


they could form themſelves into regular bodies, 
and encounter the forces ne e them in 
1 
The + py the We FEM the ves. Frog 
of Etruria and the Roman frontier, ſtill harboured 
fierce and” numerous tribes known by the name of 
— | Ligurians 


1 Liv. xxviii. c. 36. 
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Ligurians and Gauls, who not only often and long CHAP. 


defended their own mountains and woods, but 
likewiſe: frequently invaded the territory of the 
Romans. Here, or in Spain, during the receſs of 
other wars, there was a continual ſervice for the 
Conſuls and Prætors, and a continual exerciſe to 
the legions.” The State, nevertheleſs, though ſtill 
occupied in this manner with petty enemies and 
deſultory wars, never loſt fight of the great objects 
of its jealouſy, from whom were to be apprehend- 
ed a more regular oppoſition, and better concerted , 
deſigns of hoftility. Among theſe, the Carthagi- 
nians were not likely to continue longer at peace 
than until they recovered their ſtrength, or had the 
proſpect of ſome powerful ſupport: And the king 
of Syria, poſſeſſed of the principal reſources of 
Aſia, was ready to join with this or any other party 
that was inclined to check the wennde We of _ 
Roman greatneſs. 


About a year after the amid bin of the war v. c. 558. 


with Philip, the Romans received intelligence, 
that the Carthaginians had entered into a corre- 
ſpondence with Antiochus, and as their ſuppoſed 
implacable enemy, Hannibal, was then in one of 
the firſt offices of ſtate at Carthage, it was not 
doubted, that any ſecret intrigues in which he was 
concerned* were hoſtile to Rome. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to ſend a proper commiſſion into 
Africa, under pretence of an amicable' mediation, 
in ſome differences that ſubſiſted between Maſſi- 
niſſa and the people of Carthage; but with injunc- 
5 tion 
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CHAP. tion to the commiſſioners. employed on this buſi- 
ness to penetrate, if poſſible, the deſigns of the 


upon as a perſon worthy to direct the councils of 


Carthaginians; and, if neceſſary, to demand that 


Hannibal, the ſuppoſed author of a dangerous con- 


ſpiracy againſt the peace of both the republics, 
"ſhould be delivered up. | 

This great man, from the termination of the 
late war, had acquitted himſelf in the. political 
departments, to which he had been appointed, 


with an integrity and ability worthy of his high 


reputation as a ſoldier; but his reformations in a 
corrupted ſtate had procured him enemies at home, 
not leſs dangerous than thoſe he had encountered 
abroad *. Upon the arrival of the Roman depu- 
ties, he ſuſpected that the commiſſion regarded 


himſelf, and made no doubt that a faction, whoſe 


ambition, he had reſtrained, and many particular 
perſons whom he had recently incenſed by the re- 
formation of certain abuſes in which they were in- 


tereſted, would gladly ſeize that opportunity to 
rid themſelves of a powerful enemy, and from fear 
or ſome other motives, prevail on a corrupted peo- 


ple to deliver him up to the Romans. It is ſaid, 


that he had been long prepared for an emergence 
of this ſort, and, without any embarraſſment, ap- 
peared, upon the arrival of theſe meſſengers, in all 


the functions of his public character; but at night 


_ withdrew to the coaſt, and ſet fail for Aſia 2. He 


was received by Antiochus at Epheſus, and hang 


a 


2 1 Liv. lib, xxxiüi. c. 46—49. 3 bid. 
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a great king; a point of view too much expoſed HA r. 
to envy for the favourites of a court, or even for _— 


the prince himſelf long to endure. 

From this time forward the king of Syria, ſup- 
poſed to be governed by the counſels of Hannibal, 
became the principal object of attention and of 
jealouſy at Rome; and though he ſeemed to re- 
main in tranquillity during about three years af- 
ter the acquiſition of this formidable counſellor, 
yet it was not doubted that the firſt violent ſtorm 
was to burſt from that quarter. | 

Flamininus had, during the greater part of this 
interval, remained in Greece ; had been occupied 
in ſettling the affairs of that country, or in ob- 
ſerving the Etolians, who, being diſſatisfied with 
the late peace, endeavoured to raiſe a ſpirit of diſ- 
content againſt the Romans. He made war at the 
fame time againſt Nabis, the tyrant of Lacedemon ; 
and though he failed in his attempt to force this 
famous uſurper in his own capital, he obliged him 
to evacuate Argos, and to cede all his poſſeſſions 
on the coaſt. By theſe means he removed the 
dangers with which ſome States of the Achæan 
league had been threatened, and reſtored them to 
the ſecure poſſeſſion of their freedom. 

Having done ſo much, that no ground of jealouſy 
or diſtruſt might remain in Greece, Flamininus per- 
ſuaded the Roman Commiſſioners to evacuate De- 
metrias, Chalcis, and Corinth, which they were 
diſpoſed to retain in the proſpect of a war with An- 
- Hiochus; and having thus concluded the affairs that 
| po R 3 were 
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G were intruſted to him, he returned into Italy, and 


— made his entry at Rome in a triumphal proceſſion, 
which laſted three days, with a ſplendid diſplay 
of ſpoils, captives, and treaſure *. 


All the troubles of Greece, at the departure of - 


Flamininus, ſeemed to be compoſed ; theſe ap- 
pearances, however, were but of ſhort duration. 
Nabis being impatient under his late conceſſions ; 
and flattering himſelf that the Romans would not 
repaſs the ſea merely to exclude him from the 
poſſeſſion of a few places of little conſequence on 
the coaſt of the Peloponneſus, began to. employ in- 
ſinuation, corruption, and open force, in order to 
recover the towns he had loſt. In this deſign he 
Was encouraged by the Etolians, who flattered him 
with the hopes of ſupport, not only from them- 
ſelves, but likewiſe from Antiochus, and even 
from Philip; all of whom had an evident intereſt 
in repreſſing the growing power of the Italian re, 
public. The Etolians had expected, at the cloſe 
of the war with Philip, to come into the place of 
that prince, as the head of all. the Grecian confe- 
deracies, and to have a principal ſhare in the ſpoils 
of his kingdom. They urged the Roman Com- 
miſſipners to the final ſuppreſſion of that monar- 
chy; and, being diſappointed in all their hopes, 
complained of the Romans, as beſtowing upon 
others the fruits of a victory which had been ob- 
tained chiefly by their means, and as having, un- 
"or the pretence of ſetting * Greeks at liberty, 

reduced 


Ur. lib, xxxiv. e. 52. 
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reduced that country into a weak and disjointed 
ſtate, which might in any future period render it 
an eaſy prey to themſelves. | 

Flamininus accordingly, in all the meaſures h 
took for the ſettlement of Greece, had met from 
this people with a warm and obſtinate reſiſtance. 
He found them endeavouring to form a powerful 
confederacy againſt the Romans, and for this pur- 
poſe engaged in intrigues with Nabis, Philip, and 
Antiochus; applying to each of them in terms 
ſuited to the ſuppoſed injuries they had ſeverally 
received in the late war, or in the negotiations that 
followed, 
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At the concluſion of the peace with Philip, An- 


tiochus thinking himſelf, by the effects of that 
treaty, aggrieved, in reſpec to the freedom granted 
to ſome cantons in Thrace, on which he derived a 
claim from his anceſtors, ſent an embaſſy to Rome 
with remonſtrances on this ſubject. The Romans 


made anſwer, In the capacity which they had aſ- 


ſumed of the deliverers of Greece, that they would 
oppoſe every attempt to enſlave any Grecian ſet- 
tlement whatever; and as they had no deſigns on 
Aſia, they expected that the king of Syria would 
not intermeddle in the concerns of Europe. While 
they gave this anſwer to the Ambaſſador of Syria, 
they reſolved, under pretence of treating with the 
king himſelf, to fend commiſſioners, in their turn, 

to obſerve his motions. 

Publius Scipio, the victor of Carthage, and who 
upon his return to Rome had been faluted with the 


R 4 title 
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"CHAP. title of Africanus, is mentioned by ſome hiſtorians 
VI. 
as having been of this commiſſion, and as having 


had ſome conyerſations with Hannibal, which are 
recorded to the honour. of both. Livy, however, 
ſeems to reject theſe particulars as fabulous, while 
he admirs that the apparent intimacy of Hanni- 
bal with the Roman Commiſſioners, very much di- 
miniſhed the part which this formidable counſel- 
lor held in the confidence of the king 

About the ſame time it became known that 
Antiochus was meditating the invaſion of Italy as 
well as of Greece; that the ifirſt of theſe objects 
was to be committed to Hannibal, who,undertook 
to prevail on his countrymen to take a principal 
ſhare in the war; and that, for this purpoſe, he 
had ſent a proper peeled to concert meaſures with 
his party at Carthage; but the intrigue being diſ- 
covered, the oppoſite faction, in order to exculpate 
themſelves, gave that account by which the inten- 
tion was known at Rome. 

Before this intelligence had been received, the 
Roman Commiſſioners were ſet out for Aſia, and, 
according to their inſtructions, paſſed through Per- 
gamus to conſult with Eumenes the ſovereign of 
that diſtrict, who, having reaſon to dread the 
power of Antiochus, employed all his credit to 
engage the Romans in a war with that prince. 
They had an audience of the king of Syria at 
Apamea, and a conference afterwards on the ob- 
ject of their commiſſion, with a principal oſſicer of 

[7 Ip. his 
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his court at Epheſus. This miniſter made no e HAF. 


ſcruple to charge the Romans with the real de- 
igns of ambition, which they endeavoured to diſ- 
guiſe under the pretence of procuring the liberties 
of Greece. Your conduct,“ he ſaid, © where 
« you are in condition to act without diſguiſe, is 
« much better evidence of your intention, than 
* any profeſſions you may think proper to make 
„in Greece or in Aſia, where, by aſſuming a po- 
„ pular character, you have ſo many parties to re- 
« concile to your intereſt, Are not the inhabi- 
* tants of Naples and of Rhegium Greeks, as well 
“as thoſe of Lampſacus and Smyrna? You are 
extremely deſirous to ſet the Greeks at liberty 
« from the dominion of Antiochus and Philip, but 
have no remorſe in ſubjecting them to your own.“ 
The deputies of the cities whoſe intereſt was in 
queſtion were preſent at theſe conferences, and 
each pleaded the cauſe of his reſpeQive country, 
but without any other effect than that of convin- 
cing the parties concerned, that a war could not 
long be avoided. The Romans, alarmed by the 
intelligence received from Carthage, while their 
deputies were thus employed in Aſia, had already 
begun to prepare for hoſtilities; and upon the report 
of what had paſled at the late conference, ſtill con- 
tinued to augment their forces by ſea and by land. 
Under pretence of repreſling the violences commit- 
ted by Nabis, they ordered one army into Greece, 
and ſtationed a ſecond on the coaft of Calabria and 
Apulia, 
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— firſt. 
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as enemies, and even to diſtruſt the intentions of 


many of the republics lately reſtored to their li- 


8 berty, who began to ſurmiſe, that, under the pre- 


tence of being relieved from the dominion of Phi- 
lip, they were actually reduced to a ſtate of de- 


pendence on Rome. 


To obviate the difficulties which from theſe 


| ſurmiſes might ariſe among the Grecian republics, 


the Roman Senate ſent a freſh commiſſion into 
that country, requiring thoſe who were named in 
it to act under the direction of Flamininus, the 
late deliverer of Greece. Theſe commiſſioners 
found the principal cities of that country variouſly 
affected: a general meeting of the States being 


called to receive them at Demetrias, they were, 


by ſome of the parties preſent at this meeting, re- 


proached with a deſign, under pretence of reſtor- 


ing the Greeks to their freedom, of detaching 
them from every power that was fit to protect 


them; and they were likewiſe reproached with a 


defign of eſtabliſning their own tyranny, under 
pretence of oppoſing that of every other State. 

This ſpecies of blaſphemy, uttered againſt a 
power which the majority of thoſe who were pre- 


ſent affected to revere, raiſed a great ferment in 


the council ; and the perſons who had thus ven- 


tured to inſult the majeſty of Rome being threat- 


ened with violence, were forced to withdraw from 
Demetrias, 


La 
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Demetrias, and to take refuge in Etolia. The re- cyap. 
maining deputies of Greece endeavoured to pacify I 


the Roman Commiſſioners, and made humble in- 
treaties that they would not impute to ſo many 
different nations, what was no more t han the Ws 
zy of a few individuals. 

The Etolians had already W Antiochus to 
paſs into Europe. The meaſure was accordingly 
under deliberation in the council of this prince. 
Hannibal warmly recommended the invaſion of 
Italy, as the moſt effectual blow that could be 
ſtruck at the Romans. At home,“ he ſaid, 
their force is ſtill compoſed of disjointed mate- 
„ rials, which will break into pieces when aſſailed 
by the immediate touch of an enemy; and the 
« moſt effectual power that can be raifed up 
« againſt them, is that which may be formed from 
the ruins of their own empire. But if you allow 
them to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of Italy, and 
« to ſtretch out the arms of that country to a diſ- 


tance againſt you, their reſources are endleſs, 
and their ſtrength irreſiſtible.” He made an 


offer of himſelf for this ſervice, demanding one hun- 
dred galleys, ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand 
horſe. With this armament he propoſed to pre- 
ſent himſelf on the coaſt of Africa, and, from what 
further reinforcements or ſupplies he could derive 
from Carthage, to effect his deſcent upon Italy. 
Theſe councils, however, were given in vain. 
Hannibal, as a perſon likely to reap all the glory of 
eyery ſervice in which he was to bear any part, had 
| become 
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RA. become an object of jealouſy to the courtiers of An- 


——— 


tiochus, and to the king himſelf. Whatever ad- 
vice he gave being received with more averſion 
than reſpect, only ſerved to determine the king 
againſt every meaſure he propoſed. '* Such a mo- 
„ narch,”” it was ſaid by his flatterers, © cannot 


be under the neceſſity to employ foreign aid or 


V. C. 562. 


direction: his own force is ſufficient to over- 
« come the Romans in any part of the world :— 
„ the recovery of Greece muſt be the firſt object 
of his arms: —he himſelf is a Greek, and the 
4% people of his country, whenever his galleys ap- 
«pear, will crowd on the ſhores to receive him: 
«..—the Etolians are already in arms for this pur- 


poſe: Nabis is impatient to recover the poſſeſ- 


*-fions of which he has been ſtripped by the Ro- 


«< mans:—Philip muſt eagerly fly to the ſtandard 


«< whieh is ſet up againſt Rome, and embrace eve- 
ry opportunity to revenge the indignties which 
„ have been "_ put upon himſelf and * G 
% dom.“ 

Elate with theſe pee Antiochus ſet 
fail for Europe with ten thouſand foot, ſome ele- 


phants, and a body of horſe. He was received 


at Demetrias with acclamations of joy; but he 
ſoon after diſcovered, that the invitations he had 


received from the people of that country, proceed- 


ed from a deſire to ſhift the burden of the war 


from themſelves upon him, and inſtead of ſupport- 


ing him in is claims of ambition, were likely to 
| | 0 make 
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make him the tool of intentions, equally hoſtile c x a e. 
to his own pretenſions as to thoſe of the Romans. 

The Etolians, at whoſe inſtance Antiochus had 
come into Greece, were ſtill divided. One party 
among them contended for peace, and alleged that 
the preſence of the king of Syria was a fortunate 
circumſtance, only as it gave them an opportunity 
to negociate with greater advantage. Another 
party contended for immediate war; inſiſting that 
force alone could obtain any equitable terms from 
ſuch a party as that they had to contend with. 

Flamininus being preſent in the aſſembly of Eto- 
lia whilſt the reſolution for peace or war with 
the Romans was under debate, obſerved to the 
party who contended for war, that, before they 
proceeded to this extremity, they ought to have 
made their repreſentations at Rome, and to have 
waited for an anſwer from thence. © We ſball 
« make our repreſentations, and demand our an- 
« ſwer,” ſaid a principal perſon in the aſſembly, 
{till thinking of a deſcent upon Italy to be effected 
by Hannibal, perhaps where we are leaſt. ex- 
pefted, on the banks of the Tiber *. 

The reſolution for war with the Romans was 
accordingly taken in this aſſembly, and Antiochus 
was declared head of a confederacy to be formed 
for mutual ſupport in the conduct of it. This 
prince endeavoured to obtain a declaration to the 
ſamè effect from the Achæans and Beotians ; but 
being 6 in his application to thoſe 

States, 


I Lie. lib. xxxv. c. 33. 
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CHAP. States, he left part ofc his forces at Demetrias; and 


— he himſelf, as if hechad come to act merely on the 
defenſive, having negociated his admiſſion at Chal- 
eis on the ſtraits of Eubœa, retired behind the 
Euripus, and en his court at that oe 
for the winter. 

Mean time the a 3 e as for 
en of great difficulty, and probably of long 
duration. They conſidered the abilities of Han- 
nibal, employed to conduct the forces of Afia, as 
a ſufficient ground of alarm. Their firſt object was 
to guard Italy and their other poſſeſſions. An ar- 
my of obſervation was for this purpoſe ſtationed 
at Tarentum. A numerous fleet was ordered to 
protect the coaſt; The Prætors and other officers 
of State, with proper forces under their command, 
hadi charge of the different diſtricts of Italy that 
were ſuſpected of inclining to the enemy, or of be- 
ing diſaffected to the commonwealth. The in- 
ſtructions given to theſe officers were, to obſerve 
what was paſſing in the ſeveral quarters to which 
they were ſent, but to avoid every occafion of ani- 
moſity or tumult that might open a way for the ad- 
miſſion of an enemy, or ſhew an invader where he 
might expect co-operation in the quarter to which 
he ſhould direct his attack. - 

Having made theſe diſpoſitions for their own ſe- 
eee they proceeded to form an army which was 


to act offenſtvely, and remove the ſcene of the war 


to a diſtance. Bzebius, a Pretor of the preceding 
year, 


2 Appian Syriaca. p. 95. 
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year, under pretence of oppoſing Nabis, who had CHAP, 
renewed. the war in the Peloponneſus, had already CS 


paſſed into Epirus with. a conſiderable force. Aci- 
lius Glabrio, one of the Conſuls of the preſent year, 
to whoſe lot this province had fallen, was under- 


ſtood to have in charge the farther preparations 


that were making for the invaſion of Greece, and 
haſtened the aſſembling of an army and fleet ſuf- 
ficient to prevent or diſconcert the meaſures of the 
parties that were ſuppoſed to be forming in that 
country againſt the Romans. 

The uſual tithes of corn were ordered from Sar- 
dinia, and double tithes from Sicily, to ſupply the 
army in Epirus. Commiſſaries likewiſe were ſent 
to Carthage and. Numidia, in order to purchaſe ſup- 
plies from thence, And with ſuch a ſenſe of its 
importance did the Romans enter on this war, that 
the Conſul Cornelius iſſued an edict, prohibiting all 


Senators, and all thoſe who were entitled to be ad- 


mitted into the Senate, to abſent themſelves from 
Rome above one day at a time, and requiring that 
no more than five Senators ſhould: on the ſame day 
be abſent from the city. 

Meantime the equipment of the fleet was retard- 
ed by a diſpute which aroſe with eight of the mari- 
time colonies or ſea- ports, who pretended to a right 
of exemption;trom the preſent ſervice. But their 


- plea, upon an appeal to the I rtbunes, and a reference 
_ from them to the Senate, was over- ruled. 


Antiochus paſſed the winter at Chalcis in a man- 
ner too common with princes of a mean capacity, 
who 
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c HAP. who put every matter of perſonal / caprice on the 
— ſame foot with affairs of State. Being enamoured 


of a Grecian beauty, he employed the attention of 
His court on feaſts and proceſſions, deviſed for her 
entertainment, and to enhance his pleaſures. His 
reputation accordingly declined, and his forces made 
no progreſs either in numbers or diſcipline. 

In the ſpring he loſt ſome time in forming con- 
federacies with petty States, which are ever under 
the neceſſity of declaring themſelves for the pre- 
vailing power, and who change their ſide with the 
reverſes of fortune. Having traverſed the country 
from Beotia to Acarnania, negociating treaties with 
ſuch allies as theſe, he had paſſed into Theſſaly, 
and had beſieged Lariſſa, when the Roman ner 
bern to advance from Epirus. 

After the contending parties had thus taken the 
field, and the armies of Rome and of Syria were a- 
bout to decide the ſuperiority on the frontiers of 
Macedonia, Philip ſeemed to remain in ſuſpenſe, 
having yet made no apen declaration to which fide 
he inclined.” He had ſmarted under the arms of the 
Romans, and had reaſon to dread thoſeof Antiochus. 
The princes who divided the Macedonian em- 
pire were not only rivals in power, they were in 
ſome degree mutual pretenders to the thrones 
which they ſeverally occupied; Philip, probably 
conſidering Antiochus, in this quality, as the prin- 
cipal object of his jealouſy, took his reſolution to 
declare for the Romans; and having accordingly 
| W the Prætor on the whine of Theſſaly, their 

vanguard 


on” y Tv 
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vanguard advanced to n the ne and mo- 


tions of the enemy. 


Antiochus, upon the en of theſe forces, 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege of Lariſſa; and 


from this time forward ſeemed to have dropped all 
his ſanguine expectations of conqueſt in Europe, 


was contented to act on the defenſive; and when 


the Roman Conſul arrived in Epirus, and directed 
his march towards Theſſaly, this king took his poſt 


at the Straits of Thermopylæ, intending merely to 
ſhut up this paſſage into Greece: but being diſ- 
lodged from thence, his army was routed, the 
greater part of it periſhed in the flight, and he him- 


ſelf, with no more than five hundred men, eſcaped 


to Chaleis, his former retreat in Eubcea, from 
whence he ſoon after ſet ſail for Aſia. - 

Upon the flight of Antiochus, the Etolians alone 
remained in the predicament of open enemies to 
the Romans. They were yet extremely irreſolute 
and diſtracted in their councils. After having 
brought the king of Syria into Europe, they had 
not ſupported him with a ſufficient force; and 
now, upon his departure, being ſenſible of their 
danger from a powerful enemy whom they had 
greatly provoked, they endeavoured to perſuade 
him to return ; repreſenting how much he, was 
concerned to furniſh the arrogant councils. of 
Rome with a ſufficient occupation in Greece, to 
prevent their forces from paſling into Afia. Thoſe 


ſtates at the ſame time, in caſe their repreſen- 


tations in Afia ſhould fail of ſucceſs, made of- 
Vor. I. | 8 fers 
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8 CHAP. fers of pacification and of ſubmiſſion to the Ro- 


— mans; but here they were received in a manner, 


which gave them no hopes of being able to palliate 
the offence they had given. The Conſul advanced 
into their country, laid ſiege to Naupactus, and 
having reduced that place and the whole nation to 
great diſtreſs, agreed to a ceſlation of arms, only 
white they ſent deputies to Rome to implore for- 
giveneſs and to make their peace with the Senate, 
Such was the poſture of affairs when Lucius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, being elected one of the Conſuls for 
the enſuing year, was deſtined to ſucceed Acilius 
Glabrio in Etolia; and, with his brother Publius, 
the victor in the battle of Lama, who was to act as 
ſecond in command, had orders to proſecute the 
war againſt the kingdom of Syria. 

Theſe leaders being arrived in Greece, and in- 

tent on the removal of the war into Aſia, willing- 
ly accepted the ſubmiſſion of all the towns that 
had incurred any ſuſpicion during the ſtay of An- 
tiochus in Europe; and, leaving the difference 
which remained to be ſettled with the Etolians 
in a ſtate of negoctation, they proceeded without 
delay, by the route of Macedonia and Thrace, to- 
wards the Helleſpont. 
In paſſing through theſe countries, they were 
conducted and furniſhed with all the neceſſary 
fupplies of proviſions and carriages by the orders of 
Philip. 

Meantime the fleets of Aſia and Europe, — 11 


this march of the land- forces, were contending 
for 
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for the onion of the ſeas. The Roman navy C HAF: 
had been reinforced by the Rhodians, and even by. 


the Carthaginians, who, to vindicate themſelves 
from any blame in the preſent war, had taken part 
with their rival. This combined fleet, after va- 
rious encounters, overcame their antagoniſts in a 
deciſive battle, which made them entire maſters of 
the ſea, and opened all the ports of Afia to the ſhip- 
ping of the Romans, A 

The king of Syria had fortified Seſtos and Aby- 
dos on the Helleſpont, and Lyſimachia on the 
iſthmus of Cherſoneſus, with an apparent reſolu- 
tion to diſpute the march and paſſage of the Sei- 
pios at all theſe different ſtations: But on the to- 
tal defeat of his navy, he either conſidered thoſe 
places as loſt, or, fearing to have his forces ſepa- 
rately cut off in attempting to defend ſtations ſo 
remote, he withdrew his garriſons from Lyſimachia, 
Seſtos, and Abydos; and while he thus opened the 
way for his enemies to reach him, gave other ſigns 


. of deſpondency, or of a diſpoſition to fink under 


the weight of his adverſe fortune, making over- 
tures of peace, and offering to yield every point 
which he had forinerly diſputed in the war. In 
reply to theſe offers he was told, That he muſt do 
more; and, declining the riſk, muſt ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as the Romans were entitled to expect from 


victory. He therefore continued to aſſemble his 
forces; prepared to ſtake his fortune on the de- 


ciſion of a battle; and having in vain endeavour- 


ed to make himſelf maſter of Pergamus, the capi- 
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tal of Eumenes, he fell back on Thyatira, and from 


—— thence proceeded to take poſt on the mountains of 


Sypylus, where! he meant to contend for the ere 


of Afia. 


days. 


In the mean time the epi had [FOE to the 
Helleſponit, and without any reſiſtance paſſed the 
Strait. This was the firſt Roman army that ever 
ſet foot upon Aſia ; being met ſoon after by the 
deputies of Antiochus with thoſe overtures of peace 
which have been mentioned, they ſent an account 
to Rome of their arrival; =o made a 27 tot ſome 


This dann was conſidered 4 by the Romans as 
an epoch of great renown; and the meſſenger who 
brought the accounts of it was received with pro- 


ceſſions and ſolemn rites. Supplications and prayers 


U, C. £62, 


were offered up to the gods, that this firſt deſcent 
of a Roman army in Aſia might be proſperous for 
the commonwealth. 1 

Publius Scipio, the famous antagoniſt of Han- 
nibal, ſoon after his arrival in Afia, being taken 
ill; or, what may be ſappoſed for the honour of 
his fraternal affection, being deſirous not to rob his 
brother of any ſhare in the glory which, againſt the 
preſent enemy, he perceived was to be eaſily won, 


he affected indiſpoſition, and remained at a diſtance 


from the camp. Lucius, thus left alone to. com- 


mand the Roman army, advanced upon the king, 
attacked him in the poſt he had taken, and, in a 


deciſive victory, diſperſed the ſplendid forces of 
Afia, with all their apparatus of armed chariots, 


and of horſes, and elephants, harneſſed with gold. 
| The 
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” The king himſelf having fled with a few atten- c un a Þ. 
of dants, pafled through Sardis in the night, and conti- a. 
” nued his flight to Apamea in Piſidia, where he ex- 

pected to be out of the reach of his purſuers. 


Thyatira, Sardis, and Magneſia, ſoon after open- 
ed their gates to the Romans; and the king, by a 
meſſenger from Apamea, again made haſte to own 
himſelf vanquiſhed, and to ſue for peace, 

The; Romans, to- diſplay a moderation which 
» they frequently affected in the midſt of their vic- 
tories, made no addition to. the firſt - conditions 
which prior to their preſent advantage they had 
preſcribed. on their arrival in Aſia ; and a ceſſation 
of arms being granted, officers from Antiochus, and 
from all the other parties concerned in the ap- 
proaching treaty, repaired to Rome, in order to re- 
ceive the final deciſion of the Senate and People, 
on the future ſettlement of their affairs. 

Eumenes, the king of Pergamus, on this occa- 
fion, attended in perſon, and, together with the re- 
5 public of Rhodes, which had diſtinguiſhed itſelf 


of by its zeal and faithful ſervice in the war, became 
5 the principal gainer in the treaty. 
i It was agreed by the Senate, that the preliminary 
* articles already preſcribed by the Conſul ſhould be 
5 confirmed. N 
That, according to theſe articles, Antiochus 
5 ſhould refign all his pretenſions in Europe; and that 
7 in Aſia he ſhould contract the boundaries of his 


kingdom within the mountains of Taurus: 
* S 3 That 
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That he ſhould pay to the Romans, at ſucceſſive 


2 terms, five thouſand . eee to Ag og the ex- 


pence of the war: 
© To Eumenes four hundred talents, on the ſcore 


of a debt which had been due to his father. 

And, for' the performance of theſe conditions, 
ſhould give twenty Te "och as the en 
ſhould name, 

In the farther execution of this treaty, the Ro- 
mans again appeared to be ſolicitous only for the 
intereſt of their allies, and required no more than 
indemnification for themſelves, They appointed 
ten commiſſioners to repair into Aſia, and there to 
determine the ſeveral queſtions that might ariſe re- 
lating to the ſettlement of that country. In the 
mean time they publiſhed to all parties the follow- 
ing inſtructions, as the baſis on which the commil- 
ſioners were ta proceed: | 

That the dean of the peace 0 of- 
fered to Antiochus ſhould be ratified : 

| That all the provinces which he was to evacuate, 
except Caria and Lycia, ſhould be OO to 
Eumenes : 

That the provinces, thus 08 delay bound- 
ed by the Meander on the eaſt, ſhould be ceded to 
the republic of Rhodes: 

That all the Greek cities which had been tribu- 
tary to Eumenes ſhould continue ſo, and all which 


had been N to Antiochus mane be ſet 
free 1. 
A 


Felyb. Excerptæ Legationes, c. 25, 
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A diſtribution and ſettlement was accordingly cHAr. 
ſoon after completed in Aſia in theſe terms; and 


the Romans, while they were haſtening to univer- 
{al dominion, appeared to have no object beyond 
the proſperity of their allies : they were merciful 
to the vanquiſhed, and formidable only to thoſe 
who preſumed to reſiſt their arms. In the midſt 
of their conqueſts, they reſerved nothing to them- 
ſelves beſides the power of giving away entire 
kingdoms and provinces; or, in other words, they 
reſerved nothing but the power of ſeizing the 
whole at a proper time, and, for the preſent, aſ- 
ſumed no more than the ſupreme aſcendant over 
all the conquered provinces that were given away, 
and over thoſe ſtates or Ga to whom they 
were given. 

The Etolians were now the only parties in Greece 


who pretended to hold their liberties, or their poſ- 


ſeflions, by any other tenure than that of a grant 


from the Romans. 

During the continuance of the war in Aſia, theſe 
confederates made efforts to recover their own loſ- 
ſes, as well as to preſerve the city of Ambracia, 
then beſieged by the Romans; but, upon the de- 
feat of Antiochus, the Ambraciots ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and the Etolians ſued for peace. 


Ambracia had been the capital of Pyrrhus, and 


now furniſhed the captor with a plentiful ſpoil of 
ſtatues, pictures, and other ornaments to adorn his 
triumph. The Etolians, at the interceſſion of the 

84 Athenians, 


5 * 


* 
N 
—— 
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CHAP, Athenians, were allowed to bone for peace on the 


following terme: 
That they ſhould not allow to 8 end cheir 


country the troops of any nation at war with the 
Romans: 21 3 


That they ſhould ** the allies of * as 
their allies, and the enemies of Rome as their ene- 
That they ſhould make inſtant payment of two 


| hundred talents in filver, according to the ſtandard 


of Athens; and of three hundred wm mare at 
ſeparate inſtalments within fix years: | 

That if they choſe. to make theſe. eee in 
gold rather than ſilver, the proportion ſhould be 
one of gold to ten of filver ; and that they ſhould 
give hoſtages for the me of theſe ſeveral 
articles, 

While the Etolians were on n theſe terms a conclud- 


ing a peace, or rather obtaining a pardon, the 


Conſul Manlius, who had ſucceeded the Scipios in 
Aſia, willing, if poſſible, to bring back into Italy, 
together with the victorious legions, to the com- 


mand of which he ſucceeded, ſome pretence of a 


triumph for. himſelf, led his army againſt the Gala- 


tians. Theſe were the deſcendants of a barbarous 
horde, which had, ſome ages before, migrated from 
the interior of Europe, viſited Italy and Greece 
in their way, and ſtopped on the Halys in the 

leſſer Aſia, where they made a ſettlement, round 
which they levied contributions quite to the ſhores 


| | of 
5 Polyb. Excerptz Legationes, c. 28. 2 Ibid. 
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of the Euxine, the Mediterranean, and Egean GH Ap. 
Seas. Their forces had lately made a part in the I 


army of Antiachus, and they had not yet acceded 
to the peace which. that prince had accepted. Up- 
on theſe grounds, the Roman Conſul was furniſh- 
ed with a pretence for invading their country; 
and the inhabitants being unable to reſiſt him, 
ſurrendered at diſcretion. In thus extinguiſhing 
the remains of every hoſtile combination, the Ro- 
mans took care to ſatisfy the world that it was un- 
ſafe to take part againſt, them in any contederacy ; 
and that, while they themſelves never abandoned 
an ally, they were in condition to compel the 
ſtates, with whom they were at war, frequently to 
abandon thoſe by whom they had themſelves been 
ſupported. 
Thus ended the firſt expedition of the Romans 
into Aſia ; in the reſult of which, without ſeem- 
ing to enlarge their own dominions, they had 
greatly reduced the powers both of the Syrian and 
Macedonian monarchies ; and by reſtoring, whe- 
ther from inclination or policy, every State to its 
independence, they had balanced a multitude of 


parties againſt one another, in ſuch a manner, as 


that no. formidable combination was likely to be 
formed againſt. themſelves ; or if any one, or a 
few parties, ſhould preſume to withſtand their 
power, many others were ready to join in the cry 
of ingratitude, and to treat any oppoſition that 
was made to the pretenſions of Rome as an un- 
worthy return to thoſe who had ſo generouſly 
eſpouſed the cauſe of mankind. 

The 
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The pacification of Aſia and Greece left the re- 
public at leiſure to manage its ordinary quarrels 
with nations unſubdued on the oppoſite frontier. 
In the Weſt, hoſtilities had ſubſiſted without inter- 
ruption, during the whole time that the State was 
intent on its wars in the Eaſt; and triumphal pro- 
ceſſions were exhibited by turns from thoſe oppo- 
ſite quarters. 

In Spain the commanders were, for the moſt 
part, annually relieved, and the army annually re- 
cruited from Italy. But the variety of events 
which are mentioned, and the continuance of the 
war itſelf, are ſufficient to evince that no deciſive 
victories had been obtained, or conqueſts finally 
made. On the coaſt of Spain there were many 
Greek or African ſettlements eſtabliſhed for com- 
merce. Of theſe the Romans, either as having 
ſupplanted the Carthaginians, to whom] thoſe ſet- 
tlements belonged, or as having ſubdued the na- 
tives, were {till in poſſeſſion. But the interior parts 
of the country were occupied by many hordes, 
Who appear to have been collected in townſhips 
and fortified ſtations, from which they aſſembled 
to oppoſe the Roman armies in the field, or in 
which they defended themſelves with obſtinate 
valour. Though often defeated, they ſtill renew- 
ed the conteſt. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, in 
the year of Rome five hundred and ſeventy-four, 
about ten years after the peace with Antiochus, 1s 
ſaid to have received the ſubmiſſion of one hun- 


dred and three towns of Spain. The troubles 


1 Liv. lib. xl, c. 30. et paſſim. 
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of that country were, nevertheleſs, renewed under 
his ſucceſſors, and continued to occupy the Roman 
arms with a repetition of ſimilar operations, and 
a like variety of events. 

The war in Liguria was nearly of the ſame de- 
ſcription with that in Spain; continued Kill to oc- 
cupy a certain part of the Roman force; and, both 
before and after the late expeditions to Greece and 
Aſia, was far ſome years the principal employment 
of hoth the Conſuls. Here, however, the Romans 
made a more ſenſible progreſs towards an entire 
conqueſt than they made in Spain. They facili- 
tated their acceſs to the country by highways acroſs 
the mountains; they reduced the numbers of the 
enemy by the ſword and by the ordinary diſtreſſes 
of war; and, after the experience of many pre- 
tended ſubmiſſions and repeated revolts of that 
people, who ſeemed to derive the ferocity of their 
ſpirit, as well as the ſecurity of their poſſeſſion, 
from the rugged and inacceſſible nature of their 
country, it was determined to tranſplant the na- 
tives to ſome of the more acceſſible parts of Italy, 
where the lands, being waſte from the effect of 
former wars, were {till unoccupied, and at the diſ- 


poſal of the republic 7, 


2 Liv. lib. xl, c. 38, 
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State of Haly. Character of the n "OR 
Death of Scipio and of Hannibal. Indulgence of 
the Romans to the King of Macedonia. — Com- 

plainti againſt Philip. —Succeſion of Perſeus, and 

Origin of the War. Action on the Penieus.— 

"Overtures of Peace.—Progreſs of the War. —De- 

feat of Perſeus at Pidna, by Paulus Emilius.— 

Hir Flight and Captivity. —Settlement of Mace- 

_ donia and Illyricum.— Manners of the Romans, © 


Y the methods above related the Romans pro- 
ceeded to extend their dominion over all the 
diſtricts around them, and either brought to their 
own ſtandard, or diſarmed, the ſeveral nations who 
had hitherto reſiſted their power. While they 
were about to accompliſh this end, the 'Tranſalpine 
Gauls, ſtill having their views directed to the 
ſouthward of the mountains, made ſome attempts 
at migration into Italy, in one of which they ſet- 
tled a party of their people at Aquileia. The Ro- 
mans were alarmed, and ordered theſe ſtrangers to 
be diſlodged, and reconducted acroſs the Alps. 
This circumſtance ſuggeſted the deſign of ſecu- 
ring the frontier on that ſide by a colony; and 
for this purpoſe a body of Latins was accordingly 
ſent to Aquileia, a ſettlement which nearly com- 
pleted the Roman eſtabliſhments within the Alps. 
The country was now, in a great meaſure, occu- 
a your by colonies of Roman and Latin extraction, 
who, 
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who, depending on Rome for protection, ſerved, HAP. 


wherever they were ſettled, to carry the deepeſt 

impreſſions of her authority, and to keep the na- 

tives in a ſtate of ſubjection to her government. 
The domeſtic policy of the State, during this 


period, appears to have been orderly and wife be- 


yond that of any other time. The diſtinction of 
Patrician and Plebeian was become altogether no- 
minal. The deſcendants of thoſe who had filled 

the higher offices of ſtate, whether Patrician or 
Plebeian, compoſed an order of nobles, of whom in- 
dividuals, by way of a title or diſtinction, were na- 
med with the addition of Father and Grandfather, 
if ſo many of the race had been veſted with public 
honours. And as the Plebeians were not debarred 
from the higheſt preferments, they were continually 
opening the way of their families to this rank of 
nobility. „Thus I,” ſaid Decius Mus, while he 
pleaded to have the prieſthood *, joined to the 


other honours which the different orders of the 


People enjoyed in common, * can cite my father 
in the rank of Conſul; and my ſon can cite both 
« his grandfather and me:. The Plebeians were 
entitled by law to claim one of the Conſul's nm 
and frequently occupied both. 

The authority of the Senate, the dignity of the 
Equeſtrian Order, and the manners of the People, 
in general, were preſerved in part by the ſalutary 
effects of adverſity, and by the integrity and ftrict 
exerciſe of the Cenſorial power. The wiſeſt and 


the 


z Vid. Chap. 3. 2 Liv, lib. x. c. 8. 
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CHAP. the moſt reſpected of the citizens, from every con- 
wang dition, were raiſed into office; and the aſſemblies, 


whether of the Senate, or the People, with an un- 
common. ſuperiority to envy, or jealouſy, for the 
molt part ſuffered themſelves to be governed by the 
counſels of a few able and virtuous men. It is im- 
poſſible otherwiſe to account for that ſplendour with 
which the affairs of this republic, from the time of 
the firſt Punic war to that of the laſt ſtruggle with 
Macedonia and Carthage, though committed to 
hands that were continually changing, wr, ne- 
vertheleſs, uniformly and ably conducted. 

About this time, and nearly within a year of 
each other, died two eminent men. Hannibal and 
his rival Publius Scipio, both under ſome cloud of 
ingratitude from the countries they had ſo fignal- 
ly ſerved. 

Hannibal alone, it ſeems, an object of jealouſy 
to nations, had been the ſubject of an article in 
the treaty of peace with Antiochus ; and to avoid 
being delivered up to the Romans, in terms of that 
treaty, had retired firſt into Crete, and afterwards 
to the court of Pruſias, king of Bythinia, whither 
he was ſtill purſued by the enmity of Rome. 
Knowing that an embaſſy was come to demand 
him, and obſerving that the avenues to his dwell- 
ing were-beſet, he took poiſon, and died. 

Scipio having been invidiouſly accuſed, after his 
return from Aſia, of having ſecreted part of the 
treaſure taken from Antiochus, and bearing too 


high a ſpirit even to vindicate himſelf from ſuch a 
calumny, 
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catumny, called upon the people who were aſſem- c xr AP. 
bled on the occaſion to go with him to the temple 3 * 


of Jupiter, that day being the anniverſary of his 
victory at Tama, and to offer thanks to the god 
for that ſignal event. The audience accordingly 
broke up, and he was attended to the temple. But 
the ſame charge being again repeated, he called 


for the record which bore all the ſums received 


from Antiochus, and, while the people expected 
to hear his defence, tore the ſcroll in their pre- 
ſence; and taking benefit of the Valerian law, with- 
drew from Rome to a village near Cumæ, where 
he died in a ſpecies of exile. The inſcription on 
his tomb is ſaid to have borne an illuſion to this 
ſpecies of quarrel with his country; and a word of 
this inſcription, found on the fragment of a ſtone 
broke off from his monument, has given its mo- 
dern name to the ſuppoſed place of his retirement 


and death 7. 
The 


1 Ingrata patria non habebis ofſq, are the words ſaid by Valerius Maxi- 
mus (lib, v. c. 3.) to have been by his own order inſcribed on his tomb; and 
the word patria, found on the fragment of a ſtone, has given its name to the 
place which is called Torre de Patria. But we muſt be allowed to regret, 
that the memory of Scipio ſhould be marked with ſo peeviſh a ſtrain. Han- 
nibal had been more ungenerouſly uſed by his country; but report, at leaf, 
in being ſilent of his complaints, is more favourable to bis memory. It is the 


part of ſuch men t6 do what others cannot perform, and that of the vulgar 


and malicious to detract from their merits. Monſieur A. Evremagd has been 
pleaſed to obſerve, that Scipio was the firſt among the Romans who poſſeſſed 
the amiable virtues of a great man: He ſhould have ſaid, perhaps, whoſe 
character bore the ſtamp of perſonal elevation and honour. Other Romans 
were proud of their country ; but this was perhaps the firſt Roman who 
thought, not without reaſon, that his country ſhould be proud of bim, and 
who accordingly bore the freedom of being queſtioned 25 a criminal by bis 
follow citizens with impatience and diſdain, 


. 
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4 
— part which was taken by Philip in the late war 
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The Romans had been ſo well ſatisfied with the 


with Antiochus, that they releaſed his ſon Deme- 
trius, then at Rome, an hoſtage for payment of the 
father's tribute, of which they likewiſe remitted a 
part. They even connived at his recovering ſome 


of the former poſſeſſions of his crown, and made 


no inquiry into the numbers of his troops, in which 
he greatly exceeded the eſtabliſhment preſcribed 
by the laſt treaty. They continued in this diſpo- 
ſition during four years after the late peace with 


the king of Syria; and, in this interval, permitted 


the kingdom of Macedonia, by the improvement 
of its revenue, and the increaſe of its people, in a 
great meaſure to recover its former conſideration 


and ſtrength. 


Theſe circumftances of proſperity, however, did 
not fail to excite apprehenſion in the minds of all 
thoſe who, holding independent poſſeſſions in that 
neighbourhood, were expoſed to be the firſt vic- 
tims of this reviving power, if left unſupported to 
contend with it; and repreſentations, to awaken 
the attention of the Romans on this ſubject, were 
accordingly made at Rome, from Eumenes, the 
king of Pergamus, and from all the petty princes 
and ſmall communities on the frontier of Mace- 


donia. 


On receiving theſe admonitions, the Senate, in 
their uſual form, ſent to the country from whence 


they were alarmed a ſelect number of their mem- 
bers to make inquiry into the real ſtate of affairs. 


Before 
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Before a tribunal thus conſtituted, the king of cy ap. 
Macedonia was cited to appear as a private party, Pi 
firſt at Tempe, to anſwer the charge of the Theſ- 
ſalians, and afterwards at Theflalonica, to anſwer 
that of Eumenes. After a diſcuſſion, ſufficiently 
humbling to a ſovereign, this monarch received 

| ſentence, by which he was required to evacuate 
all the places he had occupied beyond the ancient 
limits of his kingdom. This award he received 
with indignation, which he could not ſuppreſs, and 
which rendered him from thenceforward an ob- 
je& of ' continual attention and of jealouſy to the 
Romans. | | | 
A ſecond commiſſion was granted to ſee the ſen- 
tence of the firſt carried into execution; and as 
ſoon as it became publicly known, that the Ro- 
mans were willing to receive complaints againſt 
Philip; and were diſpoſed to protect every perſon 
who incurred his diſpleaſure, ambaſſaders from the 
princes of Aſia, and perſons of every condition, 
from, all the cities of Greece, and from all the di- 
ſtricts in the neighbourhood of Macedonia, reſort- 
ed to Rome with complaints againſt the king, 
ſome of a private, and others of a public nature. 
The city was crowded with ſtrangers, and the Se- 
nate was occupied from morning to night, in hear- 
ing the repreſentations that were made by their 
allies on the ſubject of the uſurpations and oppreſ- 
ſions they had ſuffered from this devoted prince. 
Philip, to avert the ſtorm, had ſent his younger 
ſon, Demetrius, to anſwer the ſeveral charges 
Vol. I. 1 which 
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CHAP. which were expected to be brought againſt him; 
— and, in the end, obtained a reſolution of the Senate 


to accommodate matters on an amicable footing, 
This reſolution was oftenſibly grounded on a pre- 
tence of the favour which the Romans bore to De. 
metrius, who had ſo long refided as an hoftage in 
their city.“ The king will pleaſe to, know,” 
they faid, © that he has done one thing extremely 
„ agreeable to the Romans, in truſting his cauſe 
to an advocate fo well eſtabliſhed | in their n 
* and regard... 

This language of the Roman Senate reſetting 
em, together with dangerous ſuggeſtions 
perhaps from perſons inchned to miflead him, poſ- 
fibly inſpired the young man with thoughts, and 
certainly rendered him ſuſpected of deſigns, inju- 
rious to the rights of Perſeus, his elder brother. 
This prince accordingly took the alarm, and never 
ceaſed to excite; the ſuſpicions already formed in 
the breaſt of the father, until he prevailed at laſt 
in ſecuring his own nnn "wy the death 10 his 
younger brother. 

_ Philip, having ordered the murder ef one ſon 
to gratify the jealouſy of the other, lived about 
three years after this action, ſuffering part of the 
puniſhment that was due to it, in the moſt gloomy 
apprehenſions of danger from the ſon that ſurviv- 
ed, and died in the en us for the fate 
e his kingdom. 

Perſeus, nevertheleſs, in Adending the throne of 


* 


1 Polyb. Excerpt. 2 18 c. 46. Liv. lib. xxxix. 46—47. 
2 Liv. lib, xl. c. 24. 
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Macedonia, gave hopes of a better and happier cy 4p. 
reign than that of his predeceſſor had been. He 


was immediately acknowledged by the Romans; 
and, during a few years after his acceffion, appear- 
ed to have no cauſe of diſquietude from this peo- 


ple. Although he had adopted the meaſures of 


his father, and endeavoured, by attention to his 
revenue, his army, and his magazines; and by 
forming alliarices with ſome of the warlike Thra- 
cian hordes in his neighbourhood, to put his king- 
dom in a poſture of defence, and in condition to 
aſſert its independence; yet he appears to have 
excited lefs jealouſy than his father had done in 
the minds of his neighbours. The progreſs which 


he made feems to have eſcaped the attention even 


of the Romans; until, at Iaft awakened by the 
report of a ſecret correſpondence which he car- 
ried on with the republic of Carthage, they thought 
proper te ſend a deputation into Macedonia, in 
order to obferve his motions. 

By the deputies employed in this fervice, the 


Romans obtained intelligence, that Perſeus had 


made advances to the Achzans as well as to the 
Carthaginrans, and to other ſtates ; and was likely 
to form a powerful party among the Greeks. 

From this time forward the leaders of the pub- 


lic councils at Rome ſeemed to have taken a refo- 


lation to rid themſelves of this object or cauſe of 
their jealouſy, by ſuppreffing entirely the Mace- 
donian monarchy. In their way to the execution 
of this defign, they renewed their attention to the 

ä ſtate 
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CHAP, ſtate of parties in Greece, and endeavoured to re- 


2 — concile all the differences that might incline any 


of thoſe republics to oppoſe, them. They encou- 


raged Eumenes the king of Pergamus, who after- 
Wards appears to have repented of the part which 


he took in this matter, to ſtate his complaints. 
They brought him to Rome in perſon, and cited 
him before the Senate, to give a ectantlers detail of 
the circumſtances that were alarming in the policy 
of his neighbour. This prince having been, thus 
brought forward as à formal accuſer of Perſeus, 


and being to return through Greece, in order to 


offer his devotions at the temple of Delphi, was 
aſſaulted and wounded by a party who meant to 
aſſaſſinate him; and this deſign, with ſome other 
acts of violence, being imputed to the king of 
Macedonia, ſerved as a eue for * war which 
followed. 4747115 

The Roman Senate had 185 a two 


ſeparate commiſſions, the one of a deputation to 
viſit Macedonia, and to obſerve the motions of 


the king; the other of an embaſſy into Egypt, to 
confirm their alliance with Ptolomy. On hearing 
of the attempt that had been made to aſſaſſinate 
Eumenes, they directed one of the Prætors, Caius 
Sicinius, with a proper force, to paſs into Epirus; 
and, in order to ſecure their acceſs into that coun- 


try, to take poſſeſſion of Apollonia, and other 


towns on the coaſt. But a miſunderſtanding then 
ſubſiſting between the two Conſuls, and other 


principal men of the Senate, cauſed {ome obſtruc- 
tion 
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tion to the farther immediate proſecution of the c 


war. | 
Perſeus, in the mean time, alarmed by the arrival 


of a Roman force in his neighbourhood, ſent an em- 


baſſy to Rome with expoſtulations on the ſubjeR, . 


and with offers, by every reaſonable conceſſion 
that the Senate or the People could require, to 
avert the ſtorm with which he was threatened. 
But the Romans, affecting reſentment of the in- 
juries they pretended to have received, ordered 
his ambaſſadors, without delay, to depart from 
Italy; and gave intimation, that, if for the future 
he ſhould have any propoſal to make, he might 
addreſs himſelf to the commander of the Roman 
army in Epirus. Fate ge 

The interview, which ſoon after took place 
with the Roman commiſſioners, terminated with 
the-moſt evident ſigns of hoſtility on both ſides 1. 


The king, on his own part, having taken minutes of 


what paſſed at their conference, ſent copies to all the 
neighbouring ſtates, in order to exculpate him- 
ſelf from any guilt in the approaching war ; and 
as the event afterwards ſhowed how much it was 
the intereſt of every nation to ſupport him, he 
being the only power that could furniſh protection 
againſt the uſurpations they had ſo much reaſon 
to dread ; ſo numbers, already moved by this ap- 
prehenfion, were inclined - to favour his cauſe. 
The Rhodians, then a formidable naval power, 
though reſtrained by fear from an open breach 

2 with 

I Liv. lib. Ixii. c. 25, 


| 
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cHAP, with the Romans, yet gave ſufficient evidence of 


* 


- this diſpoſition. Eumenes likewiſe, though made a 
principal inſtrument in fomenting the preſent quar- 


rel, ſoon became averſe to its conſequences. The 


Beotians and Epirots, as well as the Illyrians, open- 
ly eſpouſed the cauſe of Macedonia”, 

Theſe circumſtances were ſtated at Rome as ad- 
ditional grounds of complaint againſt the king; 
and his endeavours to vindicate the part he had 
acted, were conſidered as attempts to form a hoſ- 
tile confederacy againſt the republic. 

Some ſhips with land- forces were accordingly 
aſſembled, and directed towards Epirus; and a 


declaration of war was iſſued, in the uſual form of 


an act or reſolution of the Roman people. 

The Romans had now, during about twenty- 
five years, borne a principal part among the na- 
tions who ſurrounded the Mediterranean ſea. The 
aſcendant they had gained in all their wars or 
treaties, had made them common objects of fear 
or reſpect to all the contigugus powers of Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa. The Macedonians, however, as 
the lateſt conquerors of the world, ſtill retained a 


very high reputation for military {kill and valour. 


The events of the late war rather ſurpriſed man- 
kind, than convinced them of any decided ſupe- 
riority on the part of the Romans. The no- 
velty of a new enemy, the miſtakes or miſconduct 
of the late king, might have accounted for his ill 
ſucceſs. The kingdom had now been above twen- 

| te 
x Polyb. Excerptz Legationes, c.64.—6 * | 
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ty years exempted from any ſignal calamity, had HAP. 
re-eſtabliſhed its armies, and filled its magazines v VIE $ 


and its coffers. The military eftabliſhment a- 
mounted to forty thouſand men; the greater part 
formed and diſciplined upon the plan of the pha- 
lanx, and ſupported with numerous troops of irre- 
gulars from the warlike cantons of Thrace. The 
king himſelf, in the vigour of manhood, ſenfible 
that the ſtorm could not be diverted, affected rather 


to deſire than to decline the conteſt; and, under 


all theſe circumſtances, nations ſeemingly leaft in- 
tereſted in the conſequences, were intent on the 
ſcene that was about to be opened before them. 
Eumenes, ſtill ſuppoſed to be incited by recent 
provocations, as well as inveterate animoſity to Per- 


ſeus, prepared to fulfil his — in behalf of 


the Romans. 
Ariarathes, the king of Cappadocia, having re- 


cently formed an alliance by marriage with the 


family of Perſeus, though otherwiſe inclined by 
his political intereſt to counteract the Macedonian 
power, determined to be neutral in the war. 
Ptolomy Philomater, who then filled the throne 
of Egypt, was a minor. Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who, had lately fucceeded his brother Seleucus, in 
the kingdom of Syria, having been ſome time an 
hoſtage at Rome, affected in his own court the 
manners of a Roman demagogue ; but was chiefly 
intent on his pretenſions to Cæleſyria, which he 


hoped to make good under favour of the approach- 


ing conjuncture formed by the minority of Ptolo- 


s 4 my. 
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CHAP. My, and by the avocation of the Roman forces ir 


The 3 hin the king of Numidia, . 
while they ſeverally preferred their complaints 
againſt each other before the Senate of Rome, vied 
likewiſe in their profeſſions of zeal for the Roman 
republic, and in their offers of ſupply of men, hor- 
ſes, proviſions, or ſhips... 

_ Gentius, the king of en had TORT 
the jealouſy of the Romans; but remained un- 
determined what part he ſhould take. 

Cotys, a Thracian king, declared openly for 


Perſeus. The people of Greece, in their ſeveral 


republics, were divided among themſelves. The 
democratic and ariſtocratical parties took oppoſite 
ſides; the firſt being willing to exterminate the 
nobles, by any means generally favoured the king 
of Macedonia. The others were either inclined 
to the Romans, or wiſhed to balanee the rivab 
powers, ſo as to have for the future, in the protec- 
tion of the one, ſome ſecurity againſt the encroach- 
ments of the other a. 4-00 SCH | 
The Romans had committed an error by fend- 
ing into Epirus, a force ſo ſmall, as the king of 
Macedonia might have cut ; off before it could be 
properly ſupported from Italy; but their com- 
miſſioners, then in that country, had the addreſs 
to amuſe the king with a negociation, and to di- 
vert him, during the firſt year of the war, from 
any attempt on Apollonia, or on any other ſtation 
at which, this diviſion of their forces was lodged. 


4 In 
1 Liv. lib, xlii. c. 29.—30. 
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In the following ſummer, about ſeven years af- 
ter the acceſſion of Perſens to the throne of Mace- 
donia, the projet which had been formed at Rome 
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for the reduction of that kingdom being commit- 


ted to the Conſul Licinius, this officer with his le- 
vies followed the troops which had been tranſport- 


ed to the coaſt of Epirus; and while the fleet of the 


Romans, with that of their allies, aſſembled in the 
ſtraits of Eubœa, the armies on both ſides began 
their operations. The Macedonians encamped at 
Sycurium, on the declivity of mount Oſſa. The 
Roman Conſul penetrated into Theſſaly; and, 
having paſſed the river Penæus, took poſt at Scea, 
twelve miles from the camp of the enemy. Here 
he was joined by Attalus, brother to the king of 
Pergamus, with four thouſand men, and by ſmaller 
bodies collected from different ſtates of Greece. 
Perſeus endeavoured to lay waſte the kingdom 
of Pheræ, from which the Romans drew the great- 
eſt part of their ſubſiſtence; and an action enſued, 


in which the whole cavalry and light infantry 


of both armies being engaged, the Romans were 


defeated ; and the Conſul, no longer able to ſup- 


port his foraging parties on that fide of the Pe- 
neus againſt a ſuperior enemy, a in the 
n and repaſſed the river. | 2 
Although this victory had a tendency to vniſe 
the hopes of the king, it was by him wiſely con- 
lidered as a fit opportunity to renew the overtures 
of peace; and, in order to bring on a negociation, 
it was reſolved, that the conditions which, under 


the 
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CHAP, the misfortue of repeated defeats, had been offer- 


Se... ed by his father, ſhould be made the prelimina- 


ries of the preſent treaty. | 

It appeared to Perſeus, and to thoſe with en 
he conſulted, that, in the ſequel of a victory, this 
would appear an act of moderation, not of fear; 
that all neutral powers, who dreaded the conſe- 
quences of a decided ſuperiority on either ſide, 
would favour the perſon who ſhould propoſe to 
have peace re-eſtabliſhed on moderate terms; and 
that the Romans, being induced to terminate the 
war under the effects of a defeat, would from 
thenceforward reſpect the Macedonian monarchy, 
or be cautious how they diſturbed its tranquillity. 

But if in this manner the opportunity was per- 
ceived, and wiſely laid hold of by the councils of 
Perſeus, it by no means eſcaped the Roman coun- 
eil of war, which was aſſembled to receive the 
propoſals of the king. 

The Romans, whether from national ſpirit or 
Policy, at all times declined entering on negocia- 
tions or treaties in conſequence of defeats. They 
ſpurned the advances of a victorious enemy, while 
they received thoſe of the vanquiſhed with. con- 
deſcenſion and mildneſs. They accordingly, in 
the preſent caſe, treated the conceſſions of Perſeus 
with diſdain, haughtily aan Magee that he muſt 
ſubmit at diſcretion *. 


This _— was received at the court of Perſeus 
with 


1 In adverſis vultum 2 fortune gerere, moderari animos in ſecundis. 
Liv, lib, xlii. c. 62. | 
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with extreme ſurpriſe. But it produced Mill far- c tr MAP. 
ther conceſſions; and inſtead of reſentment from of 


the king, a repetition of his meſſage, with an offer 
to augment the tribute which had been paid by 
his father *, 

The remainder of the ſummer having paſſed in 
the operations of foraging parties, without any con- 
ſiderable action, the Romans retired for the winter 
into Beotia. On this coaſt the fleet, not having met 
with an enemy at ſea, had made repeated deſcents 
to diſtreſs the inhabitants who had declared for the 
king of Macedonia, and the Conſul took poſſeſſion 
of his quarters, without any reſiſtance, in the in- 
terior parts of the country. In this, with the pro- 
greſs that was made by the army employed on the 
fide of Illyricum in detaching that nation from 


Perſeus, conſiſted the ſervice of the firſt campaign. 


Licinius, at the expiration of the uſual term, 
was relieved by his facceſſor in office, A. Hoſtilius 
Marcius. This commander, being defeated and 
baffled in ſome attempts he made to penettate into 
the kingdom of Macedonia, appears to have made 
a campaign ſtill leſs fortunate than that of his pre- 
deceſſor; and the Senate, at the end of the ſum- 
mer, having recalled him, in order that he might 
preſide at the annual elections, ſent a deputation 
in his abſence to viſit the army, and to inquire into 
the cauſe of their miſcarriages, and the flowneſs of 
their progreſs. 

The Romans, although they had 3 

diſappointments 

1 Polyb, Excerpt, Legat. c. 6g. 
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CHAP. diſappointments in the beginning of other wars, 
S particularly in their firſt encounters with Pyrrhus 


and with Hannibal; and had reaſon to expect a 
ſimilar effect entering on the preſent conteſt ap- 
pear to have been greatly mortified and ſurpri- 
ſied at this unpromiſing aſpect of their affairs. 
They were engaged with an enemy renowned for 
diſcipline, who had made war a trade, and the uſe 
of arms a profeſſion; while they themſelves, it ap- 
pears, for a conſiderable period both before and 
after the preſent war, even during the moſt rapid 
progreſs of their arms, had no military eſtabliſu- 
ment beſides that of their civil and political con- 
ſtitution, no ſoldiers beſides their citizens, and no 
officers but the ordinary magiſtrates of the com- 
monwealth. 
If this eſtabliſhment had its advantages At 
may have appeared, on particular occaſions, like- 
wiſe to have had its defects. The citizen may have 
been too much a maſter in his civil capacity to 
ſubject himſelf fully to the bondage of a ſoldier; 
and too abſolute in his capacity of military officer 
to bear with the control of political regulations. 
As the obligation to ſerve in the legions was gene- 
ral and without exception, many a citizen, at leaſt 
in the caſe of any diſtant or unpromiſing ſervice, 
would endeavour to ſhun his taſk. And the officer 
would not always dare to enforce a diſagreeable 
duty on thoſe by whom he himſelf was elected, or 
on whom he in part depended for farther adyance- 


ment in the State. 
At 
1 Vid. chap. iii. 
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At the beginning of this war, the legions were HA 
VII. 
— — 


augmented from five thouſand two hundred foot 
and two hundred horſe, to ſix thouſand foot and 


three hundred horſe !; and probably, to raiſe thegpo- 


litical authority of the Conſul more effectually into 
that of a military commander in chief, he was com- 
miſſioned to name the Tribunes, as well as the Cen- 
turions of the army, which was to ſerve under his 
orders: but, upon a complaint that this extenſion 


of the Conſul's powers did not, by enforcing the 


diſcipline of the army, ſerve the purpoſe for which 
it was made, the People reſumed their right of 
election in the appointment even of inferior officers. 
The deputies, now ſent into Macedonia by the 
Senate, reported, that the legions employed in that 
country were extremely incomplete, numbers both 
of the lower officers and private men being, by 


the dangerous indulgence of their leaders, ſuffer- 


ed to abſent themſelves from their colours *. This 
abuſe we may apprehend to have been frequent in 
a ſervice that was to be performed by citizens who 
had the choice of their own commanders. And 
from ſpeculative ideas on the ſubject, if we were 
not bound to. be: governed by experience as the 
preferable tutor, we ſhould be apt to reject, as an 
improper mode of forming an army, that very 
eſtabliſhment by which the Romans conquered the 

world. 
It is probable, that not only the defect of ſub- 
ordination in the beginning of a war, but the de- 
fect 


1 Liv, lib, xliii. C. 12. 2 Ibid. 0. 11. 
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cuap; fect of il, alſo, in the uſe of their peculiar 
VII. 2 | bad * 
weapons, made, in the Roman armies, a great diſ- 


parity between raw and veteran troops. The uſe of 
the buckler and ſword required great ſkill, agility, 
and muſcular ftrepgth ; all of them the effect of 
exereiſe and of continual practice. In battles, 
while the ſtrong and the ſkilful efeaped, the weak 
and the aukward were likely to periſh ; and every 
action not only exereiſed the arms of thoſe who 
furvived, but made a ſelection likewiſe of the vi- 
gorous and ſkilful, to be reſerved for future occa- 
flons. Hence the experience of the ſoldier who ſur- 
vived many actions tended to confirm his conrage, 
becauſe his eſcape was in a great meaſure the effect 
of his ſkill, or of his ſtrength ; and upon a return 
of ſimilar dangers, gave him confidence in himſelf. 

And hence probably, in the Roman armies, 
much more than in thoſe of modern Europe, the 
practiſed ſoldier had à great ſuperiority over the 
novice ; and citizens, when brought into the field 
by rotation, had much to learn in 1 courſe of 
every campaign. 

In the prefent conteſt, the cheeks of the firſt and 
the ſecond year of the war, though extremely mor- 
tifying to the Romans, were received without any 
figns of irreſolution, or change of their purpoſe. 
In the third year after the commencement of hofti- 
lities, the command of the army in Macedonia de- 
volved on Q. Marcius Philippus, who, being chofen 
one of the Conſuls, drew his province as uſual by 
lot. This officer had been employed in one of the 
late deputations that were ſent into Greece; had 

; ſhown 
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ſhown his ability in the courſe of negociations CHAP. 


which preceded the war; and now, by his con- 
duct as a general, broke through the line with 
which the king of Macedonia had endeavoured to 
ſecure the paſſes of the mountains, and to cover the 
frontier of his kingdom. But, when he had pene- 
trated into Macedonia, he found himſelf at the end 
of the ſeaſon, and for want of proper ſupplies of 
provitions on that fide of the mountains, unable 
any farther, in the preſent ſeaſon, to purſue the ad- 
vantage he had gained. Here, therefore, he ſtaid 
only to deliver his army to Emilius Paullus, who 
had been named to ſucceed him. This was the 
ſon of that Paullus, who, being one of the Con- 
ſuls, commanding the Roman army at Cannæ, threw 
away his life rather than ſurvive the defeat. The 
ſon was now turned of fixty* ; and by the length 
of his ſervice, and the variety of his experience in 
Liguria and Spain, was well re with the 
chances of war. 

Emilius Paullus, upon his election, in ander that 
he might not be liable to anſwer for the faults of 
his predeceffors, moved, that deputies ſhould be 
ſent into Macedonia to review the army, and to 
make a report of its ſtate before he himſelf ſhould 
enter upon the command. His ſpeech to the Aſ- 
ſembly of the People, when about to depart for his 
province, carries a ftriking alluſion to the petulant 
freedom with which, it ſeems, unſucceſsful com- 
manders were cenſured, or traduced in the popular 
converſations at Rome, and carries a defiance with 


which 
r Plutarch. in Vit. Emil. p. 157. 
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0 1 AP, which he propoſed to ſilence the blame that might 
— afterwards be attempted againſt himſelf. Let 


«+ ſuch as think themſelves qualified to adviſe the 
« general,” he ſaid, % now accompany. me into 
% Macedonia. They ſhall have a paſſage on board 
« my ſhip; and, in the field, be welcome to a 
place in my tent and at my table; but if they 
< now. decline this offer, let them not afterwards 
pretend to judge of what they neither have ſeen 
« nor underſtand. . Let them not at a diſtance ſet 
* up their own opinion againſt, that of a fellow- 
4 citizen, who is on the ſpot, and ſerving the pub- 
“lie to the utmoſt of his ability, and at the ha- 
„ zard of his honours and of his life.“ 
Emilius, upon his arrival in Macedonia, found 
the king entrenched on the banks of the Enipeus, 
with his right and left covered by mountains, on 
- which all the paſſes were ſecured, After ſome de- 
lay, during which he was employed in obſerving 
the enemy's poſition, or in improving, the dif- 
cipline.of his own army, he ſent a detachment to 
diſpoſſeſs the Macedonians of one of the ſtations 
which they occupied on the heights, and with orders 
to the officer who commanded in this ſervice, that, 
if he ſacceeded in it, he ſhould deſcend to the 
Plain i in the rear of the enemy; whilſt he himſelf, 
in the mean time, ſhould make a feint to attack 
them in front. 
The poſt on the heights being forced, Perſeus 
relinquiſhed his preſent poſition, and fell back to- 
wards Pydna on the banks of the Aliacmon, Here 
; It 
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it became neceſſary for him either to hazard a bat- cy ap. 
tle, or, on account of the nature of the country —. . 
behind him, to ſeparate his forces. 

He preferred the firſt, and made choice of a plain 
that was fit to receive the phalanx, while it was 
ſKirted with hills, on which his light troops could 
act with advantage. 

Here too the Roman Conſul continued to 3 
upon him, and was inclined to ſeize the firſt op- 
portunity of deciding the war. In this diſpoſition, 
both armies, as by appointment, preſented them- 
ſelves on the plain in order of battle, and Emilius 
Paullus ſeemed eager to engage ; but, as he him- 
ſelf uſed to confeſs, having never beheld an ap- 
pearance ſo formidable as when the Macedonians 
levelled their ſpears, he thought proper to halt r. 
Though much diſconcerted, he endeavoured to 
preſerve his countenance, and would not recede 
from his ground ; that he might encamp his army 
where they now ſtood, he ordered the firſt line to 
remain under arms, and ready to attack the ene- 
my, while thoſe who were behind them began to 
intrench ; having in this manner caſt up a breaſt- 
work of conſiderable ſtrength, he retired behind 
it, and under this cover completed the fortifica- 
tions of à camp in the uſual form. 

In this poſition he waited for an opportunity 
to attack, when the enemy ſhould be leſs pre- 
pared to receive him, or not have time to avail 

Vor. I. U themſelves 


x Polyb, Fragment. vol. iii. p. 243. 
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HA r. themſelves ſo much of that formidable order which 
Re conſtitated the ſtrength of their phalanx. 


Before any ſuch occafion offered, a {Kirthifh took 
place in the fields between the two armies. A 
horſe having broke looſe from the camp of the 


Romans, fled towards that of the Macedonians, 


was followed by numbers of one fide, and met by 


numbers on the other. Theſe parties engaged, oc” 


cafioned a general alarm, being ſupported from 
their reſpective camps, the conflict became ſerious, 


and both armies turned out in their reſpective or- 
ders of battle. The ground was favourable to the 


phalanx; and the Macedonians, though haſtily form- 


ed, ſtill poſſeſſed againſt the Romans the advantage 


of their weapons, and of their formidable column. 
They filled up the plain in front, and could not be 
flanked. They had only to maintain their ground, 
without any movement, in the time of action, to dil- 
compoſe their ranks, or hazard being broke by any 
change of poſition. They accordingly, while they 
preſerved their line in front, withſtood with eaſe 
the firſt ſhock of the Roman legions ; but in the ſe- 
quel, being diſordered by the partial attacks which 


were made at intervals by the manipules, or the 
| ſeparate diviſions of the Roman foot, they incur- 


red the ſpecific and only diſadvantage to which 
they were expoſed from ſuch an enemy. The 
parts of the phalanx that were attacked, whether 
they were preſſed in, or came forward to preſs on 
their enemy, could not keep 1 in an exact line with 

the 
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the parts that were not attacked. Openings were 
accordingly made, at which the Roman ſoldier, 
with his buckler and fhort ſword, could enter, 
and get within the point of his antagoniſt's ſpear. 
Emilius, obſerving this advantage, directed his at- 
tack chiefly on thoſe places at which the front of 
the phalanx ſeemed to be disjointed or broken ; 
and the legionary ſoldier, being mixed with the 
ratiks of the column, in this condition made a 
havock which ſoon threw the whole into diſorder 
and general rout! t. 

Twenty thouſand of the Macedonians were kill- 
ed in the field, five thouſand were made priſoners 
in their flight; and fix thouſand who ſhut them- 
ſelves up it the town of Pydna were obliged to 
ſurrender at diſcretion ?, 

After this defeat, the king of Macedonia, with 
a few attendants, fled to Pella, where, having ta- 
ken up his children and tHe remains of his trea- 
ſure, amounting to ten thouſand talents, or about 
two millions Sterling 3, he continued his flight to 
Amphipolis, and from thence to Samothracia, 
where he took refuge in the famous ſanQuary of 
that iſland. 5 

Emilius advanced to Amphipolis, receiving the 
ſubmiſſion of all the towns and diſtricts as he paſſ- 
ed. The Prætor, Octavius, then commanding the 
Roman fleet, beſet the iſland of Samothracia with 
his ſhips; and, without violating the ſanctuary, 

cath U2 took 


7 Plutarch in Vit. Emil. p. 173, 2 Liv. lib. xliv, c. 42. 
3 Juſtin, lib, xxxiii, c. l. 
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C 72 AP. took meaſures which effectually prevented the 
wy king's eſcape. 

This unfortunate prince, with ſame of his chil- 
dren, delivered themſelves up to the Pretor, and 
were conducted to the camp of Emilius. Here the 
king threw himſelf on the ground, and would have 
embraced the victor” s knees, when the Roman ge- 
neral, with a condeſcenſion that is extolled by an- 
cient hiſtorians, gave him his hand, and raiſed him 
from the ground, but reproached him as the ag- 
greſſor in the late conteſt with the Romans ; and 
with a leſſon of morality, which tore up the wounds 
of the unfortunate monarch, bid the young men 
who were preſent look on this object as an ex- 
ample of the inſtability of fortune, and of the vi- 

ciffitude of human affairs. | 

While the war in Macedonia was coming to this 
iſſue, that in Illyricum had a like termination, and 
ended abaut the ſame time in the captivity of the 
king. | 
News of both were received at Rome about the 
ſame time, and filled the temples, as uſual, with 
multitudes who crowded to perform the public 
rites of thankſgiving that were ordered by the Se- 
pate. Soon after, embaſſies arrived. from. all the 
kings and ſtates of the then kno#n world, with 
addreſſes of congratulation on ſo great an event. 
The Senate proceeded to form a plan for the ſets \ 
tlement of Macedonia. 

It was reſolved to extinguiſh the monarchy, to 

divide its territory into four diſtriQts, and in each 
in 
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. to eſtabliſh a republican government, adminiſtered c ver. 
by councils and magiſtrates choſen by the Feopie. 
This, among the Greeks, could paſs for an e- 
ſtabliſnment of abſolute, freedom a gift which 
theſe conquerors affected to have in reſerve for 
every nation connected with Greece. Ten com- 
miſſioners were named to carry this plan into exe- 
cution in Macedonia, and five were appointed for 
a a ſimilar purpoſe in Illyricum. Emilius was con- 
tinued in his command, and the army ordered to 
remain in Macedonia until this form of a free 
conſtitution ſhould be enforced. 

The commiſſioners, agreeably to their inſtruc- 
tions, fixed the limits of the ſeveral diſtricts, and, 
probably to perpetuate the ſeparation of them, or 
to prevent any dangerous commanication between 
their inhabitants, prohibited them to intermarry, 
] or to hold any commerce, or transfer in the pro- 
perty of land, from one diviſion to another. 

To ſome other reſtrictions, which had more a 
tendency to weaken or to diſmember this once 
powerful monarchy, than to confer freedom on the 
people, they joined an act of favour, in conſider- 
ably diminiſhing their former burdens, reducing 
their tribute to one half of what they had uſually 
paid to their own kings: and, to facilitate or to 
ſecure the reception of the republican form which 
was deviſed for them, they ordered all the ancient 
nobles, and all the retainers of the late court, as 
being irreconcileable with the ſuppoſed equality of 
citizens under a republic, to depart from the king- 

U 3 dom, 
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cH4?e. dom, and to chooſe places of reſidence for them. 
—2 ſelves in Italy. 


A like. plan was followed with reſpet to Nlly- 
ricum, which was divided into three diſtricts; and 
the kings both of Macedonia and of this country, 
with many other captives, were conducted to Rome 
to adorn the triumph of their conquerors. 

Perſeus is faid to have lived as a priſoner at Al- 
ba, about four years after he had been exhibited 
in this proceſſion. Alexander, one of his ſons, had 
an education calculated merely to ſecure. his ſub- 
 fiſtence, by enabling him to act as a ſcribe or a 
clerk, a ſtation in which he came to be actually 
employed in ſome of the public offices at Rome, 

While the. event of the Macedonian war was 
yet undecided, and no confiderable advantage, ei- 
ther of conduct or fortune, appeared on the fide 
of the Romans, they ſtill preſerved the uſual arro- 
gance of their manner, and interpoſed with the 
ſame imperious aſcendant in the affairs of Greece, 
Afia, and Africa, that they could have done in 
conſequence of the moſt deciſive victory. It was 
at this time that, by the celebrated meſſage of Po- 
pilius Lænas, they put a ſtop to the conqueſts of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Egypt. This prince, 
truſting to the full employment of the Roman for- 
ces in Greece, had ventured to invade the king- 
dom of Ptolomy, and was in poſſeſſion of every 
part of it, except the city of Alexandria, He was 
occupied in the ſiege of this place when Popilius 


arrived and delivered an injunction from the Senate 
of 
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of Rome to deſiſt. The king made anſwer, That he cu ap. 
would conſider of it, © Determine before you paſs 2 
« this line,” ſaid the Roman, tracing a circle with 

the rod which he held in his hand. This people, 
however, had occaſion, during the dependence of 

the Macedonian war, to obſerve that few of their 

allies were willing to ſupport them in the extremes 

to which they ſeemed to be inclined. The Epi- 

rots had actually declared for the king of Mace- 
donia, The Rhodians had offered their mediation 

to negociate a. peace, and threatened hoſtility a- 

gainſt either of the parties who ſhould refuſe to 

accept of it. Even Eumenes was ſuſpected of ha- 

ving entered into a ſecret treaty with Perſeus, al- 
though the fall of- that prince prevented any open 

effects of their concert. 

The Romans, neyertheleſs, diſguiſed their re- 
ſentment of theſe ſeveral provocations, until their 
principal enemy, the king of Macedonia, was ſub- 
dued ; but this end being obtained, they kept no 
meaſures, proceeding againſt his abettors with a 
ſeverity which in thoſe times was ſuppoſed to be 
permitted in the law of nations, and no more than 
proportioned to the offence which had been given. 
They gave orders to Emilius, in paſſing through 
Epirus, to lay that country under military execu- 
tion. Seventy towns were accordingly deſtroyed, 
and an hundred and fifty thouſand of the people 
ſold for ſlaves. 

The Senate refuſed to admit the ambaſſadors of 
Rhodes, who came to congratulate the Roman 
people on their victory at Pydna, They ſtripped 

U4 thoſe 
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CH HAP. thoſe iſlanders 'of the provinces which had been 
| — granted to them on the continent by the late treaty 


with Antiochus, and ordered them to diſcontinue 
ſome duties levied from ſhips in paſſing through 
their ſound, which made a conſiderable part of 
their revenue. 

While Eumenes was coming in perſon to pay his 
court to the Senate, they framed a reſolution to 
forbid the concourſe of kings at Rome. Their 
meaning, though*exprefſed in general terms, was 
evidently levelled at this prince ; and they ordered, 
that when he ſhould arrive at Brundufium, this re- 
| ſolution ſhould be made known, to prevent his 
Nearer approach, 

They in reality, from this time forward, though 
in the ſtyle of allies, well nigh dropped their for- 
mer maſk, and treated the Grecian republics as 
ſubjects. 

Such was the rank which the Wan aſſu- 
med among nations; while their ſtateſmen ſtill 
retained much of their primeval ruſticity, and 
did not conſider the diſtinctions of fortune and 
equipage as the appurtenances of power or com- 
mand. Cato, though a citizen of the higheſt 
rank, and veſted ſucceſſively with the dignities of 
Conſul and of Cenſor, uſed to partake in the la- 
bour of his own ſlaves, and to feed with them from 
the ſame diſh at their meals. When he com- 
manded the jarmies of the republic, the daily al- 
lowance of his houſehold was no more than three 
medimni, or ibout as many buſhels of wheat for 

His 


T Plutarch in Vit. Catonis, p. 330. 
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his family, and half a medimnus, or half a buſhel cn HA P. 
of barley for his horſes. In making the rounds * 


of his province he uſually travelled on foot, at- 
tended by a ſingle ſlave who carried his baggage *. 

"Theſe particulars are mentioned perhaps as cha- 
racteriſtic of Cato; but ſuch ſingularities in the 
manners of a perſon placed ſo high among the peo- 
ple, carry ſome general intimation of the faſhion 
and practice of the times. | 

A ſpirit of equality yet reigned among the mem- 
bers of the commonwealth, which rejected the di- 
ſtinctions of fortune, and checked the admiration 
of private wealth, In all military donations the 
Centurion had no more than double the aHowance 
of a private ſoldier, and no military rank was in- 
delible. The Conſul and Commander in Chief of 
one year ſerved not only in the ranks, but even as 
a Tribune or inferior officer in the next ; and the 
ſame perſon who had diſplayed the genins and 
ability of the general, ſtill valued himſelf on the 
courage and force of a legionary ſoldier. 

No one was raiſed above the glory to be reaped 
from the exertion of mere perſonal addreſs and 
bodily ſtrength. Men of the higheſt condition 
ſent or accepted a defiance to fight in ſingle com- 
bat, in preſence of the armies to which they be- 
longed, Marcus Servilius, a perfon of conſular 
rank, in order to enhance the authority with which 
he ſpoke when he pleaded for the triumph of 
Paulus Emilius, informed the People that he him- 

ſelt, 


1 Plutarch in Vit. Catonis, p. 335. et 338. 
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HAF. ſelf, full three and twenty times, had fought ſingly 
Rc... * with ſo many champions of the enemy, and that 


in eaeh of theſe encounters he had flain and ſtrip- 


ped his antagoniſt. A combat of the ſame kind 


was afterwards fought by the . Scipio, when 
ſerying in Spain. 

Now for the firſt time, according to Livy, the 
ſtreets of Rome were paved with ſtone, and the 
highways laid with gravel *, 

The ſumptuary laws of this age were ſuited to 
the idea of citizens who were determined to con- 


tribute their utmoſt to the grandeur of the State; 


but to forego the means of luxury or perſonal di- 
ſtinction. Roman ladies were reſtrained, except 
in religious proceſſions, from the uſe of carriages 
any where within the city, or at the diſtance of 
leſs than a mile from its walls ; and vet the ſpace 
over which they were to preſerve their commu- 
nications extended to a circuit of fourteen miles, 
and began to be ſo much crowded with buildings 
or cottages, that, even before the reduction of Ma- 


dedonia, it was become neceflary to reſtrain pri- 


vate perſons from encroaching on the ſtreets, 


ſquares, and other ſpaces reſerved for public con- 


venience. In a place of this magnitude, and ſo 
ſtocked with inhabitants, the female ſex was alſo 


forbid the uſe of variegated or party-coloured 


clothes, or of more than half an ounce of gold in 
the ornament of their perſons. This law being 
repealed, contrary to the ſentiments of Cato, this 
citizen, 

t Liv. lib, xli, e. 27. 


. 


and jewels of the women, taxed each of them ten- 


the remainder of the year, no more than ten aſſes, 
or about eight pence; and was not allowed to 
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citizen, when he came veſted with the authority cn ae, 
of Cenſor, to take account of the equipages, clothes, —— 


fold for whatever was found in her wardrobe ex- 
ceeding the value of one thouſand five hundred 
denarii, or about fifty pounds Sterling l. 

The attention of the legiſlature was carried in- 
to the detail of entertainments or feaſts. In one 
act the number of the gueſts, and in a ſubſequent 
one the expence of their meals, was limited. By 
the Lex Tribonia, enacted about twenty years af- 
ter the reduction of Macedonia, a citizen was al- 
lowed, on certain high feſtivals, to expend three 
hundred aſſes, or about twenty ſhillings Sterling; 
on other feſtivals of leſs note, one hundred aſſes, 
or about fix ſhillings and eight pence ; but during 


ſerve up more than one fowl, and this with a pro- 
viſo that it ſhould not be crammed or fatted 2, 
Superſtition made a principal article in the cha- 
rater of the people. It ſubjected them continual- 
ly to be occupied or alarmed with prodigies and 
ominous appearances, of which they endeavoured 
to avert the effects by rites and expiations, as 
ſtrange and irrational as the preſages on which 
they had grounded their fears. Great part of their 
time was accordingly taken up with proceſſions 
and public ſhews, and much of their ſubſtance, 


even 


1 Liv. lib. xxxiv. c. r—6. 2 Plin. lib. x. c. 80. 
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2 [A p. even to the whole annual produce of their herds t, 
wn was occafionally expended in facrifices, or in the 


performance of public vows. The firſt officers of 
State, in their functions of prieſthood, perform- 
ed the part of the cook and the butcher ; and, 
while the Senate was deliberating on queſtions of 
great moment, examined the entrails of a victim, 
in order to know what the gods had determined. 
« You muſt deſiſt, ſaid the Conſul Cornelius, en- 
tering the Senate with a countenance pale and 
marked with aſtoniſhment ; I myſelf have viſi- 
ted the boiler, and the head of the liver is con- 
* ſumed?” | | | 
According to the opinions entertained in thoſe 
times, ſorcery was a prineipal expedient employed 
by thoſe who had ſecret deſigns on the life of their 
neighbour. It was ſuppoſed to make a part in 
the ſtatutory crime of poiſoning 4; and the ſame 
imagination which admitted the charge of ſorcery 
as credible, was, in particular inftances, when any 
perſon was accuſed, eaſily convinced of his guilt ; 
inſomuch that ſome thouſands were at times con- 
victed together of this imaginary crime 3, 
Either the manners of the people of Italy were 
at times ſubject to ſtrange diſorders, or the magi- 
ſtrate gave credit to wild and improbable reports. 
The ſtory of the Bachanals, dated in the year of 
Rome five hundred and ſixty- ſix, or about twen- 
ty years before the conqueſt of Macedonia, may 
be 


1 The Ver Sacrum was a general facrifice of all the young of their herds 
for a whole year. 

2 Liv. lib. xli. c. 15, 3 Liv, lib, xxxix, c. 41. 

4 Yeucficium, 
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be confidered as an inſtance of one or of the other. c 1 AP. 
A ſociety, under the name of Bachanals, had been 3 


inſtituted, with ſolemn engagements to ſecrecy, on 
the ſuggeſtion of a Greek pretender to divination. 
The deſire of being admitted to partake in the 
wonders of this myſterious ſociety prevailed 
throughout Italy, and the ſect became extremely 
numerous. As they commonly met in the night, 
they were ſaid at certain hours to extinguiſh their 
lights, and to indulge themſelves in every practice 
of horror, rape, inceſt, and murder ; crimes under 
which no ſe& or fraternity could poſſibly ſubſiſt, 
but which, in being imputed to numbers in this 
credulous age, gave occaſion to a ſevere inquiſi- 
tion, and proved fatal to many perſons at Rome, 
and throughout Italy. 

'The extreme ſuperſtition, however, of thoſe 
times, in ſome of its effects, vied with genuine re- 
ligion; and, by the regard it inſpired, more eſpe- 
cially for the obligation of oaths, became a prin- 
ciple of public order and of public duty, and in 
many inſtances ſuperſeded the uſe of penal or com- 
pulſory laws, 

When the citizen ſwore that he would obey the 
call of the magiſtrate to enliſt in the legions ; when 
the ſoldier ſwore that he would not deſert his co- 
lours, diſobey his commander, or fly from his ene- 
my ; when a citizen, at the call of-the Cenſor, re- 
ported on oath the amount of his effects; the 
State, in all thoſe inſtances, with perfect confi- 

dence 
1 Liv. lib. xxxix. c. 8. et ſeqnen. 5 
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EH Lr dence relied on the good faith of hex ſubjects, and 
wa was not deceived. | 
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In the period to which thefe obſervations refer, 
that is, in the fixth century of the Roman State, 
the firſt dawning of literature began to appear. It 
has been mentioned that a cuſtom prevailed among 


the primitive Romans, as among other rude na- 


tions, at their feaſts to fitig or rehearſe heroic bal- 
lads which recorded their own deeds or thoſe of 
their anceſtors ', © This practice had been ſome 
time diſcontinued, and the compoſitions themſelves 
were loft. They were ſucceeded by pretended 
monuments of hiſtory equally falacious, the ora- 
tions which, having been pronounced at funerals, 
were, like titles of honour, preſerved in the ar- 
chives of every noble houſe, but which were ra- 


ther calculated to flatter the vanity of families, 


than to preſerve the records of ſtate :. 

The Romans owed the earlieſt compilations of 
their hiſtory to Greeks; and in their own firſt 
attempts to relate their ſtory employed the lan- 
guage of that peoples. Nævius and Ennius, who 
were the firſt that wrote in the Latin tongue, com- 
poſed their relations in verſe. Livius Andronicus, 
and afterwards Plautus and Terence, tranſlated the 
Greek fable, and exhibited on the ſtage at Rome, 
not the Roman, but Grecian manners. The two 


| laſt are ſaid to have been perſons of mean condi- 
tion; the one to have ſubſiſted by turning a ba- 


ker's 
x Cie. de Claris Oratoribus, c. 19. 2 Ibid. p. 394. 
3 Dion, Hal. lib, i. p. 5. 
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ker's mill, the other to have been a captive and a HA f. 
ſlave. Both of them had probably poſſeſſed the es. , 


Greek tongue as a vulgar dialect, which was yet 
ſpoken in many parts of Italy, and from this cir- 
cumftance, became acquainted with the elegant 
compolitions of Philemon and Menander . 

Their comedies were acted in the ftreets, with- 
out any ſeats or- benches for the reception of an 
audience. But a nation ſo little ſtudious of ordi- 
nary. conveniencies, and contented to borrow their 
literary models from neighbours, to whom, being 
mere imitators, they continued for ages inferior, 
were, however, in their political and military cha- 
racer, ſuperior to all other nations whatever; and, 


at this date, had extended a dominion, which ori- U. c. 586. 


ginally conſiſted of a poor village on the Tiber, to 
an empire and territory that is now ſcarcely equal- 
led by any kingdom or ſtate in the weſt of Europe. 


CHAP. 


1 The people of Cume, about this time, applied for leave to have their pu- 
blic acts, for the time, expreſſed in Latin. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


0 Manners, and Policy of the Times contindes — 
Kepeated Complaints from Carthage. —Hoſtile Di, 
poſition of the Romans.—Reſolution to remove Car- 
thage from the coaſt. Meaſures taken for this 
| purpoſe, Carthage befieged. —Taken and deſtroy- 
ed. Revolt of the Macedonians. — Their Kingdom 
reduced to the Form of a Roman Province. Fate 
of the Achæan League.—QOperations in Spain.— 
Conduct of Viriathus. State of Numantia.—Blo- 
cade of Numantia.—Its Deſtruction.— Revolt of 
the Slaves in Sicily.+Legal Eſtabliſhments and 
Manners of the City. 


HE reduction of Macedonia was in many re- 

ſpects a remarkable epoch in the hiftory of 
Rome. Before this date Roman citizens had been 
treated as ſubjects of their own government, and 
permitted themſelves to be taxed. They were 
required at every cenſus to make a return of their 


eſſects upon oath, and, beſides other ſtated or oc- 


caſional contributions to the public, paid a certain 
rate on the whole value of their property. But 
upon this event they aſſumed more entirely the 
character of ſovereigns; and having a treaſury 
repleniſhed with the ſpoils of their new-conqueſt, 

exempted themſelves from their former burdens. 
The acceſſion of wealth, ſaid to have put them 
in this condition, is variouſly reported. Livy 
quotes Valerius Antias as ſtating it at millies du- 
centies, 
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centies, or about a million Sterling; Velleius Pa- cn Av. 


VIII. 


terculus ſtates it at double this ſum, and Pliny at 


ſomewhat more *, But the higheſt of theſe com- 
putations does not appear ſufficient to produce the 
effect. It is more likely that the ordinary in- 
come of the treaſury, conſiſting of the ſums ſo fre- 
quently depoſited at the triumphs of victorious 
leaders, the tributes recelved from Carthage and 
Syria, the rents of Campania, the, tithes of Sicily 
and Sardinia, with the addition not of the ſpoils of 


Macedonia merely, but of the revenue conſtituted 


in that country, put the Romans at laſt in con- 


dition to exempt themſelves from taxation; an 


effect which no definite ſum could produce, if 
ſubject to the drain of continual expence, without 
the ſupply of a proportional revenue to replace 
it. The Roman treaſury, when examined about 
ten years after this date, was found to contain, in 
bars of gold and filver, and in coin, not much 
more than half a million Sterling: a ſum ſurely 
which, without a proper and regular ſupply, muſt 
have been ſoon exhauſted. 

From the concluſion of the war with "= uy 
the Romans, for twenty years, do not ſeem to have 
been engaged with any confiderable enemy ; and 
their numerous colonies, now diſperſed over Italy, 
from Aquilea to Rhegium, probably made great 
advances, during this period, in trade, agriculture, 
and the other arts of peace. Among their public 

Vol. I. | 3 works 

1 Velleius, lib. i. pen Plin. lib, xxxiii. c. 3. 


2 Plin. lib. xxxiii. e, 3. In gold 16, 810 K. in ſilver 22,079 E. and in 
coin 62,8540 H. 8. Arbuthnot of Ancient Coins. 
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works are mentioned, not only temples and for- 
tifications, particulars in which nations attain to 
magnificenee even in rude ages, but likewiſe aque- 


ducts, market-places, pavements, highways, and 


Lex 
Annalis. 


other conveniencies, the Pans: or Attendants of 
wealth and commerce. | 

Cato, in pleading againſt the repeated cletion 
of the ſame perſon into the office of Conſul, ex- 
claimed againſt the luxury of the times, and al- 
leged, that ſo many citizens could not ſuppor; 
their extravagance'by any other means than that 
of draining the provinces, en occalion of their re- 
peated appointments: to command. Obſerve,” 
he ſaid, their villas how curiouſly built, how 
« richly furniſhed with ivory and precious wood. 
Their very floors are coloured or ſtained. in the 
« Punic faſhion“.“ ; 

Laws had been formerly evovided to fix the age 
at which citizens might be choſen into the differ- 
ent offices of State:. And on the occaſion or: 
which Cato made this fpeech, it was enacted that 
the ſame perſon could not be repeatedly choſen. 
At the ſame time were made thoſe additions to 
former ſumptuary laws which have been already 
mentioned. The Cenſus, or enrolment of the 
People, became an object of more attention than 
formerly: even the Lots allies, though ſettling 

ab 


x Vid. Pompeium Feſtum. 


2 It appears that, by this law, being Queſtors at thirty-one, 40 might 
riſe to the conſulate at _ three. 


b "IS 


Fd 
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at Rome, were not admitted as citizens* ; as to the HAP. 
numbers of the people, they generally muſtered I 


from three to four hundred thouſand men. 
While the Romans had no war to maintain with 
the more regular and formidable rivals of their 
power, they ſtill employed their legions on the 
frontier of their provinces in Spain, Dalmatia, Li- 
guria, and on the deſcents of the Alps. They 
opened, for the firſt time, an intercourſe with the 
Tranſalpine nations, by a treaty of alliance with 
the republic of Marſeilles; in conſequence of 


which, they protected that mercantile ſettlemem 
from the attacks of fierce tribes, who infeſted 


them from the maritime extremities of the Alps 
and the Appenines. In the differences which 
aroſe among hordes in their neighbourhood, they 
were frequently admitted as umpires, gave au- 
dience to the parties, enforced their own decrees, 
and diſpoſed of provinces and kingdoms at their 
pleaſure. They kept a vigilant eye on the conduct 
and policy of all the different powers with whom 
they were at any time likely to be embroiled, and 
generally conducted their tranſactions, even with 
nations ſuppoſed independent, as they adjuſted the 
buſineſs of their own diſtant poſſeſſions, by com- 
miſſion or deputation from the Senate empowered 
to decide, with the leaſt poſſible delay, on ſuch 

X 2 matters 


1 Plutarch, in the Life of Flaminiaus, mentions a law by which the Ceri- 
ſors were obliged to enrol every freeman that offered, The Latins com- 
plained, that their towns were depopulated by emigrations to Rome. Liv. 
id. kli. c. 8. | 
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CHAP. matters as might ariſe in the place to which their 
VIII. 
-—,— deliberations referred. 


The number of eralinb Gene dt in Ache 
ſervices; for the moſt part, was ten. Theſe took 
informations, formed plans, and made their re- 
ports for the final deciſion of the Senate; a prac- 
tice fortunate or well adviſed, by which the mem- 


bers of this reſpectable body, in rotation, had an 


opportunity of becoming "acquainted with that 


world which they were deſtined to govern. _ 


The Senate itſelf, though from its numbers and 


the emulation of its members, likely to embarraſs 


affairs by debate; delay, and the raſh publication 
of its ſecret deſigns, in reality poſſeſſed all the ad- 
vantages of decifion, ſecrecy and diſpatch, that 
could be obtained in the moſt ſelect executive 
couneil, in ſo much that their intentions fre- 
quently cominued to be ſecret, until they became 
known in the execution or effect. It was thus, that 
although the king of Pergamus made a journey to 
Rome, in order to excite the Romans to a war with 
his rival the king of Macedonia; that although he 
preferred his complaints in the Senate, and prevail- 
ed in obtaining a reſolution to make war; yet no 
part of the tranſaction was public, until after the 
king of Macedonia was a priſoner at Rome. And 


this numerous aſſembly of citizens or ſtateſmen, 


maintained throughout, and during a long period, 
one ſeries of conſtant and uniform deſign, equally 


| calculated in peace to extend their dominion by 


intrigue, as in war by conqueſt, During the pre- 
. 


ny VV 3 yuas 
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ſent reſpite from any conſiderable war, {till intent CHAT. 
on the enlargement of their influence, they balan- _ 


ced the kingdoms of Pergamus, Bythinia, and Cap- 
padocia, againſt one another, in ſuch manner as to 
be able at pleaſure to oppreſs any one that ſhould 
become refractory or incur ſuſpicion of any hoſtile 
deſign. And in a like ſtrain fof deliberate arti- 
fice, they made the kingdom of Syria devolve on 
a minor, the ſon of Antiochus, who himſelf, at the 


death of his father Seleucus, had ſucceeded to the 


excluſion of Demetrius his elder brother, then an 
hoſtage at Rome. And under pretence of this 


minority, they ſent a commiſſion to take charge of 


the kingdom, were advancing faſt to the entire 
poſſeſſion of it, when their commiſſioners at An- 
tioch were aſſaulted with connivance of the court. 


Octavius one of the number was killed, and the 


others forced to fly from the country. 
On this occaſion Demetrius, the more legitimate 
claimant of the throne of Syria, being ſtill detain- 
ed in a ſpecies of liberal confinement at Rome, 
thought the opportunity favourable to urge his 
pretenfions, and to prevail on the Senate to reſtore 
him to the ſucceſſion of his father's crown: but 
theſe crafty uſurpers, notwithſtanding the offence 
they had received from thoſe by whom this prince 
was excluded from his right, preferred the advan- 
tages which they had over a minor king, to the 
precarious affection or gratitude of an active ſpi- 
rited young man, educated among themſelves, 
* 3 n 


x Valer. Maxim. lib. ii. c. 2. 
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CHA r. and taught by their own example to know his in- 
— tereſt, and the means of e it; _ _ 


accordingly denied his requeſt. L 
Demetrius, however, made his — . 


Rome, and, by the death of the minor and his tu- 


tor, got unrivalled poſſeſſion of the kingdom. To 
pay his court to the Romans, as one of the firſt 
acts of his reign, he ſent the murderer of their late 
commiſſioner, Octavius, in chains, to he puniſhed 
at their diſcretion. But the Senate diſdained to 
wreack their public wrongs on a private criminal; 
or, having cauſe of complaint againſt the nation 
at large, were not to be ſatisfied with the puniſh- 
men of a ſingle perſon. They ſuffered the pri- 
ſoner, accordingly as eee their Oc to 
depart. at 35 $54 $235 % u 
As patrons of the Wande of — Ih pro- 
moted the diſmemberment of the monarchy, in 
cauſing it to be divided between the two brothers, 
who were then joined in the ſovereignty, and ri- 
vals for the ſole poſſeſſion of the throne *. ,, - 
During the progreſs of theſe tranſactions, in 
which the Romans, by means in appearance paci- 


fic, were haſtening to univerſal dominion, the Se- 


nate had repeated complaints from Africa, leading 
to a conteſt of which the event was more decifive 


in their advances to empire, than that of any other 
in which they had hitherto been engaged. In 


their conduct throughout, being now leſs ſolicitous 
than formerly of what the world ſhould think, 
they, contrary to their uſual pretenſions to nation- 


, r Polyb. Excerptæ Legationes. 
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al generoſity and liberdlity, ſacrificed without re- cn ap. 


ſerve, the ſtates which oppoſed them, to the ambi- 
tion, or to the 1 neee of their OWN re- 
public *. | 

The province of laces, a diſtri RV on 


the coaſt, and the richeſt part of the Carthaginian 


territory, had been violently ſeized by Gala, late 
king of Numidia, and father of Maſſiniſſa. It had 
been reſtored to Carthage by Syphax, when he 
ſupplanted the family of Gala on the throne of 
that kingdom; but now again uſurped by Maſſi- 
niſſa, when replaced on his throne by the power of 
the Romans, who were likewiſe diſpoſed to ſup- 
port him in his elaim- to the ſubject in diſpute ; 
and the Carthaginians, precluded by the late trea- 


ty from making war on any ally of the Romans, 


nad recourſe to complaints and repreſentations, 
which they made at Rome, both before and after 
the reduction of Macedonia. The Roman Senate 
had, for five and twenty years, eluded theſe com- 


plaints, and, during this time, was in the practice 


of ſending commiſſioners into Africa, under pre- 
tence of hearing the parties in this controverſy, 
but with inſtructions or diſpoſitions to favour Maſ- 
ſiniſſa, and to obſerve, with a jealous eye, the con- 
dition and the movements of their ancient rival 2. 

The Carthaginians, yet poſſeſſed of ample re- 
ſources, and, if wealth or magnificence could con- 
ſtitute ſtrength, ſtill a powerful nation; being 
| ; X 4 weary 
1 Polyb. Excerptæ Legationes, No 142. 
2 Polyb, Excerptæ Legationes, c. 118. Liv. lib. xl. c. 17. 
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"CUXP, meary of many vain applications and ſuits, took 


their reſolution to arm, and to aſſert by force their 


claim to the territory in queſtion 


In proceeding to execute this een 
were met in the field by the army of Maſſiniſſa, 
commanded by himſelf, though now about r 
you of age; and were defeated .. 

This unfortunate event at once -difappointed 


— and. expoſed: them to the reſentment 


of the Romans, who conſidered the attempt to do | 


themſelyes juſtice, as a contravention of the late 
treaty, and a violation wa the peace mee be- 
tween the two nations 


The expediency + ”"__ a war with/4 Garthige: had 


Juni for ſome time a ſubject of debate in the Ro- 


man Senate; Deputies had been ſent into Africa, 
to procure the information that was neceſſary to 
determine this queſtion. Among theſe Cato, being 
ſtruck with the greatneſs, wealth, and pspulouſ- 


neſs of that republic, and with the amazing ferti- 
lity of its territory, when he made his report in 


the Senate, carried in a fold of his gown a par- 


del of ſigs, which he had brought from thence. 


Theſe, he ſaid, are white produce of a land 
that is but three days ſail from Rome. Judge | 
what Italy may have to fear from a country 
*. whole: produce is ſo much ſuperior to its own. 
That country is now in arms; the ſword is 
drawn againſt Maſſiniſſa; but when thruſt in 

| | got 66 his 
4 Liv. Epitome, lib, xvii, Appian, de Bell. Punic, þ. 38, 
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, his . will penetrate to you. Your! boaſted CHAP. 
e victories have not ſubdued the Carthaginians, *. 


but given them experience, taught them caution, 
«and inſt ructed them how to diſguiſe, under the 
„ femblance of peace, a war which you will find 
to be marſnalled againſt you in their docks and 
„ jn their arſenals.“ This, and every other ſpeech 
on the ſubject, the partial ſeverity of this celebra- 
ted counſellor concluded with his famous ſaying, 
which was. but too favourably received, That 
Carthage ſnould be deſtroyed ;“ fo little fore- 
fight- have nations of the ruin they prepare Tor 
themſelves by the deſtruction of others. 
Scipio Naſica, however, another ſpeaker in this 
debate, reſiſted the doctrine of Cato; [repreſented 
the forces of Carthage as not' ſufficient to alarm 


the Romans; or, if really greater than there was 


any reaſon to ſuppoſe them, no more than were re- 
quired to call forth into action or keep alive the 
virtues of a people who, for want of proper exer- 
tion, were already begun to decline in ſtrength, 
— diſcipline; and valour.' 

In this diverſity of opinions, it appeared ſoon 
after; that the Senate, endeavouring to palliate the 
meaſure, by ſome appearance of moderation in the 


terms, reſolved not to deſtroy, but to remove the 


inhabitants of Carthage to a new anten, at leaſt 
ten mies from the ſea 2. 10 IEC 

The 
I 8 et Fee i 


2 Appian in Punicis. Plutarch in Vit. Chania, Zonaras, lib. ix. c. 26. 
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The Carthaginians, after their late unfortunate 


3 3 — Maſſiniſſa, were willing to preſervt 


their effects, and to purchaſe tranquillity by the 
loweſt conceſſions. But as the meaſure now pro- 
poſed by the Roman Senate amounted to a depri- 
vation of all that immoveable property which was 
veſted in houſes or public edifices, and an entire 
ſuppreſſion of all thoſe local means vf ſubſiftence 
which could not be eaſily transferred from the coaſt 
to au inland ſituation, it was ſuppoſed that their 
conſent, could not be eaſily obtained, and it was 
accordingly reſolved to keep the deſign a ſerret, 
until effectual means were — for Us: ere: 

— ck e 4 
The Conſuls, ae. Wes — of ' * 
ee yr arm, and to paſs with their for- 
ces into Sicily. As their arrival on that ifland; 
which was then in a ſtate of profound peace; evi- 
dently implied a deſign upon Africa, the people of 
Vtiea, that they might have the merit of an early 
declaration in favour of the Romans, ſent a depu- 
tation to make them a tender of their own ſea- 
port and town, as a fit harbour and place of arms for 
the accommodation of their forces. The Cartha- 
ginians, meanwhile, were diſtracted with oppoſite 
counſels. Conſidering their preſent troubles as ori- 
ginating in the war with Maſſiniſſa, they laid the 
blame on Haſdrubal the ſuppoſed author of it, and 
kim with his abettors they ordered into exile ; but 
without coming to any other reſolutions, formed a 

eovmmiſſion, with full powers to proceed as circum- 
ſtances | 
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ſtances might require, and agree to whatever they c HAP. 


ſhould find moſt expedient for the commonwealth. 
Theſe commiſſioners, on their arrival at Rome, find- 


ing no diſpoſition in the Senate to treat with them 
upon equal terms, reſolved if poſſible to arreſt, by 


the moſt humble conceſſions, the ſword that was 
lifted up againſt their country. They according- 
ly acknowledged the imprudence of their late con- 
duct, and implored forgiveneſs. - They quoted the 
ſentence of baniſhment- paſſed. upon Haſdrubal and 
his party, as an evidence of their contrition for the 
hoſtilities lately offered to Maſſiniſſa; and they 
made a formal ſurrender of their city and its ter- 
ritory to be OY of at the mn of the * 
mans. 

In return to ue act of ouſillavimity hk folly, 
n were told, with an artful reſervation, that the 
Romans, approving their conduct, meant to leave 


them in poſſeſſion of their freedom, their laws, their 


territory, and of all their effects, whether private 
or public: but, as a pledge of their compliance 
with the meaſures that might be neceſſary to 
prevent the return of former diſputes, they de- 


manded three hundred hoſtages, the children of 


Senators, or of the firſt families in Carthage. This 
demand being reported in the city gave a general 


alarm; but the authors of theſe counſels were too 


far advanced to recede. They tore from the arms of 
their parents the children of families the moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed in the commonwealth; and, amidſt 
the cries of affliction and deſpair, embarked thoſe 

hoſtages 
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CHAR hoſtages for Sicily. Upon this iſland they were de- 
e livered over to the Roman Conſuls, and were by 


them ſent forward to Rome 
The commanders of the Roman armament, with- 
out explaining*themſelves” any further, continued 
their voyage, and, by their appearance” on the coaſt 
of Africa, gavd k freſh alarm at Carthage. Depu- 
ties from the unfortunate inhabitants of that place 
went to receive them at Utica, and were told, that 
they muſt farther deliver up their arms, ſhips, en- 
gines of war, naval and military ſtores. Even theſe 
alarming commands they received us the ſtrokes 
of fate, which could not be avoidéed. We do 
ot mean,“ ſaid one of the deputies, to diſ- 
pute your commands; but we entreat you to 
<- conſider,” to what a helpleſs ſtate you are about 
* to reduce an unfortunate people, who, by this 
hard condition, will be rendered unable to pre- 
«. ſerve peace among their on citizens at home, 
“ or to defend theniſelves againſt the meaneſt in- 
« -yader from abroad. We have baniſhed Haſdru- 
bal in order to receive you: we have declared 
him an enemy to his country, that you might 
« be our friends: but when we are diſarmed, who 
can prevent this exile from returning to occupy 
the city of Carthage againſt you? With twen- 
e ty thouſand men that follow him, if he comes 
into the direction of our government, he will 
«ſoon oblige us to make war on you. In an- 
eee, to . ute e eren, the m ge- 
1 iin a 
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nerals undertock the protection of Carthage, and CHAP. 
ordered commiſſaries to receive the ſeveral article rr 


that were to be ſurrendered, and to ſee the arſenals 
emptied, and the docks deſtroyed. 

It is reported, that there were delivered, mt 
this occafion, forty thouſand ſuits of armour, twen- 
ty thouſand catapulæ, or large engines of war, with 
a plentiful ſtore of darts, arrows, and other miſſiles. 

So far, well knowing the veneration which man- 
kind entertain for the ſeats and tombs of their an- 


ceſtors, with the ſhrines and contecrated temples 


of their gods; and dreading the effects of a det- 
pair, with which the people might be ſeized, on 
perceiving how much they were to be affected in 
their private and public property, the Roman offi- 
cers proceeded with caution. But now, thinking 
their object ſecure; they no longer diſguiſed their 
intentions. The Conſul called the Carthaginian 
deputies-into his preſence, and. beginning with an 
exhortation, that they ſhould bear with equanimity 
what the neceſſity of their fortune impoſed, decla - 
red, as the definitive reſolution of the Roman Se- 
nate, that the people of Carthage muſt religquith 


their preſent ſituation, and build on any other part 


of their territory, not leſs than eighty ſtadia, or 
about ten miles, removed from the ſea, The 
amaement and ſorrow with which this declaration 
was received, juſtified the precautions which had 
been taken to ſecure the execution of the intend- 
ed meaſure. The deputies threw themſelves upon 
the ground, and endeavoured, from motives of pi- 
| gong ith a 3 ind2t9h 
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CHAP: ty.or of reaſon, to obtain a revocation of this cruel 
Cy and arbitrary decree. They pleaded the merit of 


their implicit ſubmiſſion, their weakneſs, their ina. 
bility any longer to alarm the jealouſy of Rome, 


cCircumvented, diſarmed, bound to: their duty by 


hoſtages the moſt precious blood of their citizens. 
They pleaded the faith which the Romans had 
plighted, the hopes of protection they had given, 
and the reputation they had juſtly acquired, not 
only for national juſtice, but for clemency and ge- 
neroſity to all who ſued for protection. They 
pleaded the reſpect which all nations owed to the 


ſhrines and the conſecrated temples of their gods; 


the deplorable ſtate into which numbers of their 
people muſt be reduced, expelled from their habi - 
tations and immoveable poſſeſſions, the principal 
articles of their property, and the hopeleſs condi- 
tion of others, who, inured to ſubſiſt by the ad- 
vantages of a maritime ſituation, were entirely diſ- 
qualified to ſupport themſelves or * ahildten 
at a diſtance from the ſea. | 
The Roman Conſul . by . the 
expreſs orders of the Senate, and bid the Cartha- 
ginians remember, that ſtates were compoſed of 
men, not of ramparts and walls. That the Ro- 
man Senate had promiſed to ſpare and protect the 
republic of Carthage; and that they had fulfilled 
this engagement by leaving the people in poſſeſſion 
of their freedom and their laws. That the ſacred 
places ſhould remain untouched, and that the 
| ſhrines of the gods would ſtill be within the reach 
of their pious viſits. That the diſtance to which 
* 
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| it was propoſed to remove Carthage from the ſea cn Ar. 
f was not ſo great as the diſtance at which Rome — 


herſelf was placed; and in ſhort, it was a matter 
fully decided, that the people of Carthage ſhould 


ä no longer have under their immediate view that 
„ element which opening a way to their ambition, 
had tempted them firſt into Sicily, afterwards into 
| Spain, and laſt of all into Italy, and to the gates 
: of Rome ; and which would never ceaſe to ſuggeſt 
f projects of aggrandiſement dangerous to themſelves, 
and inconſiſtent with the peace of mankind. © We 


« go then,” ſaid the deputies of Carthage, to | 
« certain death, which we have merited by having 


. « perſuaded our fellow- citizens to reſign them- 
« ſelves into the hands of the Romans. But if 
0 « you mean to have your commands obeyed, you 


« muſt be ready to enforce them; and by this . 
„means you may ſave an unfortunate people from 
« expoſing themſelves, by any act of deſpair, to 
| « worſe ſufferings than they have yet endured.” 
The deputies accordingly, being followed at a 
| diſtance by twenty galleys of the Roman fleet, ſet 
| ſail for Carthage. They were received on the ſhore | 
by multitudes, who crowded to hear-the reſult of 
their negociations; but the filence they preſerved, 
| under pretence that it was neceſſary to make their 
| report firſt to the Senate, ſpread a general diſmay. 
In the Senate their meſſage was received with cries 
of deſpair, which ſoon conveyed to the people in 
the ſtreets a knowledge of the conditions impoſed 
upon them. And * nation, who, about forty 
* yeals 
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. years, before, had conſented to betray a_princi- 


IE hal citizen into the hands, of their enemy, and 


who. had lately reſigned. all the honours. and pre- 
tenſions. « of a free ſtate, now kindled into rage at 
the thoughts of being obliged to deſtroy their ha- 
bitations, and part with ſo great a part of their 
wealth, as could not be removed. They burſt in- 
to the place where the Senate Was aſſembled, and 
laid violent hands on all the members who had 
adviſed or borne any part in the late degrading 
ſubmiſſions, or who had contributed to bring the 
ſtate into its preſent helpleſs condition. They took 
vengeance, as is common with a corrupted popu- 
lace, on others, for faults in which they themſelves 


TS had freely concurred ; and, as awake to new ſen- 


timents of honour, they reviled the ſpirit of their 
gyn commonwealth, ever ready to barter national 
character for profit, to purchaſe ſafety with ſhame- 
ful conceſſions, and to remove a preſent danger, 
by giving up what is the only ſecurity of nations 
againſt any danger, the reputation of their vigour, 
and the honour of their arms. is 

While the multitude broke into every kind of dic. 
order, a few had the precaution to ſhut the gates, to 
ſtreteh the chain which obſtructed. the entrance of 
the harbour, and to make a collection of ſtones on 
the battlements, theſe being now the only weapons 

they had left to repel the expected attack of the 
Romans. The remains of the Senate too, without | 

| reflecting on the deſperate ſtate of their own af- 
fairs, reſolyed on war. Peſpair and frenzy ſuc- 


ceeded i in every breaſt to dejection and meanneſs. 
Aſſemblies 
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Aſſemblies were called to reverſe the ſentence of « 1x HA p. 


baniſhment lately pronounced againſt Haſurubal, 
and againſt the troops under his command. Theſe 
exiles were entreated to haſten their return for the 
defence of a city bereft of arms, ſhips, military 
and naval ſtores. The people, in the mean time, 


with an ardour which reaſon, and the hopes of 


ſucoeſs during the proſperity of the republic could 
not have inſpired, endeavoured to replace the arms 
and the ſtores which they had ſo wretchedly ſur- 
rendered. They demoliſhed their houſes to ſup- 
ply the docks with timber. They opened the tem- 


ples and other public buildings to accommodate 


the workmen; and, without diſtinction of ſex, con- 
dition, or age, were in haſte to be employed, col- 
lected materials, furniſhed proviſions, or bore a 
part in any labour that was thought neceſſary to 
put the city in a ſtate of defence. They ſup- 
plied the founders and the armourers with the 
braſs and iron of their domeſtic utenſils; or, where 


theſe metals were deficient, brought what they 


could furniſh of ſilver and gold. Together, with 
the other materials which were uſed in the rope- 
ries, they cut off the hair from their heads, to be 
ſpun into cordage for the ſhipping, and into braces 
for their engines of war. 

The Roman Conſuls, appriſed of what was in 487. 


tation, willing to await the returns of reaſon, and to 


let theſe ſirſt ebullitions of frenzy ſubſide, for ſume 
days made no attempts on the city. But, hearing of 
Haſdrubal's approach with his army, they thought. 

Vor- I, 1 it 
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it neceſſary to endeavour, before his arrival, to poſ. 
— ſeis themſelves of the gates. Having in vain at - 
* ſcale the walls, they were obliged to 
undergo the labours of a regular ſiege; and though 
they made a breach, were repulſed in tempting 


to force the city by ſtorm.' 
Haſdrubal had taken poſt on Ki 2 5 which 


Nen peninſula of Carthage from the con- 


tinent, maintained his communication with the city 


by water, and ſupplied the inhabitants with pro- 


viſions and arms. The Romans, ſeeing that they 
could not prevail while Haſdrubal retained his 
poſt, endeavoured to diſlodge him, but were de- 
feated, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Having thus 
ſpent two years in the enterpriſe, and having chan- 
ged their commanders twice, but without any con- 
ſiderable advantage: they began to incur the diſ- 
credit of having formed againſt a neighbouring 
commonwealth an inviduous deſign which they 


could not accompliſh. Enemies in every quarter, 


in Greece, Macedonia, and Spain, ſprang up againſt 
them; and even Maſſiniſſa, unwilling: to ſee their 


power in his neighbourhood ſubſtituted for that of 


Carthage, and jealous of the avidity with which 


they endeavoured to become maſters in Africa, 


ſnatching from his hands a prey which he thought 
himſelf alone entitled to ſerze, withdrew his for- 


does, and left them ſingly to contend with the 
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cations which are ſo apt to diſcourage other nations E 5 
They imputed the miſcarriage of their troops to the 
miſconduct of their generals; and at the end of two = 


years ſtill clamoured for a better choice. Another 


Scipio, by birth the ſon of Emilius Paullus, and by 


adoption the grand ſon of Scipio Africanus, ha- 
ving already diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Spain and in 
Africa, and being then arrived from the army to 


ſolieit the office of Edile, was thought worthy of 


the ſupremè command; but being about ten years 
under the legal age, it was neceſſary to diſpenſe with 
the law in his favour; and this being done, his ap- 
pointment to the province of Africa; in preference 
to his colleague, was declared without che un 
method of caſting loꝶe. | 
The Carthaginians, though bereft of all theix 
reſources ;' by having merely reſumed their ſpirit, 
were now reinſtated in their conſideration, or rank 
among nations, and had treaties of alliance with 
the neighbouring powers of Mauritania and Nu- 
midia, whoſe aid they ſolicited with alarming. re- 
flections on the boundleſs ambition, and invidious 
policy of the Romans. They even conveyed aſ- 


ſurances of ſupport to the Achæans, to the pre- 


tended Philip, an impoſtor, who, about this time, 
laid claim to the throne of Macedonia; and they 
encouraged with hopes of aſſiſtance the ſubjects of 
that kingdom, who were at this time in arms to 
recover the independence of their own country. 

The mere change of a commander, and better 


diſcipline in the Roman army, however, ſoon al- 
Y2 | tered 


\ 
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EH * tered the ſtate and proſpects of the war. The firſt 
w=—— object of Scipio was to cut off the communications 
of the Carthaginians with the country,” and to in- 
 tercept their ſupply of proyiſions e nn ar- 
ticles neceſſary to withſtand a ſiege. 
Carthage was ſituate at the bottom of WES 
bay, covered on the weſt by the promontory of A- 
pollo, on the eaſt by that of Hermes, or Mercury, 
at the diſtance of about fiftęen leagues from each 
other. Fhe eity food on ja: ꝓeninſula joined to 
the main land by an iſthmus about three miles in 
breadth, and covering a baſon or harbour, in which 
their docks and their ſhipping were ſecured from 
ſtorms and hoſtile attacks. The Byrſa, or citadel, 
commanded the iſthmus, and preſented at this on- 
ly entranee to the town hy land, a wall thirty feet 
thick and ſixty feet high. The whole citcumfe- 
rence of the place was above twenty miles. 
The beſiegers, by their ſhipping, had acceſs to 
that fide of the town on which the walls were waſh- 
ed by the ſea; but were ſhut out from the harbour 
by a chain which was ſtretched acroſs the entrance. 
Haſdrubal had taken poſt on the baſon over againſt 
the town, and by theſe means ſtill preſerved the 
communication of the city with the country. Sci- 
pio, to diſlodge him from this poſt, made a feint at 
a diftant part of the fortifications to ſcale the walls, 
actually gained the battlements, and gave an alarm 
which obliged the Carthaginian general to throw 
N into the a . Roman oro ſatis- 
rh, Se 397i Ewen) [2.808 
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being now maſter of the continental fide of the 


fed with having obtained this end, took poſſeſſion CHAP, 
of the poſt which the other had abandoned; and — 


harbour, and free to enter the iſthmus, he advanced 


to the walls of the Byrſa. In his camp he covered 
himſelf as uſual with double lines; one facing the 


fortifications he was about to attack, confiſting of a 


curtain twelve feet high, with towers at proper in+ 
tervals, of which one in the centre was high enough 
to overlook the ramparts, and to afford a view of 
the enemy's works; the other line ſecured his rear 
from ſurpriſe on the ſide of the country; and both 
effectually guarded the iſthmus, and obſtructed all 


acceſs to the town by land. 


The beſieged, however, ſtill continued to receive 
a ſupply. of Providons by ſea; their victuallers took 


= - * „ 


into the * to pals through the enemy” s fleet, 


who being too near the rocks, durſt not, with ſuch a 
wind, unmoor to purſue them. Scipio, to eut off this 


reſource, projected a mole from the main land to 


the point of the peninſula acroſs the entrance of 
the harbour. He began to throw in his materials 
on a foundation of ninety feet, with an intention 
to contract the mound gradually as it roſe to twen - 
ty · four feet at the top. The work, when firſt ob- 
ſeryed from Carthage, was conſidered as a vain un- 
dertaking; but when it appeared to advance with, 
2 ſenſible progreſs, gave a ſerious alarm. 

The Carthaginians, to provide againſt the evils 
which they began to. foreſee from this obſtruction 

« Y 3 to 
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an to the entrance of their ſhipping, undertook a work 
more difficult, and more vaſt than even that of the 
| befiegers,/ to cut acroſs the peninſula within their 
walls, and to open a new paſſage to the: ſea; and 
this they had actually accompliſhed by the time 
that the other paſſage was ſhut. Notwithſtanding 
the late ſurrender of all their navy and ſtores, they 
had at this time, by incredible efforts, aſſembled or 
gonſtructed a fleet of ſixty gallies. With this force 
they were ready to appear in the bay, while the 
Roman ſhips lay unmanned and unrigged, ſecure 
ugainſt any danger from an enemy whom they ſup- 
poſed to be ſhutup by inſurmountable bars; and in 
- theſe circumſtances, if they had availed themſelves 
of the ſurpriſe with which they might have at- 
tacked their enemy, muſt have done great execu- 
tion on the Roman fleet. But having ſpent no leſs 
than two days in preparing for action, and in 
clearing their new paſſage after it was known to 
de open, they gave the enemy likewiſe full time 
a to prepare. On the third they engaged, fought 
the whole day without gaining any advantage; 
and, in their retreat at night, ſuffered n Tow 
"" enemy, who prefſed on their rear. 
While the befiegers endeavoured to obitrue: this 
* new communication with the ſea, the beſieged 
made a deſperate attempt on their works by land. 
9 A numerous body of men, devoting their lives for 
the defence of their country, without any arms, 
and provided only with matches, croffed the har- 
5 a and, expoſing —— certain death, 
| | +» tet 
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ſet fire to the engines and towers of the ws CHAP. 
and; while they were ſurrounded and put to the — £5 


ſword, AP ONO in the execution of _ 
purpoſe. 
In ſuch admin varieties * effect the ſom: : 
mer elapſed ;- and Scipio, with the loſs of his en- 
gines, and a renewal of all the difficulties which 


he had formerly to encounter at ſea, contenting 


himſelf: with a blockade for ſome months, diſcon- 
tinued his attacks. But his command being pro- 
longed for another year, he reſumed his operations 
in the ſpring; and finding the place, in this in- 
terval, greatly reduced by deſpair and famine, he 
forced his way by one of the docks, where he ob- 
ſerved that the battlements were low and unguard- 
ed. His arrival in the ſtreets did not put him in 
poſſeſſion of the town. The inhabitants, during 
ſix days, diſputed every houſe and every paſſage, 
and ſucceſſively ſet fire to the buildings which they 
found themſelves: obliged to abandon. Above fif- 


ty thouſand perſons" of different ſexes, who had 


taken refuge in the citadel, at laſt accepted of 
quarter, and were led captive from thence in two 
ſeparate diviſions, one of twenty-five thouſand 
women, and another of thirty thouſand men, 

Nine hundred deſerters, who had left the Ro- 
man army during the ſiege, having been refuſed 
that quarter which was offered to the natives of 
Carthage; took poſt in a temple which ſtood on an 
eminence, with a reſolution to die with ſwords in 
their hands, and after the greateſt poſſible effu- 
8 14 ſion 
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CH UA 7 ſion of blood to their enemies. To theſe Haſdru- 
TS pil; followed by his wife and his children, joined 

himſelf; but not having the ſame motive of de- 
ſpair to perſiſt in the purpoſe of theſe deſerters, he 


left the temple and accepted of quarter. His wife, 


i in the mean time, with more ferocity or magnani- 


mity than her huſband, laid violent hands on her 
children, and, together with their dead bodies, 
threw herſelf into the flame of a burning ruin. 
The Roman deſerters alſo, impatient of the dread - 


ful expectations which hung over them, in order 


to abridge the duration of the evils they ſuffered, 
ſet fire to the temple in which they had ſought a 
temporary cover, and periſhed in the flames. 
Ihe city continued to burn during ſeventeen days; 
and all this time the Roman ſoldiers were allowed 
to ſeize whatever they could ſave from the flames, 
or wreſt from the hands of the dying inhabitants, 


who were ſtill dangerous to thoſe who approached 
them. Scipio, in beholding this melancholy ſcene, 


is ſaid to have repeated from Homer two lines 


containing a prophecy of the fall of Troy. To 


e hom do you now apply this prediction?“ ſaid 
Polybius, who happened to be near him; „ To 


4 my on country,“ he ſaid, for her too I dread 


tin her turn the reverſes of human fate. 


Sc)cipio's letter to the Senate is {aid to have con- 
tained no more than theſe words: Carthage 


ker is es The an awaits vour n or- 
ns Zed 332 ff £ 1 4 ws. „„ GERI. EG HS MS Ie 46 ders.“ 


1 Fer che hitaty of the deſtrution of Carthage, fee the authors already 


cited, y. 249. he 4 
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1 ders. The tidings were received at Rome ox ae, 


with-uncommon demonſtrations of joy. The vic- 
tors, recollecting all the paſſages of their former 
wars; the alarms: which had been given by Hanni 
bal; and the irreconcileable anti pathy of the two 
nations, gave orders to raze the fortifications of 
Carthage, and even to rn the — 'of 
which they were conſtructed. MOU 
A commiſſion was granted by the 118 to ten 
of its members, to take poſſeſſion of territories 
which were thus deprived of their ſovereign, t6 
model the form of this new province, and to pre- 
pare it for the reception of a Roman governor. 
And thus Carthage, the only inſtance, if Egypt be 
excluded from Africa, in which the human genius 
ever appeared greatly diſtinguiſhed in that quar- 
ter of the globe; the model of magnificence; the 
repoſitory of wealth, and one of the principal 
ſtates of the ancient world, was no more. The 
Romans, in the outſet of this tranſaction, incited 
by national animoſity, and an exceſs of jealouſy, 
formed a deſign more cruel towards their rival 
than at firſt view it appeared to be, and in the ex- 
ecution of it became actors in a ſcene of horror, 
which we may ſuppoſe to have led them far be- 
yond their original intention. By the milder law 
and practice of modern nations, we may truſt that 
we are happily exempted from the danger of ever 
beholding ſuch horrid examples n at leaſt 
in any part of the weſtern world. 
ee the wen this IT ſiege remained in 
: ſuſpenſe, _ 
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eras Ar. ſuſpenſe, the Romans had other wars to maintain on 
, — the ſide of Macedonia and Greece. And here alſo 


the natural progreſs of their policy, ſuited to the 
meaſures which they had taken with other nations, 
now ended in the open and avowed uſurpation of 
a ſovereignty which they had ſo long diſguiſed 
under the ſpecious titles of alliance and protection. 
Macedonia being ill fitted to retain the repub- 


Uccan form into which it had been caſt by the Ro- 


mans, after ſome years of diſtraction, and an at- 
tempt at laſt in favour of a pretended ſon of the 
late king, to recover its independence and its mo- 
narchy, underwent a ſecond conqueſt. Of this 
are the following particulars are mention- 
ed. 4 cus, an African of uncertain extraction, 
being re have ſome reſemblance of fea- 
tures to the Royal family of Macedonia, had the 
courage, under the name of Philip, to perſonate a 
ſon of that unfortunate monarch, and to make 
pretenſions to the crown. With this object in 
view, he went--into Syria to ſolicit the aid of De- 
metrius, but was, by this prince, taken into cuſto- 
dy, and tranſported in chains to Rome. The Ro- 
mans paid little regard to ſo contemptible an ene- 
my, and even allowed him to eſcape. Aſter this 
adventure, the ſame impoſtor appeared a ſecond 
time in Macedonia, and, with better fortune than 
he had in the firſt attempt, drew to his ſtandard 
many natives of that country and of Thrace. In 
his firſt encounter he even defeated Juventius tlie 
Roman Preter, and was acknowledged king; but 
| ons er fell a prey to * and furniſhed 
2 | the 
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the victors with an obvious pretence for redu- GH Ax. 
eing the kingdom of n to * ordina - 
form of a province. 


The ſtates of the r e d ah the = 


time, being already on the decline, haſtened, by 


the temerity and diſtraction of their own councils, 
the career of W n to . ſame gr 
tion m id ad N 

The ee even while! 5 ſuffered this, * 
mous confederacy to retain the ſhew of its inde - 


pendence, had treated its members in many par- 
ticulars as ſubjects. At the cloſe of the war with 


Perſeus, they had cited to appear at Rome, or: ta- 
ken into cuſtody as criminals. of ſtate, many citi- 
zens of Achaia, who had, in that conteſt, appeared 
to be diſaffected to the Roman cauſe. Of theſe 


they had detained about a thouſand in different 


priſons of Italy, until, after a period of ſeventeen 
years, about three hundred of them, who ſurvived 
their conſinement, were ſet at liberty, as having 


already ſuffered enough; or as being no longer in 
condition to give any umbrage to Rome. Poly- 


bius being of this number, acquired, during his 


ſtay in Italy, that knowledge of Roman affairs 
which appears ſo conſpicuous in the remains of his 


hiſtory. When at liberty, he attached himſelf to 
Scipio, the ſon of Emilius, and being well verſed 
in the active ſcenes which had recently paſt in his 
own country, and being entirely oceupied with re- 
re on matters of ſtate and of war, no doubt 


Feen is Aces | 


contributed | 


| * 


* by his inſtructions to prepare this 
wong man for the eminent ſervices which he was 


about to perform, when this laſt ſcene of N 


F by 14624 1 


The Romans, while they detaized, Fw many 
of its principal cititens, in a great meaſure aſſu- 
med the adminiſtration of affairs in Greece, diſ- 


poſed of every diſtinction, whether of fortune or 


power, and confined theſe advantages to the ad- 


vocutes of their own cauſe, and to the tools of 

their ambition . They received appeals from the 
judgments of the Achæan council, and encouraged 
its members; contrary to the expreſs conditions of 
their league, to ſend ſeparate embaſſies to Rome. 

The ſteps which followed are but imperfectly 
marked in the fragments of hiſtory which relate to 
this period. It appears that the Spartans, having 
been forced into the Achæan confederacy, con- 


tinued refractory in moſt of its councils. In con- 


ſequence of their complaints at Rome, a commiſ- 
ſion being iſſued hy the Senate as uſual, was ſent to 
hear parties on the ſpot, and to adjuſt their differ- 
ences, The Achæan council, incenſed at this in- 
ſalt which was offered to their authority, without 
waiting the arrival of the Roman commiſſioners, 
proceeded to enforce their own decrees againſt the 
republic of Sparta, marched an army into Laconia, 
and at the gates of Lacedemon, overpowered the in- 


habitants of that city who ventured to oppoſe their 
entrance. The Roman deputation arriving after 


theſe hoſtilities * 2 — ſummoned the 
+ParLEs 
x Polyb, Excerpt, Legat. c. 103. 
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e aſſemble at Corinth, and, in name of the CH HAP. 
Senate, declaring, with their uſual artifice, that all — 


the cities which had been reſcued from the domi- 
nion of Philip ſnould be: left. in full poſſeſſion of 
their independence and freedom, gave ſentence, that 
Lacedemon, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea, and Orcho- 
menos, not having been original members of the 
Achæan confederacy, ſhould now be disjoined 
from it. Thus only weakening an enemy, whilſt 
they menen a zeal for the freedom of mankind. 
- Multitudes from all the different ſtates of the 
league being on this occaſion aſſembled at Corinth, 
a great riot enſued. The Roman deputies were 
inſulted, and obliged to leave the place; and in 
this manner commenced a war in which the Ro- 
mans, contrary to cuſtom, engaged with reluc- 
tance, becauſe they had expected to eſtabliſn their 
ſovereignty in Greece without any convulſion, and 
becauſe Carthage being ſtill unſubdued, they had 
otherwiſe full employment for their forces in Af- 
rica, Spain, and Macedonia. Inſtead, therefore, 
of commencing immediate hoſtilities, they renew- 
ed their commiſſion, and named other deputies 
to terminate the exiſting diſputes; but the ſtates 
of the Achæan league, imputing the unuſual 
conduct of the Romans in this particular to fear, 
and to the ill ſtate of their affairs in Africa, 
while Carthage was likely to repel their attack, 
thought that they had found an opportunity to 
exclude for ever from their councils the over- 
bearing influence of this arrogant nation *. They 
| were 


x Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. c. 144. 
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CHAP: | witSenoouraged with hopes of ſupport from The- 
ebe, and"other' diltries of Greece, where 


the people were averſe to the dominion of the Ro- 
mans; and tliey therefore aſſembled an army to 
aſſert their common rights, and to enforce their 
authority over een members of their own 
confederacyy< on ne” r en 1975 ie 
E. Uafertunstely for their cauſe; Metellus had then 
prevailed in Macedonia, and was at leiſure to turn 
his forces againſt them. He accordingly moved 
towards the Peloponneſus, ſtill giving the Achæans 
an option to avert the calamities of war, by fub- 
mitting to the mandates of the Roman Senate. 
Theſe mandates,” he ſaid, were no more, 
«than that they ſhould defift from their preten- 
«ſions on Sparta, and the other cantons. who wp 
 «:pHled for the protection of Rome“ ? 
But the Achæans thought it ſafer to reſiſt, than 
to be diſarmed under theſe ſtale pretences : they 
took the field, paſſed through” the iſthmus of Co- 
rinth; and, being joined by the Thebans, marched 
to Thermopylæ with a view to defend this entry 
from the ſide of Macedonia into Greece. In this, 
0 however, they were diſappointed, being either 
'. | prevented from ſeizing the paſs, or ſpeedily driven 
from thence by Metellus. They were afterwards 
intercepted in their retreat through Phocis, where 
they loſt their leader Critolaus, with a great part 
of his army. Diæus, who ſucceeded him as 
|  headof che confederacy, aſſembling a new force, 


1 Oroſins, bb. v. c. 3. Pauſanias in Achaicis. | 
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which conſiſted! of fourteen thouſand foot and ſix c R RAP. 
thouſand horſe, took | poſt on the iſthmus of Co- I, 
rinth, and ſent four thouſand men for the defence 
of Megara, a place which ſtill made a part in the 

, expiring confederacy of independent Greeks. 
Mietellus, who after his victory had made him- 
ſelf maſter of Thebes, advanced to Megara, diſ- 
| lodged the' Achzans from thence, and continued 
| his march to the iſthmus. Here he was ſuper- 
| ſeded by Mummius;the Conſul of the preſent year, 
who, with the new levies from Rome, made up an 
army of twenty-three thouſand foot and three 
thouſand five hundred horſe. The enemy, having 
gained an advantage over his advanced guard, 
were encouraged to hazard a battle under the 
walls of Corinth, and were defeated. The greater 
part fled into the town, but afterwards in the night 
withdrew from the place. Their general Diæus 
had retired from the field of battle to Megalopolis, 
whither he had ſent his family; there having 
killed his wife and children, to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the en he himſelf took 
poiſon, and dien. 4 32 © 
Such are the imperfect accounts which remain 
of the laſt efforts made by the Greeks to preſerve 
a freedom, in the exerciſe of which they had acted 
ſo diſtinguiſhed a part among nations. As they never 
were ſurpaſſed by any race of men in the vigour 
with which they had for ſome time ſupported their 
republican eftabliſhments, ſo, even after theſe were 
2 or decayed, or after the military and po- 
litical 


e 


1 
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onA litical ſpirit which eonſtitutes the ſtrength and ſe- 
=> curity of ſtates were Joſt, they appeared to re- 

tain their ingenuity and ſkill in the practice of 
elegant arts. In this latter period, which preceded 
their extinction, as the: Achæan league was diſſol- 
ved on having incurred the reſentment of the Ro- 
mans, ſo the degenerate remains of the Spartan re- 
public periſhed in having accepted the protection of 
that overbearing community. The enmity and the 
friendſhip of the Romans being equally fatal, theſe 
and every other ſtate or republic of Greece, from 
this time forward, ceaſed to be numbered among 
nations, having fallen a prey to a power, whoſe 
force nothing could equal but the __ and the 
cunning with which it was exerted. 1 8755 
_ - » Such, at leaſt, is the comment which) we- are 
tempted, by the conduct of the Romans, on the 
preſent occaſion, to make on that policy, with 
which, about fifty years before this date, Flami- 
ninus, to detach the Grecian cities from Philip, 
Nroclaimed, with ſo much oſtentation at the iſth- 
mus of Corinth, general independence, and the 
- free exerciſe of their own laws to all the republics 
of Greece. That People, when they meant to in- 
gratiate themſelves, ſurpaſſed every ſtate in gene- 
roſity to their allies, they gained entire confidence, 
and taught nations, who were otherwiſe in condi- 
tion to maintain their own independence, to rely 
for protection on that very power from which 
they had moſt. to fear for their liberties; and in 


the end, under ſome pretence of ingratitude or af- 
L51511 | front, 


* 
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: front, became the tyrants of thoſe _ options who, CHAR, 

, had moſt plentifully ſnared in their bounty. 1 

f In this policy there were ſome appearances — — 
concerted deſign, which, was, at ane time liberal 

4 and generous, beyond example, at another time 

. cruel and implacahle in the oppoſite, extreme, 

0 equally. calgulated to gain or to terrify, in the 

c | <xſe5-to which either ſpecies of policy es ſuited, 


F It is however probable, .that they were led by the 
I changing ſtate of their, intereſts, and followed the 
1 conjuncture without any previous concert. In this 
7 | fort of conduct the, paſſions are wonderfully, ready 
b to act in ſupport of the judgment; and we may 
4 venture to admit, that the Romans were actually 
ſincere i in the profeſſion of generoſity which they 
made, and of Weh the belief was ſo favourable 


h change, of circumſtances,. i in 1 which they ol no 

longer equal occaſion to manage the temper of 
| their, allies, they became impatient of contradic- 

tion, and gave way to their reſentment on any the 

lighteſt. provocations, or indulged their ambition 
without controul, when there was no riſk. of diſ- f 
. appointment. Their maxim, to ſpare the ſubmiſ- 15 
hye,, and to reduce the proud i, „ whether founded - - 


. 

4 in ſentiment or cunning, was equally productive | 

. of all, the extremes, whether of generoſity or arro- 

a gance, obſerved in. their condud,; it led them by 

h degrees to. aſſume, a ſuperiority, in every tranſac- f 
nn Vox. I. 8 3 "ih tion. 


f- a Parcere ſubjectis et debellare ſoperbos. 


* 
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| 2 tion, A as their power increaſed, was in reality 
X the tone of dominion over all other nations. 10 
On tlie third day after the battle which was 
fought in the iſthmus of Corinth, the victorious 
i atmy entered the city; and their general, conſi- 
deting that the inhabitants had a principal fhare 
in the late inſult offered to the Roman Commiſfion- 
ers, determined to ſtrike a general terror into all 
the members of the Achizan league, by tlie ſeve- 
fities' which he was now” to exerciſe againſt this 
people. Mummius, the Roman Conſul, though, 
With the teſt of his eountrymen of this age, ill 
_ qualified'to' diſtinguiſh the elegant workmanſhip 
of the Greclan artifts , 5 ordered tlie ſtatues and 
pictures, of which great collections had been made 
at Corinth, to be ſet apart for his triumph; and, 
5 ith this reſerve, gave the town, aboundinig im all 
the accommodations and ornaments of a wealthy 
metropolis, to be pillaged by the ſoldiers, And, 
when this was done, he razed the AY: and redu- 
; ced the city to aſhes. 1 
Tus Corinth and Carthage periſhed: within a 
year of each other. The fortifications of Thebes, 
and of ſome other towns difaffeQed to the Romans, 
were at the ſame'time demoliſhed ; and the ar- 
rangements to be made in the country of Greete 
wiete ſubmitted to the diſcretion of 1deputies from 
the Roman Senate. By their order, the Achæan 
league Was diſſolved, and all its conventions an- 
9 x nulled. 


| dt - ons -endon af ices with 
his famous threat, that if any of theſe curioſities were loſt, they ſhould be ob- 
* to replace them. 
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nulled. The ſtates which had compoſed it were HAF. 
deprived of their ſovereignty, ſubjected to pay a — 
tribute to Rome, and placed under the govern- 


ment of a perſon to be annually ſent from thence, 
with the title of the Prætor of Achaia *. 5 
The Romans now, perhaps for the firſt time, 
openly appeared in the quality of conquerors: 
The acquiſition of revenue from Macedonia, which, 
about twenty years before this date, had firſt taught 
them to exempt themſelves from taxation, excited 
from thenceforward an inſatiable thirſt of domi- 
nion; and their future progreſs is marked by the 
detail of wars which they maintained on their fron- 
tier, not in defence of their own poſſeſſions, but for 
the enlargement of an empire already too great. 
In Spain, where they ſtill met with reſiſtance, 


| they had: hitherto acted either on the offenſive or 


defenſive, according as the State was, or was not, 
at leiſure from the preſſure of other wars, or ac- 
cording as the generals they employed in that 


country were ambitious or pacific. 


On the concluſion of the peace with Philip, the 
Roman territory in Spain had been divided into 


two provinces, and accordingly furniſhed the ſta- 


tions of two [ſeparate commanders annually ſent 
from Rome. On the renewal of the war in Ma- 
cedonia, and during the continuance. of it, theſe 
provinces: were again united under one govern- 
ment. But upon the defeat of Perſeus, and the 

3 OA 10-2 reduction 


- | Pauſania lib. vii. c. 16. Polyb. Excerpt de Virtutibus et Vitiis. 
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CHAP. reduction of Macedonia, they were ſeparated, and 
{ from thencefor ward continued to have gore G ol 


en ͥ oav wa of oy 
From that time the Romans ſeem to have ex: 
| 8 the ſume ambitious views to Spain, as to 


ther patts on the confines/of their empire. They 


preſſed upon the natives, not as before; chiefly to 
ſecure their own territory from inroad and depre- 
dation, but to gain new acceſſions of dominion and 
wealth. They advanced to the Tagus, endeavour- 
ed to penetrate beyond the mountains from which 
that river derives its ſource; and in the ſequel be- 
came involved in ſtruggles of many years Een 
with the Luſitanians, Gallicians, and Celtiberi. 
In theſe wars the Roman officers being 3 

by their avarice as well ſ as ambition, were glad of 
occaſions to quarrel with an enemy, amongſt whom 
the produce of rich mines of ſilver and of gold were 
known to abound, and where ſo precious a harveſt 
was likely te be reaped by thoſe who were em- 
ployed in the ſervice. The theatre of the war in 
this country being alſo leſs conſpicuous, and the 

conduct of generals leſs ſtrictly obſerved than they d 
were in Africa, Aſia, or Greece; ſüch as were 
employed in it took liberties, and ventured upon 


ph acts of treachery or breach:of. faith with the can- 


tons around them, which the Roman Senate ſel- 
\ a6 ayomed, and tliey alſo yentured upon acts of 
extortion and peculation, which gave occaſion to 
the firſt e of this ſort that were W 
to Rome. Ki 
3 fown having furrendered by capitulation to a 
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Roman Proconſul, of the name of Lucullus, the char. 
inhabitants notwithſtanding, in open violation of 8 


treaties, were plundered by his order, and put to 
the ſword. A like act of perfidy and cruelty was 


ſoon after wards committed by Galba, commanding 
in Luſitania, or the weſtern province of Spain. 
But theſe examples probably, inſtead of forward- 
ing, retarded the progreſs of the Roman arms, 
and eonfirmed that obſtinate valour with which 


the natives, aſſailed by a ſucceſſion ef Roman Ge- 
nerals, Prætors, or Conſuls, who were employed 


to ſubdue them, diſputed every poſt in defence of 


their country. This conteſt they continued, or at 
ſnort intervals renewed, with various ſucceſs, from 


the firſt expedition of the Scipios to the laſt of 


ere which er 2 career 755 2 N 
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+*Þ ne 8 at the beginding. of the laſt 


war with Carthage, incenſed by the treachery of 


Galba, now mentioned, re-affembled in numerous 


parties under a native of their own country, of the | 


name of Viriathus, who had himſelf eſcaped from 
the maſſacre on that occaſion, and who entertained 


an implacable reſentment to the authors of it. This 
leader, according to the Roman hiſtorians, had 
been originally a herdſman, afterwards a chief of - 


banditti, and laſt of all the commander of an army 


which often defeated: the Italian invaders, and 
_ threatened their expulſion from Spain. He ſeems - 


to have known how to employ the impetuous cou- 
rage or ferocity of a rude people againſt troops 
depending on diſcipline as well as numbers and 

L 3 8 valour; 
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cnAr. valour; and to have poſſeſſed what the Spaniards 
a— retained, even down to the days of Cæſar, the fa- 

culty of turning the want of order to account a- 
gainſt an enemy ſo much accuſtomed to form, as, 
in a great meaſure, to rely upon it for ſucceſs in 
moſt of their operations. With him an apparent 
rout and diſperſion of his followers was the ordi- 
nary prelude to a violent attack; and he common- 
ly endeavoured, by pretended flights and diſorder- 
ly movements, to draw his enemy into raſh pur- 
5 ſuits or precipitant marches, and ſeized every ad- 
vantage of this ſort which were given to him with 
irreſiſtible addreſs and valour. He continued, ac- 
cordingly, above ten years to baffle all the attempts 
which the Romans made to reduce Luſitania, And 
had projected a league and defenfive confederacy 
with the other free nations of Spain, when he was 
aſſaſſinated, as he lay aſleep! on the ground, by two 
of his own followers, ſuppoſed to be in concert 
with the Roman general, who was at this time 
employed againſt him. 
| The invaders, upon this event, Wu the weſt- 
b ern and northern parts of: Spain open to their in- 
| roads. And in little more than a year afterwards 
a Roman army under Brutus paſſed the Duero 7, 
and penetrated quite to the coaſt of Gallicia, from 
which they reported, with more than the embel- 
lůſhments and exaggerations of ordinary travellers, 
that the ſun was ſeen from this diſtant region, 
when he a in the evening, to ſink and to be ex- 
= 55 71 tinguiſhed 
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The natives of this Country. „ did not 


think themſelves ſubdued by its being thus over - 


run. They retired, with their cattle and effects, 
into places of ſtrength; and, when required to 
pay. contributions, replied, That their anceſtors 


had left them ſwords to defend their Aer 


but not any gold to redeem them. | 
Such were the occupations of the Roman arms 


| in the weſtern diviſion of Spain, while they were 


in the eaſtern province, under the Elder Cato, the 
Elder Tiberius Gracchus, and others, in like man- 
ner employed to ſecure what the State had al- 
ready acquired, or to extend its limits. Theſe 
officers obtained their reſpective triumphs, and 
annexed to the Roman poſſeſſions on the coaſt 
conſiderable acquiſitions alſo in the inland parts of 
the country. Here, however, their progreſs had 
been greatly retarded by the obſtinate valour of 
the Numantians and other cantons of the Celtiberi, 
who had maintained the conteſt againſt them du- 
ring fifty years, and at laſt had formed a general 


confederacy of all the interior nations of Spain, to 
be conducted by the Luſitanian Viriathus, when 
their meaſures were broken by the death of a 


formidable leadenmn. 
Numantia was the principal 2 hold, or, as 
we may conceive it, the capital of a ſmall nation. 
Their lodgement, or townſhip, was contained 
within a circumference of about three miles, ſi- 
2 4 tuate 
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tits among the mountains of Celtiberia, or Old 


. 2 Caſtile, and at the confluence of the Durius with 
_ another river, both of which having ſteep banks, 


rendered the place, on two of its ſides, of very dif- 


| ficult acceſs, and on the” third ſide or baſe of a 
a triangle, it was fortified with a rampart and ditch. 


The people could mufter no more than eight or 


ten thouſand men; but theſe were greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed by their r reputed ſuperior in horſe- 
manfhip' to every other nation of Spain, atid equal, 
if not ſuperior, to the Romatis themſelves in the uſe 


. of the ſhield and the ſtabbing ſword, weapons ori- 


ginally copied' from Spain. They had already gain- 
ed many victories over the Roman armies which had 


been employed to reduce them. They had obliged. 
Pompeius, one of the Roman generals, contrary to 


the practice of his country, to accept of a treaty 
while the advantage of fortune was againſt him; 
and they obliged the Conſul Mancinus to fave his 
army by a capitulation :. Neither of thoſe treaties 


indeed were ratified by the Roman Senate. To | 
expiate the breach of the laſt, the Conſul Manci- 


nus, Who concluded it, together with Tiberius 
Gracchus his Queſtor, were ordered to be deliver- 


| _ ed up into the hands of the enemy, and to ſuffer 


in their on perſons for the failure of engage- 
ments which they could not fulfil. Tiberius 
Gracchus appealed to the people, was ſaved by 
their favour, and-from this time is ſuppoſed to 
haves en 2 area hath. a We in the 

| yn ſubſequent 
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ENG part of his political conduct. Manci- c HAP. 


nus acquieſced in the ſentence of the Senate, was — 


preſented naked and in fetters at the gates of Nu- 
mantia, as a ſacrifice to the reſentment of that na- 
tion for the breach of a treaty which the Romans 
determined not to obſerve. But this victim was 


nobly rejected, and the Numantians inſiſted on 


the conditions they had ſtipulated, ſaying, that a 


public breach of faith could not be wh ede by 


the ſuffering of a private man? ri 227 1 

Theſe tranſactions paſſed about ten Wy alter 
the deſtruction of Carthage, and the Romans, 
mortiſied with the length and ill-ſucceſs/ of the 
war with Numantia, had recourſe again to the 
ſervices of Seipio, by birth the ſon of Emilius, 
though adopted, as we have mentioned, into the 


Cornelian family, and from his ſervices in Africa, 
honoured, as his grandfather by are _ deen, 


with the title of Africanus. * 
They had formerly diſpenſed, in his bout 


with the law that required a certain age as a 


qualification for the Conſulate; and now, in or- 
der to employ him a ſecond time, they were obli- 
ged to ſuſpend another law, which prohibited the 


rerelection of the ſame perſon into that office. 


Upon the arrival of Scipio in Spain, it is ſaid 
that he found the Roman army, diſcouraged by 


repeated defęats, withdrawn into fortified ſtations 
at a diſtance from the enemy, deteſting the hard- 


ſhips of a military camp, indulging themſelves in 
all the vices of a diſorderly town, and ſubject to 
panics 

1 Appian de Bell. Hiſpan, p. 30 2. 
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| CHAP. panics/on the {lighteſt alarm. To an army ſo cor- 
| . rupted;/it is ſaid that the cries; the aſpect, the 

painted viſage, and the long hair of the mee 
were become objects of terror. 
Among the reformations which Scipio E to 
reſtore the vigour of the troops, he cleared the 
camp of its unneceſſary followers, amongſt, whom 
are mentioned women, merchants, . and fortune- 
tellers; he reſtricted the quantity of baggage to 
be carried into the field, reduced the furniture of 
the officers kitchen to the ſpit and the pan; and 
the ſervice of his own table to plain food, roaſted 
or boiled. He prohibited the uſe of bedſteads in 
camp, and ſet the example himſelf of ſleeping on 
a ſtraw mat; likewiſe reſtrained the infantry from 
the uſe of 3 on the march, and Waere them 
to carry their own-baggage.  _ 

Ihougz at the head of ſuperior 8 he de- 
 clined a battle, avoided every route on which the 
enemy were prepared to receive him; and with 
a ſuperior addreſs in the management of his reſour- 

ces, and in protracting the war, balked the ardour 

of a fierce people for ſplendid efforts of valour : 
he laid waſte the country around them, and by 
degrees obliged them to retire within their own 
ramparts, and to conſume what was raiſed or pro- 
vided within the circuit of their walls. | 
Seipio had been joined on his march to nan 
tia by Jugurtha, the grandſon of Maſſiniſſa, who, 
on this ſervice, made his firſt acquaintance with 
Pats Ht: 7-334 alte 


1 Florus. 
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the Romans, and brought a reinforcement of twelve c u HAP. 
elephants, with a conſiderable body of horſe, wt 


archers and ſlingers. At the arrival of this auxi- 
herd force, the army amounted. to fixty thouſand 

But Scipio did not attempt to ſtorm the 
town; he took: a number of poſts which he ſuc- 
ceſſively fortified, and, by joining. them together, 
completed a double line of circumvallation, equal 


in ſtrength to the walls which were oppoſed to 


him. He had his curtains, his towers, his places of 
arms correſponding with thoſe vf the enemy; and 
he eſtabliſhed an order of ſervice and a fet of ſig- 
nals, in caſe of alarm by day or by night, which 
reſembled more the precautions of an army on its 
defence, than the operations of a ſiege. His in- 
tention was to reduce the Numantians by famine, 
an effect of time, during which he might be expo- 


ſed to ſurpriſe from the ſudden efforts of indigna- 


tion or deſpair in ſo warlike a people. 
Numantia being at the confluence of rivers, on 
which ſmall veſſels could deſcend with the ſtream, 


or which could, with the favour of proper winds, 


even remount in the ſight of the enemy; the 
people, for a while, procured ſome ſupplies by wa- 
ter, even without the aſſiſtance of boats. Num- 
bers of them ſwimming with great addreſs, and 


diving at proper places, to avoid being ſeen, ſtill 


eluded the vigilance of their enemy, and preſerved 


a communication with the country, until the 


agel of the riv ers alſo were barred acroſs by 


timbers, 


- 
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A v. timbers, which were made faſt to the banks; end | 
x24 armed with ſwęrd-blades and ſpikes of iron. 
 - .,Dhe befieged were ſtill in hopes of ſuccour from 


their allies. To obtain it, five aged warriors un- 
dertock, each with his fon for a ſecond, to paſs 


<A through the lines of the enemy; and to ſue for re- 


lief from the neighbouring nations. They iſuc- 


eeeded by night in the firſt part of their attempt, 


cut down the Roman guard in their way, threw 


the camp into ſome confuſion, and eſcaped before 
the cauſe of alarm could be known. They pro- 
ceeded to ſue for relief among the nations around. 


But their cauſe was become deſperate, and too 
. likely to involve in certain ruin any friend who 
. embraced it. Compaſſion for their ſufferings pre- 
vailed at Lutia alone, the head of a ſmall canton, 
1 miles from this ſcene of diſtreſs. 
The young men of this place tock their reſolu- 
tion in favour of the injured Numantians; but Sci- 


7 had notice of their intention in time ſufficient 


to prevent its effect. He haſtened to the place, 


and, having accompliſned this march of forty 


miles in eight hours, ſurpriſed the inhabitants, had 


four hundred young men delivered up to him, and 


ordered their right arms to be ſtruck off. By this 
dreadful act of ſeverity, happily reprobated in mo- 
dern war, he ſecured himſelf from any danger on 


that quarter, and impreſſed uy other _ of mw 

r e e with terror. 1 
The Numantians, in the mean time, pad 
with „ and having no hopes of relief, ſent a 
deputation 
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deputation to try the clemency of their enemy. c . P. 


What was once a happy ſtate,” thæy ſaid con- 
« tent with its own poſſeſſions, and ſecure in the 
«.yalour of its citizens, is now reduced to ſuffer. 
« for no other crime. than that of having main- 
« tained: their. freedom, and of having gaſended 
« their wives and their children. | 5 
For you,“ they continued, addreſſing "pa 
ſelves to Scipio, who yourſelf are ſaid to poſſeſs 
« ſo many virtues, it would become vou to eſ— 
« pouſe the cauſe. of this injured nation, and pra- | 
« cure to them terms which they could with ho- 


% nour prefer to their preſent diſtreſſes. Their 


expectations are moderate, for they haye felt 
the reverſes of fortune. It is now in your power 
either to receiye their ſubiaiſſion under any to- 
erable conditions you may think proper to pre- 


1 ſexibe, or to ſee them periſn in ſome. act of de - 


45 ſpair, which may prove fatal to many or heir 
« enemies, as well as to themſelyes,” pn 
Scipio replied,” That he; could not grant them 
any terms; that they muſt ſurrender at diſcretion, 
Upon the return of this anſwer, they reſumed 
their former obſtinacy, and held out until they 
had conſumed every article of; provifion- within 


their walls; endeavoured to turn their ſhields and 


other utenſils of leather into food, devoured the v2 
dead bodies, and even preyed on each other. int 

The end of this piteous ſcene is variouſly re- 
ported. By ſome it is ſaid, that, in the laſt ſtage 


of deſpair, the N umantians ſallied forth to pur- 


choſe 
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chaſe death by the flaughter of their enemies; that, 
iz, the execution of this purpoſe, they for ſome 
time expoſed themſelves with the moſt frantic 
rage, till the greater part being ſlain, a few re- 


turned into the town, ſet fire to the houſes, and, 


with their wives and an e, periſhed. in the 

flames . 7 O08 63's! # 1903 
By others it is Laid, At Wes ges to ſurren- 

der on a certain day, but that when this day came 


they begged for another; alleging, that many of 


their people, yet fond of liberty, had determined 
to die in Poſſeſſion of it, and wiſhed for one day 
more, that they might the more deliberately exe- 


cute their purpoſe. Such was the averſion to ſur- 


render at diſcretion;' which the fear of 0 
and that of its ordinary conſequences among 


dient nations, had-inſpired; The few of this hi 4 


minded people who ſurvived the effects of deſpair, 
falling into the enemy s hands, were ſtripped of 


their arms. Fifty were preſerved, as a ſpecimen 


of the whole, to adorn the victor's triumph. The 


remainder were ſold for ſlaves, and the walls of 


their ſtrong hold were levelled with the ground. 


The priſoners, even after they had laid down their 
arms, and ſubmitted to mercy; retained the fero- 


eity of their looks, and caſt on their victors ſuch 
glanees of indignation and rage, as {till kept the 


animofity of enemies awake, and prevented the re- 


turns of pity. As theſe particulars, with others 
of me fame kind, nt mark the defects which 


. Orofivs, l lib. v. c. 7. Florus, lib, ii. c. 18. 
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ſubliſted in the ſuppoſed laws of war among an- c HAP. 


cient. nations, the reader will probably bear with = 


the ſhock that is given to his feelings of compaſ-. 
ſion, for the ſake of the picture which it is necel- 
ſary to give of the manners of the times. 

If we judge of Numantia from the reſiſtance it 


made to the Roman arms, it having been one of 


their moſt difficult conqueſts, we muſt conſider it 
as'a ſtate of conſiderable power. Its reduction 
gave immediate reſpite from war in Spain. Scipio 
and Brutus returned nearly together from their 
provinces in that country, and had a ſeparate 
triumphs in the ſame year. 

Theſe operations againſt — Dae 
Macedonia, and Greece, were accompanied with 
a revolt of the ſlaves in Sicily, and with a number 
of other wars leſs conſidetable in Illyricum, 
Thrace, and Gaul. Of theſe the revolt of the 
ſlaves merits the greater attention, on account of 
the view it gives of the ſtate of the countries now 
under the immediate juriſdiction of Rome. The 


illand of Sicily having been the firſt acquiſition 


which the Romans made beyond the limits of Ita- 


ly, had been for ſome time in à ſtate of domeſtic 


tranquillity, and undiſturbed by any invaſion from 


abroad. Its lands were become the property of 


Roman citizens, who here, as on their eſtates in 
Italy, made their plantations, and cultivated their 


fields, to ſupply with corn, wine, and oil, the mar- 


kets and granaries of Rome. The labour was 
performed by ſlaves, Theſe were fettered at their 
9 work 
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ener warde in the fields, or confined in, vaults. and for- 
n ,workbouſes at the ſeveral, taſks they » were 
55 employed to perform. . Azt the roprictors of land 
bad any reaſons to prefer rhe labour of flayes to 
that of freemen, wha were diſtracted by their po- 
 Hrighl, engagements, and ſubje@-ro be called. upon 
or prefled into che military ſeryice, the, number of 
 Layes continually en , They were, for the 
mall part, priſoners of war; and ſome af them 
being even of high rank, unuſed to ſubmiſſion, and 
animated with fierce paſſions gf indignation and 

_ corn, were ready; upon..eyery fayourable oppor- 
tunity, to take arms againſt, their maſters, and 
n ſhake the Rate itlelf with a f joey 
was not foreſeen, pail, it aQually burſt an, theſe 
" who Ee hi en 267 10 7401797 1 
About zen, years, aſter. the deſtrucion, gf. Car. 
 thage, and. four ,yoars before that af Numantia, 
this injured claſs of men had been incited to revolt 
in Sicily, by Eunus, a, Syrian fare; who, at. firſt, 
user pretenee, of religion, and by. the, fame of 
miraeles he was ſuppoſed to perform, tempted ma- 
mite break from their bondage; traverſed. the 
 equatry, broke open the vaylts and priſons in 
which his fellow. terer, were, confined, and ac- 
tually aſſambled a, tumultuous force of ſeventy 
thouſand men. From this beginning, i in four ſue- 

ceflive campaigns, he made a; ; proſperous War on 

the Pretors of Sicily, and. often ſtormed the 1 

= Hanes of the Roman camp. 

ales Kale e Mint illqualified to to im- 
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prove his victories, and having no concerted plan c AP. 
for. the government or ſubſiſtence of his followers, . 


in a country exhauſted or ruined by their own 
devaſtations, was at length, by the caution and 
ſuperior conduct of Peperna, or Publius Ruti- 
lius, gradually circumſcribed in his depredations, 
defeated, and obliged to take refuge in Enna, a 
fortified place, where about twenty thouſand of 
his followers being put to the ſword, the remain- 
der, as an example to reſtrain the future inſur- 
rection of ſlaves, were nailed to the croſs near the 
moſt frequented highways, and in the moſt coulpt- 
cuous parts of the iſland. 
While the Roman armies were thus employed 
in the provinces, or on the frontier of their exten- 
five conqueſts, Italy it{elf had long-enjoyed a per- 
fect ſecurity ; the lands were cultivated, and the 
country ſtocked with people, whether aliens or 
citizens, freemen or ſlaves. From about three 
hundred thouſand *, which, in this period, were 
the ordinary return of the Cenſus, the citizens 
ſoon after augmented to above four hundred thou- 
ſand*; and Scipio, under whoſe inſpection as Cen- 
or this return was made, hearing the crier re- 
peat the prayer which was uſual.at the cloſing of 
the rolls, That the republic might increaſe in 
the numbers of its people, and in the extent of 
« 1ts territory; bid him pray that it might be 
preſerved, for it was already ſufficiently great. It 
Vor. I. ni} a 18 
x Three hundred and twenty thouſand, | 
. 4 Four hundred and twenty-eight thouſand three . and forty- two. 
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is probable. that, in the view of this ſagacious ob- 


we -.. ſerver, the progreſs of corruption already began to 


appear in the capital; and this mighty republic, 
like a tree, which ſtill continued for a century to 


make vigorous ſhoots from its branches, already 


bore ſome marks of decay in its trunk. | 
The offices of State, and the government. of pro- 
vinces, to which thoſe who had occupied the for- 
mer ſucceeded, began to be coveted from motives 
of avarice, as well as ambition. Complaints of 
peculation and extortion, which were received 
about this time from Spain and Macedonia, point- 
ed out the neceſſity of reſtraining ſuch oppreſſions, 
and ſuggeſted thoſe penal laws, which were ſo often, 
and with ſo little effect, amended and revived. 
An action was inſtituted in favour of the pro- 


| vinces, againſt governors or their attendants, who 


ſhould be accuſed of levying money without the 


authority of the State; and an ordinary juriſdic- 


No. NN 
Lex Cul- 

purnia de 
Repetundis. 
— 


tion was granted to one of the Prætors, to hear 
complaints on this ſubject. The penalty at firſt 
was no more than reſtitution, and a pecuniary 
fine; it was nn extended to ann 
and exile. 

| Theſe reformations are dated in the time of the 
laſt war with Carthage, and are aſcribed to the 
motion of Culpurnius Piſo, then one of the Tri- 
u. bunes. Before this time all juriſdiction in cri - 


minal matters belonged to the Tribunal of the 


People, and was exerciſed by themſelves in their 
collective body, or And delegated to a 


ſpecial 


ſpecial commiſſion. Few crimes were yet defined c mer. 
by ſtatute, and ordinary courts of juſtice for the 


trial of them were not yet eſtabliſhed. In theſe 
circumſtances criminals of State had an opportuni- 
ty not only to defend themſelves after a proſecu- 
tion, was commenced, but likewiſe to employ in- 
trigue, or exert their credit with the Ts to 
prevent or evade a trial. 

To ſupply theſe defects, a liſt of . erimes 
now began to be made, and an ordinary juriſdic- 
tion was eſtabliſned. Beſides extortion in the 
provinces, which had been defined by the law of 
Culpurnius , murder, breach of faith, robbery, 
aſſault, poiſoning, inceſt, adultery, bribery, falſe 


judgment, fraud, perjury, &c. were ſucceſſively 


joined to the liſt; and an ordinary juriſdiction for 
the trial of - ſuch crimes was veſted in a tribunal 
.of Senators, over whom the Pretor, with the title 
of Quæſitor, preſided. 

The number of Prætors, correſponding to this 


and other growing exigencies of the State, was now 


augmented to fix ; and theſe officers, though deſ- 
tined, as well as the Conſuls, to the command of 
armies and the government of provinces, began, 
during the term of their magiſtracy, to have full 
occupation in the city. On this account it was 
not till after the expiration of the year for which 
they had been elected, that they drew lots for a 
. A like policy was ſoon after adopted 

Aa ? in 


t Parricidium, vis FERC latrocinium, injuria, veaificium, inceſtus, adul- 
terium, captz pecuniæ, corrupti judicii, falſi, perjuriums 
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CHAP. in the deſtination of Conſuls, and other officers 
— of State, who, being ſuppoſed to have ſufficient 


octupation in Italy and Rome during the year of 
their appointment, were not deputed to u 5 
vincial ſervice till that year was expired. 
With theſe eſtabliſhments, calculated to ſecure 
the functions of office, the uſe of the ſecret ballot 
was introduced, firſt in elections, and afterwards in 
collecting opinions of judges in the courts of juſ- 
tice 17 3 dangerous form of proceeding in conſti- 
tutions tending to popular licence, and where 
juſtice is more likely to ſuffer from the unawed 
| Paſſions of the lower people, than from any im- 
proper influence of ſuperior rank; and where the 
authority of the wiſe, and the ufs of public 
ſhame, were ſo much ci pre as 3 _ 
ports of government. en 

An occaſion for the condition br new crimes 
is frequently taken from the precautions which are 
employed againſt the old. From the facility with 
which criminal accuſations now began to be re- 
ceived, a new ſpecies of crime accordingly aroſe. 
Calumny and vexatious proſecutions, commenced 
by diſappointed competitors againſt perſons in 
public truſt; became ſo frequent as to require the 
interpoſition of law. On this account it was enac- 
ted, upon the motion of Memmius, that all perſons 
in office, or appointed to command in the provin- 
ces, might decline anſwering a criminal charge uns 
til the — of their term, or until their re- 
+ Lex ane — 
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turn from the — to which they were deſtined: : * CHAP. 
and perſons of any denomination might have an IL 
action of calumny againſt the author of a falſe or | 
groundleſs proſecution. Whoever was convicted 
of this offence, was to be branded in the ace with 
the initials of his crime. 

By theſe eſtabliſhments the #44 of Home, long 
reſembling a mere military ſtation, made ſome pro- 
greſs in completing the ſyſtem, and application of 
her civil code. Literary productions, in ſome of 
their forms, particularly in the form of dramatic 
compoſitions, as hath been already obſerved, began 
to be known. The repreſentation of fables was firſt 
introduced at Rome, under pretence of religion, 
and. practiſed as a ſacred rite, to avert the plague 
or other public calamity. The entertainment 
itſelf was fondly received by the People, and there- 
fore frequently preſented to them by the Ediles, 
who had the charge of ſuch matters. Literature, 
however, in ſome of its leſs popular forms, was 
checked, as a ſource of corruption. In the year 
of Rome five hundred and ninety-two, that is, a- v. c. 592: 
bout eight years after the reduction of Macedonia, 
the Roman Senate, upon a report from M. Pompo- 
nius, the Prætor, that the city was frequented by 
philoſophers and rhetoricians, reſolved that this of- 
ficer, agreeably to his duty to the republic, ſhould 
take care to remove all ſuch perſons in the manner 
his own > judgment ſhould direct. N 1 

A 3 ee eee 


251 Lex Memmia de reis \poſtulandis "6 Caſa Tabellaria, | 


" 2 A Gellivs, lib. xv, c. 11. 
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c HAT. | In about ſix years after this date, an embaſſy 
. having come from Athens, compoſed of ſcholars 
and rhetoricians, who drew the attention of the 
youth by the diſplay of their talents, an uncom- 
mon diſpateh was given to their buſineſs, that they 
might not have any pretence Wu er too long 
in the city. a 
A propoſal which was made Quik this period, to 
erect a theatre for the accommodation of the ſpec- 
tators at their public ſhews, was rejected wirh great 
indignation, as an attempt to corrupt the manners 
of the People. The materials which had been col- 
lected for this work were publicly ſold, and an edict, 
at the ſame time, was publiſhed, that no one ſhould 
ever reſume this defign, or attempt to place any 
bench or ſeat for the accommodation 'of fpec- 
tators at any theatrical entertainment in the city, 
or within a mile of its walls . It was thought an 
act of effeminacy, it ſeems, for the Roman People 
to be ſeated ; and it is undoubtedly wiſe, in matters 
of ſmall moment, however innocent, to perſiſt inthe 
prohibition of what is conſidered as an evil; or, if 
eſtabliſhed ſeverities are to be remitted, it is pro- 
per that the opinion of innocence at TR . 
precede the indulgence. ts 
The ſumptuary laws already mentioned relpeck- 
ing entertainments and houſehold expences, were, 
under the name of Didius, the perſon who propo- 
ſed the renewal of them, revived a; and, with fome 
alterations, extended to all the Nan citizens diſ- 
perſed over Italy. 20 es 


. ex Didia. 
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Such was the antidote which the policy of that cu a P, 
age provided, in the capital of a great empire, a- 
gainſt luxury and the oſtentation of wealth, di- 
ſtempers incident to proſperity itſelf, and not to be 
cured by partial remedies. The Romans (know- 
ing better how to accompliſh the celebrated pro- 
blem of Themiſtocles, in making a- fmall ſtate a 
great one, than they knew how to explain the ef- 
fects of its greatneſs) commonly imputed the pro- 
greſs of luxury to fome particular cireumſtance, 
or accidental event. 'To the ſpoils of Tarentum, 
they ſaid, and of Afia*, to the deſtruction of our 
principal rivals the Carthaginians ; to the mighty 
ſhow. of ſtatues, pictures, and coſtly furniture, 
which were brought by Mummius from Corinth, 
we owe this admiration of finery, and ſo prevail- 
ing a paſſion for private as well as for public 

expence. 
In this manner they were pleaſed to account for 
changes of manners, which were the reſult of ex- 

tended empire, of domeſtie wealth, of exemption 
from alarms in a city abounding with riches, and 
to which the revenue of ſo many provinces, with a 
rapid and increaſing ſtream, flowed through the 
channels of private fortune or publie treaſure 2. 


1 Afia 5 — devidts lururiam miſit in Italiam. Plin. lib. xxxiii. c. 21. 


: ; 4 Liv. b. xxxix. c. 6, Flin. lib. xxzvii. c. f. 
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FE "CHAP. IX. 


" Extent of the Runes Enypiryca- Political Charatter 
of its Head. Facility with which it continued to 
aduance. Change of Charatter, political as well 


| as moral. Character of the: People or ' Commons. 


Dangerous Humours likely. to break out. — Ap- 
Pearance f Tiberius Graccbur.— His project to 


revide the Law of Licinius.—Interceffion of the 


. Tribune Octaviur.— The Republic divided. —Dif- 
putes in the Comitia.—Depofation: of the Tribune 
Octavius.—Commiſſſoners appointed for the Divi- 


ion of Land. Tiberius Gracchus ſues to be re- 


elected Tribune. — His Death. —Immeniate Conſe- 
guences.— Proceedings of Carbo. Embaſſy of Sci- 
Pio. Foreien Affairs. Violence hs the ved 


: froners.— Domeſtic Aﬀairs. 


TN the manner that has been cummarily tated in 
the preceding Chapters, the Romans completed 
their political eſtabliſnment, and without material- 


1 departing. from, the policy by which they had 
been preſerved i in the infancy of their power, made 


their firſt and greateſt advances to empire. They 


were become ſovereigns of Macedonia, Greece, Ita- 


ly, part of Africa, Luſitania, and Spain; yet, even 


in this pitch of greatneſs, made no diſtinction be- 


tween the civil and military departments, nor gave 
to any citizen an exemption from the public ſer- 
vice, however burdenſome. or ſevere. They did 
not deſpiſe their enemy, neither in the meaſures 

oa they 
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they took, nor in the exertions they made to reſiſt q a P, 
him: and as the fatal effects which they and all IE”, 


the other nations of the ancient world were accuf- 
tomed to expect from defeats, were no leſs than 
ſervitude or death, they did not ſubmit to an ene- 
my, in conſequence of any event, nor under the 
preſſure of any calamity whatever. 
Other nations were elevated with vidtories; and 
ſunk under defeats; and became inſolent or mean 
with the tide of their fortunes. The Romans alone 
were moderate in proſperity, and arrogant when 

their enemies expected to force their ſubmiſſion. 
Other nations, when in diſtreſs, could weigh 
their, ſufferings againſt the conceſſions which they 
were required to make; and, among the evils to 
which they were expoſed, preferred even ſubmiſ- 
ſion, if that appeared to be the leaſt. The Ro- 
mans alone ſpurned the advances of a victorious 
enemy; were not to be moved by ſufferings; and, 
though they cautiouſly avoided difficulties that were 
likely to ſurpaſs their ſtrength, did not allow it to 
be ſuppoſed that they were governed by fear in 
any caſe whatever. They willingly treated with 
the vanquiſhed, and were ready to grant the moſt 
liberal terms when the conceſſion could not be i i, 
puted to weakneſs or diſmay. By ſuch free and 
unforced conceſſions, indeed, they eſtabliſhed a re- 
putation for generoſity, which contributed, no Jeſs 
than their valour, to ſecure the dominion ex ac- 
quired. | _ 
With the ſame inſinuating titles of d W or 
allies, 
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0 HA r. allies, by which they had, in the infant ſtate of 


— their policy, brought all the cantons of Latium to 


follow their ſtandard; they continued to take an 
eaſy aſcendant over nations whom they could not 

have otherwiſe ſubdued. But as they were liberal 
in their advances to friendſhip, fo, after repeat- 
ed provocations ſeemed to juſtify a different con- 
duct, even towards a friend, they were terrible in 
their reſentments, and, in caſe of any breach with 
an ally, they took ys 0644-214, 1g ati 
vours they had formerly beſtowed. 0 

By their famous maxim in war, alteady men- 

tioned, That the ſubmiſtve were to be ſpared; and 
the proud to be bumbled *, it became neceſſary for 
them, in every quarrel, to conquer or to periſh ; 
and, when theſe were the alternatives propoſed by 
them, other nations were entitled to conſider them 
as common enemies. No State hag a right to make 
the ſubmiſſion of mankind a neceſſary condition 
to its own preſervation ; nor are many States qua- 
lified to ſupport ſuch pretenſions. Some part of 
the political character, however, ſo eminent in this 
famous Republic, is neceſſary to the ſafety, as well 
as to the advancement, of nations. No free State 
or Republic 1s ſafe under any other government or 
defence than that of its own citizens. No nation 
is ſafe that permits an ally to ſuffer by having 
eſpouſed its cauſe, or that allows itſelf to be driven, 
by defeats or misfortunes, into a . of any 
material part of i its ri ights. 
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The meaſure of the Roman conqueſts, in the c ger. 
beginning of the ſeventh century of Rome, though — 


great, was yet far from being full; and the People 
had not hitherto relaxed the induſtry, nor cooled 
in the ardour with which proſperous nations ad- 
vance, but which they frequently remit in the height 
of their attainments and in n the confidence . K 


vincible power. 

The forms of che commonwealth ſtill en a 
plentiful nurſery of men for both the civil and mili- 
tary departments; and the Nation aceordingly Con- 
tinued for ſome time to advance with a rapid and 
irreſiſtible pace in the career of its conqueſts. In- 
fompch that, at every ſtep. to be made in the pe- 


riod which follows, mighty kingdoms were annex 


ed to the Empire, with as much or more facility 
than villages. and lingle fields had been formerly 
n 

But the enlargement of their territory, and the 
ſucceſs of their arms abroad, became the ſources 
of a ruinous corruption at home. 'The wealth of 
provinces began to flow into the city, and filled the 
coffers of private citizens, as well as thoſe of the 


commonwealth, The offices of State and the com- 
mand of armies were become lucrative as well as 


18 and were coveted on the former ac- 
In the State itſelf the governing and the 
ET felt ſeparate intereſts, and were at vari- 
ance, from motives of avarice, as well as bition; 
and, inſtead of the parties who amen Broke for 
diſtinction, and for the palm of merit in the ſer- 
vice 
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c HA r. vice of the commonwealth, factions APY who 
=> contended for the greateſt ſhare of its ſpoils, or who 


ſacrificed the public to wks eee or 
feuds. ; 

TWO hundred * thirty years. had elapſed "8 
the animoſities of Patrician and Plebeian were ex- 
tinguiſhed by the equal participation of public 
honours. This diſtinction itſelf was in a great 
meaſure obliterated, and gave way to a new one, 
which, under the denomination of Nobles and 
Commons, or Illuftrious and Obſcure, without i in- 
volving any legal diſparity of privilege, gave riſe 
to an ariſtocracy, which was partly hereditary, 
| founded in the repeated ſucceſſion to honours in 
the ſame family; and partly perſonal, founded in 
the habits of high ſtation, and in the advantages 

of education and wealth, ſuch as never fail to di- 
ſtinguiſh the conditions of men in every grout 195 
proſperous ſtate. 

Theſe circumſtances 3 a power on the 
Nobles, which, though leſs invidious, was not leſs 
real than that which had been poſſeſſed by 1 the 
ancient Patricians. The exerciſe of this power 

was lodged with the Senate, a body which, though 
by. the emulation of its members too much difpo- 
ſed to war, and ambitious of conqueſt, was proba- 
| bly never ſurpaſſed in magnanimity, ability, or in 
Readineſs of conduct, by any council of State what- 


| eyer. 


The People had ſubmitted to the Senate, as 1 pol. 
ſeſſed of an authority which was founded in the 


prevailing N of their ſuperior worth; and 
even 
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even the moſt aſpiring of the Commons allowed c HAP. 
themſelves to be governed by an order of men, a- a... 


mongſt whom they themſelves, by proper efforts 
and ſuitable merit, might hope to aſcend. The ex- 
amples of preferment, and the riſe of individuals 
from the loweſt to the higheſt ranks of the com- 
monwealth, though for the moſt part received with 
ſome degree of jealouſy by thoſe who were already 
in poſſeſſion of the higher condition, were never- 
theleſs frequent, and extinguiſhed all appearance 
of an excluſive pretenſion to the honours of the 

State in any order or'claſs of the People. 
The Knights, or thoſe of the Equeſtrian order, 
being perſons poſſeſſed of eſtates or effects of a 
certain valuation *, formed between the -Senate 
and the People an intermediate rank, which, in 
conſequence of their having a capital, and of their 
being leſs engaged than the Senators in affairs of 
State, became traders, contraQtors, farmers of the 
revenue, and in this manner conſtituted a ſpecies of 
moneyed intereſt in the city, and in the provinces. 
Such, during the latter part of the period of 
which the events have been already related, was 
the diſtribution of rank in this commonwealth. 
But circumſtances which appear to be fixed in the 
political condition of nations, are often little more 
than a remove in the ſhifting of ſcenes, or a tran- 
fition from that which a people have been, to 
what they are about to become. The nobles be- 
gan to avail themſelves of the high authority and 
advantages 


1 400,000 Roman money, or about 3,000 1. | 
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| aner advantages of their ſtation, and to accumulate pro- 
—— perty as well as honours, . The country began to 


be overſpread with their plantations and their 
| Nlaves. The number of great landed eſtates, and 

the multiplication ef ſlaves kept pace together. 
This manner of ſtocking their country poſſeſſions 
as neceſſary or expedient in the circumſtances of 
this people: for if the Roman citizen, who, even 
though poor, poſſeſſed ſo much conſequence in his 
military and political capacity, had been willing 
to become a hireling and a ſervant, yet it was not 
the intereſt of maſters to intruſt their affairs ts 
perſons who were liable to be preſſed into the le- 
Zions, or who were ſo often called away to the 
<omitia and aſſemblies of the People. 

Perſons of ability contended for offices in the 
State as the road to lucrative appointments ; and 
when they had obtained this end, and had reigned 
for a while in their province abroad, brought back 
from their governments a profuſion of wealth ill 
acquired, and the habit of arbitrary and uncon- 
trolled dominion. When diſappointed in the 
purſuit of riches abroad, they became the leaders 
of dangerous factions at home ; or when ſuddenly 
poſſeſſed of great wealth, they became the agents 
of corruption to diſſeminate 1dleneſs, and the love 
of ruinous amuſements, in the minds of the People. 

The ſecluſion of the Equeftrian order from the 
attainment of certain political emoluments or rank, 
and the opportunities they had, by contracts and 
by farming the revenue, to improve their fortunes 

| | in 
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in a different way, confirmed them in the habits cn AP. 
of trade, and the attention to lucrative conſidera- , 


tions. 

The city was nee . with a popoa- 
lace, who, tempted with the cheap or gratuitous 
diſtribution of corn, by the frequeney of public 
ſnews, by the conſequence they enjoyed as mem- 
bers of the popular aſſemblies, or perhaps diſlodged 
from the country by the engroſſers of land, and 
by the preference which was given to the labour 
of ſlaves over that of freemen, flocked from the 
colonies and municipal towns to reſide at Rome. 
There they were corrupted by idleneſs and indi- 
gence, and the very order of citizen itſelf was 
continually debaſed by the Ea acceſſion of 
emancipated ſlaves. 

The Romans, who were become ſo jealous of 
their prerogative as citizens, had no other way of 


_ diſpoſing of a ſlave, who had obtained his freedom, 


than by placing him on the irolls of the People ; 
and from this quarter accordingly the numbers of 
the People were chiefly recruited, The emanci- 
pated ſlave took the name of his maſter, became a 
client, and a retainer of his family ; and at fune- 
rals and other ſolemnities, where the pomp was 
diſtinguiſhed by the number of attendants, made 
a part of the retinue. This claſs of men accor- 
dingly received continual additions, from the va- 
nity or weakneſs of thoſe who choſe to change 
their ſlaves into dependent citizens; and num- 
bers who had been conducted to Rome as captives, 

| or 
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onA of who had been purchaſed in Aſia or Greece, at 
= a'price proportioned to the pleaſurable arts they 
poſſeſſed, became an acceſſion to that turbulent 
| populace, who, in the quality of Roman citizens, 
tyrranized in their turn over the maſters of the 
world, and wrecked on the conquerors of ſo many 
nations the evils which they themſelves, by their 
uſurpations, had ſo freely inflicted on mankind :. 
"Citizens of this extraction indeed, could not for 
ages arrive at any places of truſt, in which they 
could; by their perſonal defects, injure the com- 
monwealth ; but they increaſed, by their numbers 
and their vices, the weight of that dreg, which, in 
great and proſperous cities, ever ſinks, by the ten- 
dency of vice and miſconduct, to the loweſt con- 
dition. They became a part of that faction, who, 
being meanly debaſed, are actuated by envy to 
their ſuperiors, by mercenary views, or by abject 
fear; who are ever ready to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
any leader againſt the reſtraints of public order; 
diſpoſed to vilify the moſt reſpectable ranks of 
men; and by their own indifference on the ſub- 
jects of juſtice or honour, are able to fruſtrate every 
principle, beſide thoſe of force and terror, that may 

be employed for the government of mankind. 
Although eitizens of this deſeription were yet far 
from being the majority at Rome, yet it is probable 
that they were in numbers ſufficient to contaminate 
the whole body of the People; and, if enrolled 
promiſcuouſly in all the tribes, might have had 
5 787 7 3 gest 
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great weight i in turning the ſcale of politioal' coun- CH LAP. 
cils. This effect, however, was happily prevented — 


by the wiſe precaution which the Cenſors had ta- 
ken to confine all citizens. of mean or flaviſh, ex- 
traction to four of the Tribes. Theſe Were called 
the Tribes of the City, and formed but a ſmall 


proportion of the Whole 8 ALY x fn, 511. 3 351.5474 


| Notwithſtanding. this precaution; we muſt ſup- 
poſe them: to have been yery improper members in 
the participation of government, and by, their num- 
bers likely enough to diſturb the n of allem- 
bly with diſorders and tumults· 1 
/ While the State was adyancing eee 
ty of Italy, and while the territories ſucceſſively 
acquired were cleared for the reception of Roman 
citizens, by the reduction and captivity of the na- 
tives, there was an outlet for the ,Fedundancy. of 
this growing populace, and its oyerflowings were 
accordingly diſperſed over the peninſula, from Rhe- 
gium to Aquileia, in about ſeventy. colonies. But 
the country being now completely ſettled, and the 
property of its inhabitants eſtabliſned, it was no 
longer poſſible in this manner to provide for the 
indigent citizens; and the practice of ſettling new 
colonies, which had been ſo uſeful in planting, 
and ſecuring the conqueſts which were made in 
Italy, had not yet been extended beyond this 
country, nor ne as the means of ſecuring 
Vor. I. - 30 e 23.16 0A | 
1 Liv. lib, ix. e. 46. When this precaution was taken by Fabius Maxi- 


mus, the Tribes amounted to thirty-one. See the ſucceſſive additions by 


which the Tribes were brought up 22 ne ere Liv. li, vi o. 5. a Vit, 
e. ee 17, lib, ix. c. 20. 
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ener any of the provinces lately acquired. Mere co- 
— lonization, indeed, would have been an improper 
and inadequate meaſure for this purpoſe ;- and in 
the time of the republic never was, in any conſi- 
derable degree, extended beyond the ſeas. Pro- 
vinces ſo remote, placed under military govern- 
ment, and were to be retained in ſubmiſſion by 
bodies of regular troops. Roman citizens were 
not inclined to. remove their habitations beyond 
the limits of Italy; and if they had been fo in- 
clined, Muld not have been fit, in the mere -capa- 
city of civil corporations and pacific ſettlements, 
to carry into execution againſt the natives, the ex- 
actions of a government which they themſelves, if 
now become inhabitants and proprietors of land 
in thoſe provinces, would have been equally in- 
tereſted to oppoſe: for theſe reaſons, although the 
Roman territory was greatly extended, the re- 
ſources of the poorer citizens were diminiſhed. 
And the former diſcharge for many dangerous 
humours which aroſe among the people being in 
ſome meaſure ſhut up, theſe e nn re- 

gorge on the State. 

While the inferior people at Rome ſunk in their 
characters, or were debaſed by the circumſtances 
we have mentioned, the ſuperior ranks, by their 
application to affairs of State, by their education, 
by the ſuppoſed elevation of birth and family - di- 
ſtinction, by the ſuperiority of fortune, began to 
riſe in their conſideration, in their pretenſions, and 
in their power; and they entertained ſome degree 
of contempt for — whom the laws ſtill re- 
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* them to admit as their fellow. citizens . CHAT, 
equals. In this diſpoſitiow of parties ſo dangerons — 


in a commonwealth, and amidſt materials ſo likely 
to catch the flame, ſome ſparks were thrown that 
ſoon kindled up anew all the civil animoſities 
which ſeemed to have beem ſo long extinguiſhed. 
We have been carried, in the preceding narra- 
tion, by the ſeries of events, ſomewhat beyond the 
date of tranſactions that come now to be related. 
While Scipio was employed in the fiege of Nu- 


mantia, and while the Roman officers n Sicily 


were yet unable to reduce the revolted ſlaves, Ti- 
berius Gracchus, born of a Plebeian family, but 
ennobled by the honours of his father, by his de- 
ſeent on the fide of his mother from the firſt Sci- 
pio Africanus, and by his alliance with the ſecond 
Soi pio, who had married his ſiſter, being now Tri- 
bune of the People, and poſſeſſed of all the accom- 
plihments required in a popular leader, great ar- 
dour, reſolution, and eloquence, formed a project 
in itſelf extremely alarming, and in its conſe- 
quences dangerous to the very being of the State. 
Like other young men of high pretenſions at 
Rome, Tiberius Gracchus had begun his military 
ſervice at the uſual age, had ſerved with reputa- 
tion under his brother · in- law, Scipio, at the ſiege 
of Carthage, afterwards as Quæſtor, under Man- 
einus in Spain, where the credit of his father, well 
known in that province, pointed him out to the 


natives as the only perſon with whom they would 


B b 2 negociate 
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c HAP. negociate in the treaty that enſued. But the dif. 
— grace he incurred in this tranſaction gave him a 


diſtaſte to the military ſervice, and to foreign 'af- 
fairs. When he was called to account for the 
part he had ated, the ſeverity he experienced 
from the Senate, and the protection he obtained 
from the People, filled his breaſt with an animo- 
fity to the one, and gave him a een in 175 
' vour of the o tber 

Actuated by theſe diſpoſitions, or Ne: 25 idea 
not uncommon to enthuſiaſtic minds, that the un- 
equal diſtribution of property, ſo favourable to the 
rich, ir an injury to the poor : he now propoſed in 
part to remedy, or to mitigate this ſuppoſed evil, 
by reviving the celebrated law of Licinius, by 
which Roman citizens had been reſtrained from 
accumulating eſtates in land above the meaſure of 
five hundred jugera*, or from having more than 
one hundred * ** _ ous, and —_ W 
of the leſ. 

In his e trough Italy; he ad, it hey. 
ed that the property of land was beginning to 
be engroſſed by a few: of the nobles, and that the 
country was entirely occupied by ſlaves to the ex- 
eluſion of  freemen : that, if proper ſettlements 
were not provided to enable the poor to ſupport 
their families, and to educate their children, the 
eo of er citizens would loon be extinct ; 

r. Verve F Tha 
'r Gears & Chest Otntoribas/e/ 5. 
2 Little more than half as many teres | 
3 Plutarch, in Tib, Gracch. | 


this law. $4 


* X 
* 


and he W that if eſtates in land were redu- cy 16 p. 
ced to the meaſure preſeribed by law, the ſurplus . 


if properly — e be nne to avert 
this evil. 3400 M'r44 is 4 

Being Get . as | ance as poflble, 
to prevent oppoſition from the nobles, and to re- 
conoile the intereſt of both parties to his ſcheme, 
he propoſed to make ſome abatement in the ri- 


gour of the Licinian law, allowing every family, 


holding five hundred jugera in right of the father, 
to hold half as much in the right of every uneman- 
cipated ſon; and propoſed, that every perſon 
who ſhould ſuffer diminution of his property in 
conſequence of the intended reform, ſhould have 
compenſation made to him; and that the ſum ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe mould oa Whed from the 
—_— 70. 

In this' manner he ſet out with an appearance 7 5 
4 moderation, acting in concert with ſome leading 
men in the State and members of the Senate, ſuch 
as Appius Claudius, whoſe daughter he had mar- 
ried, a Senator of the family of Craſſus, who was 


then at the head of the r and Mutius 
Scevola, the Conſul. 


To complete the intended 3 and to 
prevent for the future the unwarrantable accumu- 


lation of eſtates, he propoſed from thenceforward, 


to prohibit all purchaſe and ſale, or commerce in 


land, and to have three commiſſioners annually na- 


med, for the execution and regular obſervance of 
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cYAP, This project, however plauſible, it is probable, 
s extremely unſeaſonable, and ill ſuited to the 
ſtate of the commonwealth. The law of Licinius 
had paſſed in the year of Rome three hundred and 
ſeventy-feven, no more than fourteen years after the 
city had been reſtored from its deſtruction by the 
Gauls, or about two hundred and fifty years be. 
fore this date; and though properly ſuited” to a 
{mall republic, and even neceffary to preſerve 2 
democracy, was, in that condition of the People, 
received with difficulty, and was ſoon treſpaſſed 
upon even by the perſon himfelf on whoſe ſuggeſ- 
tion it had been moved and obtained: that it was 
become obſolete, or no longer in force, appeared 
from the very abuſes which were now complained 
of, and to which its renewal was propoſed as a re- 
medy. It was become in a great meaſure imprac- 
ticable, and even dangerous in the preſent ftate of 
the people. The diſtinctions of poor and rich, in 
States of any conſiderable extent, are as neceſſary as 
labour and good government itſelf. The poor be- 
ing deſtined to labour, the rich, by the advantages 
of education, independence, and leiſure, are qua- 
lified for public affairs. And the empire being 
now greatly extended, owed its ſafety and the or- 
der of its goverment to a reſpectable ariſtocracy, 
founded on the diſtinctions of fortune, as well as 
perſonal qualities, or the merit of national ſervice. 
The rich were not, without ſome violent convul- 
ſion, to be ſtript of eſtates which they themſelves 
had * by induſtry, or which, ſo originally 
en 
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acquired, they had inherited from their anceftors. C H ae, 
The poor were not qualified at once to mix with 


perſons of a better education, and inured to a bet- 
ter condition, The project ſeemed to be as ruinous 
to government as it was to the ſecurity of proper- 
ty, and tended to place the members of the com- 
monwealth, by one raſh and precipitate ſtep, in 
ſituations in which they were not qualified to act. 

For theſe reaſons, as well as from motives of 
private intereſt affecting the majority of the no- 
bles, the project of Tiberius was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by the Senate; and from motives of envy, 
intereſt, or miſtaken zeal for juſtice, as warmly 
ſupported, by the oppoſite party. At the ſeveral 
aſſemblies of the People which were called to de- 
liberate on this ſubject, Tiberius, exalting the 
characters of freemen contraſted with ſlaves, diſ- 
played the copious and pathetic eloquence in 
which he excelled. All the free inhabitants of 


Italy were Romans, or nearly allied to this people. 


He obſerved how much, being ſupplanted by the 
flaves of the rich, they were diminiſhed in their 
numbers, He inveighed againft the practice of 
employing 1laves, a claſs of men that bring per- 
petual danger, without any addition of ſtrength to 
the public, and who are ever ready to break forth 


in deſperate inſurrections, as they had then aQual- 


ly done in Sicily, where they ſtill occupied the 


Roman arms in a tedious and ruinous war!, 
Bb 4 RI 


1 Appian. de Bell. Civ. 
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. In declaiming on the mortifications and hard- 
miss of the indigent citizen; he had "recourſe" to 
eee betet indignation or pity. Eve- 

ry wild beaſt, ” he faid, „in this happy land 
<<: has a cover or place of retreat. But many va- 
« liant and reſpectable citizens, who have expo- 
& ſed their lives, and who have ſhed their blood 
in tlie ſerviee of their country, have not a home 
| «to which they may reſort. They wander with 
their wives and their children, ftript of every 
« poſſeſſion, but that of the air and the light. To 
ſuch men the common military exhortation, to 
<« fight" for the tombs of their fathers,” and for the 
6 altars of their houſebold gods, is a mockery and 
*© a he, 5 They have no altars; Y they have no mo- 
„ numents. They fight and they die to augment 
14 the eſtates, and to pamper the luxury of the few 
hd are wealthy, and who have engroſſed all the 
« riches of the common wealth. As citizens of 
9 Rome, they are intitled the maſters of the world, 
« but poſſeſs not a foot of earth on which "ey 
| 8 eee 02 949% 920 ry 
He aſked, RPO jt were not ehbaſotichis to 
apply what was public to public uſes? whether 
a freeman were not preferable to a ſlave, a brave 
© man to a coward, and a fellow- citizen to a ſtran- 
„ger? He euparinies on the fortune, and ſtated 
the future proſpects of the republic. Much,“ 
he ſaid, “ ſhe poſſeſſed, and had yet more to ac- 
6 quire : that the People, by their deciſion in the 
= « 'prefent 


x Plutarch. in Vit, Tib. Gracch, 
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preſent queſtion were to determine, whether c nr. 
« they were, by multiplying” their numbers, to 3 * 


ace _ — ae 1 themſelves 
6. the world? — by faffering ih eres of che 
«whole People to get into the hands of a few, they 
were to permit their numbers to decline, and 


* againſt nations envious and jealous of their 


an power, to become unable even to maintain the 
«ground they already had gained?” 
He exhorted the preſent Proprietors of land, 
whom the law of diviſion might affect, not to 
« withhold, for the ſake of a trifling intereſt to 
« thetnſelves, ſo great an advantage from their 
4 country. He bade them conſider whether they 
«would not, by the ſecure poſſeſſion of five hun- 
« dred Halgerd; and of half as much to each of 
« their children, be ſufficiently rewarded for the 
conceſſions now required in behalf of the pub- 
« lic; he put them in mind that riches were mere- 


G6 ly comparative; and that, in reſpect to this ad- 


4 vantage, under the intended reform, they were 
«ſtill to remain in = firſt rank * their — 
« citizens. 

By theſe and fimilar demon be e 
to obtain the conſent of one party, and to inflame 
the zeal of the other. But when he came to pro- 
poſe, that the law ſhould be read, he found that 
his opponents had availed themſelves of their uſual 
defence; 3 by * M. Octarius, another of the 

Tribunes, 
= Appian. de Bell. Civ. 
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CHAP. Tribunes, to interpoſe with his negative, and to for- 
2 any farther proceeding in the buſineſs. - Here, 
according to the forms of the conſtitution, this mat- 
ter ſhould have dropped. The Tribunes were in- 
ſtituted to defend their conſtituents, to ſecure their 
poſſeſſions; and to prevent, not to promote inno- 
vations. No power in the State could proceed 
without their conſent, expreſs. or tacit, and every 
fingle Tribune had a negative on the whole. But 
Tiberius, thus ſuddenly; checked in his career, be- 
came the more impetuous or confirmed ia his pur- 
poſe. - Having adjourned the aſſembly to another 
day, he prepared a motion more violent than the 
former, in which he eraſed all the clauſes by which 
he had endeavoured to ſoften the hardſhips likely 
to fall on the rich. He propoſed, that, without 
expecting any compenſation, they ſhould content 
themſelves with the propoſed meaſure of land, and 
abſolutely cede the ſurplus of their poſſeſſions, as 

having been obtained by fraud or injuſtice, 
In this time of ſuſpenſe, the controverſy began 
to divide the colonies and free cities of Italy, 
and was warmly agitated wherever the citizens had 
extended their property. The rich and the poor 
took oppoſite fides. They colleted their argu- 
ments, and they muſtered their. ſtrength. The firſt 
had recourſe to the topics which are commonly 
employed on the ſide of preſcription, urging that, 
in ſome caſes, they had poſſeſſed their eſtates from 
time immemorial; and that the lands they poſſeſſed 
were become valuable, only in conſequence of the 
induſtry 
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induſtry and labour which they themſelves had em- CHAP, 
2 to improve them: that, in other caſes, they = 

had actually bought their eftates: that the public \ 
faith, under which they were ſuffered to purchaſe, 
was now engaged to protect and ſecure their poſ- 
ſeſſion: thaty in reliance on this faith, they had . 
erected, on theſe lands, the ſepulchres of their fa- 
thers; they had pledged them for the dowries of 
their wives and the portions of their children, or 
had given them in mortgage as ſecurity for the 
debts they had contracted: that a law regulating 
or limiting the farther increaſe or accumulation of 
property might be ſuffered; but that an act, ha- „ 
ving a retroſpect, and operating in violation of =_ 
rights, and to the ruin of ſo many families, was 
no leſs unjuſt, thari impraQticable in the execu- 
The poor, on the contrary, pleaded their own 
indigence and their merits ; urged that they were 
no longer in a capacity to fill the ſtation of Roman 
citizens or of freemen, nor in a condition to ſettle 
families or to rear children, the future hopes of the 
commonwealth : that no private perſon could plead 
immemorial poſſeſſion of lands which had been 
acquired for the public. They enumerated the 
wars which they themſelves, or their anceſtors, had 
maintained in the conqueſt of thoſe lands. They 
concluded, that every citizen was entitled to his 
ſhare of the public conqueſts; and that the argu- 
ments which were urged to ſupport the poſſeſſions 
of the rich, only tended to ſhew how. prefump- 
tuous 
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CHAP. tuous and inſolent ſuch: e ee if 8 0 0 


. were likely to become. i 63 be: 
2 mode of reaſoning ee plauüble; ot 
is/dangerous'to adopt by halves even reaſon it- 
— If it were reaſonable that every Roman ci- 


tizen ſhould have an equal ſhare of the conquered 
lands, it was ſtill more reaſonable, that the original 


proprietors, from whom thoſe lands had been un- 
juſtly taken, ſhould have them reſtored. If, in this, 
the maxims of reaſon and juſtice had been obſer- 
ved, Rome would have ſtill been a ſmiall commu- 
nity, and might have acted with ſafety on the prin- 
ciples of equality, which are ſuited to a ſmall re- 
public. But the Romans, becoming ſovereigns of 
a great and extenſive territory, muſt adopt the diſ- 


parities, and fubmit to the ſubordinations, which 
mankind in ſuch ſituations univerſally have found 


natural, and even neceſſary, to their government. 

Miultitudes of people from all parts of Italy, 
ſome *arneftly deſirous to have the law enacted, 
others to have it rejected, crowded to Rome to at- 


8 tend the deciſion of the queſtion; and Gracchus, 


without dropping his intention, as uſual, upon the 
negative of his colleague, only bethought himſelf 
how he might ſurmount, or remove this obſtruction. 
Having hitherto lived in perſonal intimacy with 


SOctavius, he tried to gain him in private; and ha- 
ving failed in this attempt, he entered into expo- 


ſtulations with him, in preſence of the public aſ- 
ſembly; defired to know; whether he apprehend- 


* Kan 2 his on eſtate would bo impaired in conſe- 


quence 
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quence of the intended law; for if ſo, he offered CHAP. 
to indemnify him fully in whatever he might ſuf . 


fer by the execution of it: and being ſtill unable 
to ſnake the reſolution of this Tribune, who was 
ſupported by the eountenance of the Senate and 
the higher ranks of men in the State, he determi- 
ned to try what the negative force of the whole 
order of Tribunes could do to compel a compli- 
ance with their wiſhes; he accordingly laid the 
State itſelf under a general interdict, ſealed up the 
doors of the Treaſury, ſuſpended proceedings in 


the courts of the Prætors, and put b to all the 


other functions of oſſibe in the city. milf 20 
All the nobility and ſuperior claſk of. WY Peo: 
ple went into mourning. Tiberius, in his turn, 
endeavoured to alarm the paſſions of his pafty; 
and believing,” or pretending to believe, that he 
himſelf was in danger of being aſſaſſinated, had a 


number of perſons with arms to defend his perſon. 


While the city wus in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and 
confuſion, the Tribes were again aſſembled, and 
Iäberius, in defiance of the negative of his col- 
league, was proceeding to call the votes, when ma- 
ny of the People; alarmed byithis, intended viola- 


tion of the ſacred: law, preſſed in great numbers 


before the Tribe that was moving to ballot, and 
ſeized the urns. A great tumult was likely to a- 
riſe. The popular party, being moſt numerous, 
were crowding around their leader, when two Se- 
nators, Manlius and Fulvius, both of conſular dig- 
nity, fell at his feet, embraced bis knees, and be- 

,, ſeeched 
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CHAP, ſeeched him not to proceed. Awed by the reſpec 
— was due to perſons of this rank, as with the 
ſenſe of ſome impending calamity, he aſked, What 
they would have him to do? The cafe,” they 
faid, is too arduous for us to decide; refer it to 
tc the Senate, and await their deeree.“ GY 

Proceedings were accordingly ſuſpended. aol 
the Senate had met, and declared a reſolution not 
to confirm the law. Gracchus reſumed the ſubject 
with the People, being determined either to re- 
move, or to ſlight the negative of his eolleague. 
He propoſed, that either the refractory Tribune, 
or himſelf, ſhould be immediately ſtript of his-dig- 
nity. And that he might not appear to anticipate 
the deciſion, deſired that Octavius ſhould: put the 
queſtion firſt, Whether Tiberius Gracchus ſhould 
be degraded? This being declined by the oppoſite 
party as irregular and vain, he declared his inten- 
tion to move in the aſſembly, on the following day, 

That Octavius ſhould be * of the nder 
af Tribune. | 

Hitherto all parties bad proceeded agreeably to 

the laws and conſtitution of the commonwealth ; 

but this motion, to degrade a Tribune, by what- 

ever authority, was equally ſubverſive of both. 
The perſon and dignity of a Tribune, in order that 

no force might interrupt him in the cauſe of the 

People, whether offered by any private perſon,. by 

the public magiſtrate, or even by the People them- 

ſelves, was guarded by the moſt ſacred vows. His 


r „ during the term aſſigned to his 
_ offfice, 
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office, was inviolable; and fo long his functions 


399 
e * 


were irreſiſtible, or without his on conſent could . 


r „ ee enen g 

The aſſembly being met, in conſequence of the 
alarming adjournment of the preceding day, Ti- 
berius, ſtill willing to reſpe the ſacred law, renew- 


ed his prayer to Octavius to withdraw his nega- 


tive; but not prevailing in this requeſt, the Tribes 


were directed to proceed. The votes of ſeventeen 


were already given to degrade. In taking thoſe of 
the eighteenth, which would have made a majority, 
the Tribunes made a pauſe, while Tiberius again 
addrefſed his colleague, embraced him, and; with a 
voice to be heard' by the multitude of the People, 
beſeeched him to ſpare himſelf the indignity, and 
others the regret, of ſo ſevere; though neceſſary, a 
meaſare. Octavius ſhook : but encouraged by the 
prefence of ſo many Senators, who were ready to 
fupport him, recovered his refolution, and bid Ti- 
berius proceed as he thought proper. The votes of 


the majority were accordingly declared, and Octa- 


vius, reduced to a private ſtation, was dragged from 
the Tribunes bench, and expoſed to the rage of the 
populace. Attempts were made on his life, and a 
faithful flave, who placed himſelf in the way to 
defend his maſter, was dangerouſly wounded ; but 
a number of the more reſpectable citizens interpo- 
ſed, and Tiberius himfelf was active in favouring 
his eſcape. 

This obſtacle being removed, the act ſo "I 
4cpengſe, for making a more equal diviſion of 


Lex Sem. 
ptonia. 


lands, 
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CRAP. lands, was paſſed ; and three commiſſioners, Ti- 
berius Gracchus, Appius Claudius, his father - in- 
law, and his brother, Caius Gracchus, then a youth 
ſerving under Publius Scipio at the ſiege of Nu- 
mantia, Were . to | carry: the law. into execu- 
tion. 7281 21 Ottilie LL 

This act, as it e the. intereſt af almoſt 
ty inhabitant of Italy, immediately raiſed a 
great ferment in every part of the country. Per- 
ſons holding conſiderable eſtates in land were 
alarmed for their property. The poor were ela- 
ted with the hopes of becoming ſuddenly rich. If 
there were a middling elaſs not to be greatly; af- 
fected in their own ſituation, they ſtill muſt have 
dreaded the effects of a conteſt between ſuch par- 
ties. The Senate endeavoured to delay the exe- 
cution of the law, withheld thęqufual aids and ap- 
pointments given to--commilſihers. of the Peo- 
ple in the ordinary adminiſtration of publie truſts, 
and waited for a fit opportunity to ſuppreſs, en- 
tirely this hazardous prqject. Parties looked on 
each other with a gloomy and ſuſpicious fllence. 
A perſon, who halli been active in procuring the 
Agrarian law, having died in this critical juncture, 
his death was alleged to be the effect of poiſon ad- 
miniſtered by the oppoſite party. Numbers of 
the people, to countenance this invidious report, 
went into mourning; even, Gracchus, affecting 
to believe a like deſign to be forming againſt 
himſelf, appeared, with his children and their mo- 

8 ther, {uppliants in the ſtreets, and 1 implored the | 

fotection 
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protection of the People. Still more to intereſt c 1 a p, 
their paſſions in bis ſafety, he publiſhed a liſt of. 

the acts which he then had in view, all tending to 
gratify the populace, or to mortify the Senate. At- 
talus, king of Pergamus, having, about this time, 
bequeathed” his dominions and his treaſure to the 
Romans, Gracchus procured an act to transfer the 
adminiſtration of this inheritance from the Senate 
to the popular aſſembly ; and to diſtribute the mo- 
ney found in the treaſury of Pergamus to the poor- 
er citizens, the better to enable them to cultivate 
and to ſtock the lands with which they were foon— © 6 
to be inveſted. He obtained another act to cir- 
cumſcribe the power of the Senate, by joining the 
Equeſtrian order with the Senators in the nomi- 
nation to juries, or in forming the occafional tri- 
bunals of juſticg, ah | 


be afoot. at A. 
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Theſe, with the Preceding attempts to aboliſh . 
or to weaken the ariſtocratical part of the govern- | 
* ment, were juſtly alarming to every perſon who 
D was anxious for the preſervation of the State. As 
the policy of this tribune tended to ſubſtitute po- * 
pular tumults for ſober councils and a regular ma- 
giſtracy, it gave an immediate proſpect of anar- 
chy, which threatened to end in ſome violent uſur- 
pation. The ſacred character which he had re- 
cently violated, ſerved; on occaſion, to check the 
caprice of the People themſelves, as well as to re- 
ſtrain the abuſe of executive government. And 
the power which the people had now aſſumed, was 
likely tagguder the office entirely unfit for the firſt 
of theſe purpoſes, or tended rather to make the Tri- 

Vol. I. Ge | bune 


o 


* 
cu ay. bune an inſtrument for haſtening the effect of po- 
* pular violence, inſtead of a drag chain to the 


4 ſon of a Tribune n in ſuch guil 
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wheels of government; as was integided, to impede 
ill. adviſed or impetuous meaſures of any ſort. Ti- 
berius heard himſelf arraigned in the ſtreets, and 


in every public aſſembly, for the violation of the 


facred law. If any of your colleagues,“ ſaid 


Titus Annius (whom he proſecuted for a ſpeech 
in the Senate), ſhould interpoſe his negative in 


« my behalf, would you have him alſo degraded ?” 

The People in general began to be ſenſible of 
the enormity they themſelves had committed, and 
Tiberius found himſelf under a neceſſity of plead- 
ing for the meaſure he had taken, after it had been 
carried into execution. The perſon of a Tri- 


bune, he obſerved, was ſacred; becauſe it was con- 
ſecrated in right of the Peopl 


_— - pc 
repreſented ; but if this offt enſiſtent with 
his character, ſhould injure where he was appoint- 
ed to protect, ſhould weaken a claim he was ap- 
pointed to enforce, and withhold from his conſti- 


tuents that power of deciſion which he was ap- 


pointed to guard, the perſon ſo offending, not the 
People, was to blame for the conſequences. 

Other crimes,” he ſaid, © may be enormous, 
«. yet may not deſtroy the eſſence of the Tribu- 
«+ nitian character. An attempt to . demoliſh the 


Capitol, or to burn the, fleets of the repub- 


lic, might excite an univerſal and juſt indig- 
“ nation, without rendering leſs. facredy the per- 
yur. 


* 
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% an attempt to ſubyert the very authority from c x AP. | 
„ which: his own is derived; and to fruſtrate a a. 
«wer 9 is veſted in him merely for its bet- 
4 ter exertioff is a voluntary and eriminal abdica- 
#« tion of his ot What is the Tribune but an 
« officer of the people? Strange! that this officer 
« may, by virtue of authority derived from the 
© People, drag even the Conſul himſelf to priſon; 
and yet that the People themſelyes cannot with- 
% draw their truſt, when the perſon who bears it 
is about to annul the very authority by: ch 


&« he himſelf is appointed. | 

* Was ever any function more Brock than 8 
en « of king? It involved in itſelf the prerogatives 
i- *© of every magiſtrate; and was likewiſe conſecra- 
N- «ted by holding the prieſthood of the immortal 
les t die i not our anceſtors expel Tar- 
th | thus "for: the offence of one man, 
nt- «. a Gia lent form; under the auſpices 
p- « of which the foundations of this city were laid. 
ſti- « What more ſacred at Rome than the perſons 
ap- «of the Veſtal Virgins, who have the cuſtody of 
the the holy fire? Vet are they not for ſlight offen- 


% es ſometimes buried alive? Impiety to the 
us, gods being ſuppoſed to cancel a title which re- 


bu- | + yerence to the gods had conferred, muſt not in- 
the “ juries to the People ſuppreſs an authority which 
ub- % a;regard to the People has conſtituted? _ 51 
lig- „ That perſon muſt fall, who himſelf removes 
ber- © the baſe on which he is ſupported. A majority 


ribes may conſecrate a Tribune; Can- 
Ce 2 8 not » 


a 66 of 2h 
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CHAP. «not the whole degrade ? What more facred than 


2 « the things which are dedicated at the ſhri 


of 


the immortal gods? . People 
e mploy or remove at — hy not trans- 
, fer the Tribunate, as a eonſecrated title, from 
„ one perſon to another? May not an zuguſt 
« aſſembly of the People, by their ſovereign au- 
«"thority, do what every perſon in this ſacred office 


is permitted to do for himfelf, when he reſigns 


4 or abdicates * 3 I wg ag oe 4p * 


p « his will.” 


Theſe "2D e tended to Wagener 
the plea of neceſſity where there was no foundation 
tor it, and to ſet the ſovereign power, in every 
ſpecies of government, looſe from the rules which 
itſelf had enacted. ' Such arguments Pre 
had no effect where the intereſſ did 
not concur to enforce them. Tiberius felt his 
eredit begin to decline. He . | poified)rinencct 
with impeachment, and had given fufficient pro- 
vocation to make him apprehend that, upon the 
expiration of his office, ſome violence might be 
- offeredifo"his perſon It was guarded only by 
the ſacred character of Tribune which he bore. 
The firft ſtep. he ſhould make in the new character 
he was to aſſume, as commiſſioner fon the divifion 
of lands, was likely to end his life. He therefore 
reſolved, if poſſible, to take ſhelter in the Tribunate 
for another year, and, in order to procure this fa- 
vour from the People, gave farther expectations of 


2 acts; of one e to ſhorten the term of mi itary 
rvice, 


| + Orofus, lid. y. g. 8. 
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ſervice, and of another to grant an appeal to the 
le from the courts of juſtice lately eſtabliſhed. 


e Senate, and every citizen who profeſſed a 
ae to the forms of State, were alarmed. This 


. ſaid, to perpetuate the Tribunitian 


"A wer in the ſame perſon, tends directly to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. With a perſon in- 
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violable, and a lawleſs multitude to ſupport him, 


an uſuxper will have no bar to reſtrain him, and 


no danger to fear; and his retainers, together with 


the property of our lands, to which they already 
aſpire, will make themſelves maſters of the State. 
The leader, in this dangerous train of meaſures, 
it ſeems, like every other tyrant, already conceives 
that his ſafety depends upon the continuance « 
his power. 

In this feveriſh ſtate of ſuſpenſe and nin. 
great efforts of faction were made. The time of 
electing the Tribunes was faſt approaching: but 
Roman citizens, diſperſed on their lands through- 
out Ita being engaged in the harveſt, could 
not repair to the city. On the day of 7; Wa 
the aſſembly was ill attended, eſpecially q tl oſe 


who were likely to favour Tiberius. As he was 


rejected by the firſt Tribes that moved to the 
ballot, his friends endeavoured to amuſe the aſ- 
ſembly with forms, and to protract tie debates, 
till obſerving that the field did not fill, nor the 


appearance change for the better, . moved to 


adjourn to the following day. ; 
In, this receſs Tiberius went into mourning, ap- 


peared in the ſtreets with his children, and, in be- 
| 0 of half 


* 
== —— 
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by 5 half of hapleſs infants, who might already be con- 

— fidexpd as 6rphans, on the eve of loſing” their 
parent in the cauſe of freedom, implored the 
public protection; gave but that the party of, 
the rich, to deprive the People of their e 


had determined to force their way inte ouſe 


in the night, and to murder him. Numbers were 
eply affected by theſe repreſentations : a multi- 
öde crowded to his a4 . watehed hover wo ry 


2 5 


34,72 


the Nette of morning and the peach of 
the aſſembly, the declining appearance of his af. 
fairs ſuggeſted preſages; and the ſuperſtition of 
the times has furniſhed hiſtory with the omens, 
by which himſelf and his friends were greatly 
diſmayed. He, nevertheleſs, with a crowd of his 
partizans, took his way to the Capitol, . the 
Tribes had been appointed to aſſemble at- 
tendants multiplied as he paſſed, and numbers from 
the aſſembly deſcended the ſteps to re ye him. 4 
Upon his entry a ſhout was raiſed, nes party 
app ſufficiently ſtrong, if not to prevail in their 
th by their violence to deter every ci- 
tizen of a "erent mind from een the clec- \ 
tion 

| A dg body took Nn round the n of the 
candidate, with intention to ſuffer no ſtranger to 
approach him; and a ſignal was agreed upon, in 
caſe it were neceſſary to employ force. Mean | 
time the Senators, on their” part, were haſtily 
convened i in the Temple of Faith, and in anxious 


9 deliberation! on' the meaſures to be followed. 
os. When 
* 


by 
4 , 
2 
. 


a i ei 


4 — to the centre. Among others, Fulyius 


his hand that he would ſpeak with the Tribunes. 
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When the firſt tribe were delivering their votes, cn Av. 
a confuſion argſe in the crowd. Numberg&rom — 
the more diſtant parts of the aſſembly began to'Preſs 


Flaceus, a Senator yet attached to Tiberius, being 
at too great a diſtance to be heard, beckoned with 


Having made his way through the multitude, he i 
formed Tiberius, that a reſolution was taken in th 


Senate to reſiſt him by force; and that a party of 


Senators, with their clients and ſlaves, was aging 
againſt his life. All who were near enough to hear 
this information, took the alarm, ſnatched the ſtaves 
from the officers who attended the aſſembly, and 
tucked up their robes as for immediate violence. 
Theſe movements being perceived from a diſtance, 
mam; called out to know the cauſe, but no diſtinct 
acc t could be heard. Tiberius, having in vain 
attempted to ſpeak, made a ſign, by waving his 
hand round his head, that his life was in danger 


This ſighy together with the hoſtile and menacing 40 


appearances that gave riſe to it, being inſtantly re- 


4 ported in the Senate, and interpreted a8 3 függef⸗ 


tion made to the People, that their favourite leader 


ſhould be crowned, or that he ſhould aſſume the 
ſovereignty, the Senate immediately reſolved, in a 


forgg that was uſual on alarming occaſions, that 

the Conſul ſhould provide for the ſafety of the : 
State. This reſolution was ſuppoſed to confer a diſ- * 
cretionary power, and was adopted only when ſum- | 


W Proceedings and immediate execution Were 
1 C 4 deemed 


a 
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CHAP. deemed to be OW when there was not 
— timqſor the formalities obſerved ig naming a Dic- 
The Conſul Mucius ela had been 
oncert with Tiberius in drawing up the firſt 
of his law, and although he had now pro- 
8 left him 7 extremes to which he proceed- 
ed; yet, an reeꝶſving this chaftze, declined to em- 
87 force againſt a Tribune of the People, or to 
iſturb the Tribes in the midſt of their legal aſ- 
ſembly. If they ſhall come,“ he ſaid, . to any 
_ 1. or illegal determination, Iwill employ the 
ole force of my * to e its ef- 

: fects.. 

In this expreſſion of the Conſul 3 did not 
appear to the audience a proper diſpoſition for the 

_ preſent occaſion, The laws were violated: Aigeſ- 
perate party was prepared for any extremeg; All 
ſober citizens, and even many of the Tribut had 

fled from the tumult: The Majeſty of Rome was 
inſulted eyen in the Capitol, ad the prieſts of Ju- 
piter had ſhut the gates of their temple: The laws, 

: it was ſaid, ought to govern ; but the laws cannot 
he pleaded. by. thoſe wha have ſet them aſide, and 
they are no longer of any avail, unleſs they are re- 
ſtored. by ſome exertion of vigour, fit to counteratt 

the violence that has been offered to them. The 
Conſul,“ ſaid Scipio Naſica, < deſerts the rggyb- 

“ lie; let thoſe who wiſh to preſerve it, follow me.“ 

At theſe words, the Senators aroſe, and moving in 
@ body, which, by the conegurſe of their clients, 
(aerated as they went, ſeizing the ſhafts of the 
| | feen 


is 
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 faſces, or tearing up the beaches in their way, with CHAP. 


their robes up, in place of ſhields, on their 8 7-1 

left arm, th oke into the midſt of the r 

of the People. „ 
Tiberius, enen by n found £ 


his party unable tayreſiſt the * 35 which they 
were ſtruck by pproach of The Senate, and in 
preſence of all that was noble or revered in the, 
commonwealth. The few who reſiſted were beat 
to the ground. He himſelf, while he fled,” being 
| ſeized by the robe, let it flip: from his ſhoulders 
tinued his flight ; but ſtumbling in the 
crowd, while he attempted to recover himſelf, was 
flain with repeated blows. His body, as being that 
of agyrant, together with the killed of his party, 
ung to about three hundred, conſidered as 
accomplices in a treaſonable deſign againſt the re- 
public, were denied the honours of burial, and 
thrown into the ger. Some of the moſt active 
of his partiſans that eſcaped, were afterwards cit- 
= ed to appear, and were outlawed, or in nnd 
condemned. 
Thus, in the heats of this unhappy anne both 
9 the Senate and the People had been carried to acts 
of violence that inſulted the laws and conſtitu- 
tion of their country. This conſtitution was by 


- no means too ſtrict or formal to contend with ſuch 
7 evils; for, beſides admitting a general latitude of 
n conduct ſcarcely known under any other political 
„ eſtabliſhment, it h ovided expedients for great 


e and dangerous occaſions, wh h were ſufficient to 
extricate the communwealth from greater extremi- 
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CHAP. ties than thoſe; to which it had been reduced n | 
cure of this unfortunate conteſſi 
The Popular Faction on their mad * 
erred; for the People, when reſtrained from-their 
E object by the negative of one of heir own Tri- 
| 1 had onl; ait for expiration of his 
office, when, b new ele they might fo 
odel the college as to be-ſecureof its unanimous 
ent in the particular meaſures to which they 
were then inclined. The precipitant violation of 
the e ſacred law, a precedent which, if foll wed, 
muſt have rendered the Tribunes mere inſtri 
of popular violence, not ſafeguards from oppreſ- 
ſion, filled the minds of many in their own party 
with remorſe and horror, and gave to the Sen hd 
Nobles a dreadful apprehenſion of what the 
to expect from a multitude capable of ſuch a pro- 
fane and violent extreme. The policy of Tiberius, 
at the head of this multitud laws he had ob- 
tained, his own re- election to Mure the execution, 
and the ſequel of his plan, ſeemed to threaten: the 
republic with diſtraction and anarchy, likely to end 
in his own uſurpation, or in that of ſome more art- 
ful demagogue. But even under theſe gloomy ex- 
pectations the Senate on the other hand, by naming 
a Dictator, or by the commiſſion which they actu- 
| ally gave to the Conſul, could have had recourſe to 
1 aà legal preventive, and might have repelled the 
5 impending evil by meaſures equally deciſive and 
Powerful, though more leg n thoſe they em· 
ployed. But the Conſul, it "ems, was ſuſpected 
en e % M 11 go itn eee eee 
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of connivance with the oppoſite party, had mo- CHAP, 
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which he his own commiſſion, and could 
not be intruſted with the choice of a PDictator, « 
even if the 2 aſion--could have 1 of the 
delay neceſſary for that purpoſe. 
In theſe extremities, the viol t 3 „ 
was taken by the Senate to them appeared to be 
neceſſary; and probably for the preſent ſaved the 
republic; preſerved it indeed, not in a ſound, but 
in a ſickly ſtate, and in a fever, which, with ſome 
intermiſſions, at every return of ſimilar diſorders, 
threatened it with the „ and ruin of its 
whole conſtitution. | 
The diſorders that ariſe in ii States which are 
ning to corrupt, generally furniſh very diffi- F 
cult queſtions in the caſuiſtry of political law. 
Even the ſtruggles of virtuous citizens, becauſe 
they do not entirely prevent, are ſometimes ſuppo- 
ſed to haſten, the ruin of their country. So the 
violence of the Senate, on this occaſion, by which 
they pleaded that the State was preſerved, was by 
many conſidered with averſion and horror; The 
ſubverſion of government, that was likely to have 
followed the policy of Gracchus, bgcauſe it did not 
take place, was overlooked ; and reſtitution of 
order, effected by the Senate, appeared to be a tyr- 
rany eſtabliſhed in blood. The Senators themſelves 
were ſtruck with loms degree of remorſe, and wh 
is dangerous in „took a middle courſe 
tween the extremes, They were cautious not to 
inflame 


ved — —— to the coldneſs with NG. 
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cn As inflame animofities, by any immoderate uſe of their 
— vieory. - They even wiſhed to atone for the 
violence done to the author of the Agrarian Law, 
by ſeeming to acquieſce in the e ution of it. 
hey permitted Fulvius Flaccus an apirius Car- 
wo of the daring leaders of the popular 
on, to be eleaed commililieners for that pur- 
poſe, in the room of Tiberius and Appius Clau- 
dius, of whom the latter alſo died about this time; 
and, in order to ſtifle animofities and reſentments, 
conſented that, under pretence of an embaſſy to 
Pergamus, Scipio Naſica ſhould be removed from 
Rome. In conſequence of this commiſſion, this 
illuſtrious citizen, the lineal deſcendant' of one of 
the Scipios who periſned in Spain in the time of 
the ſecond Punic war, hamſelf an nt to the 
republic, died in a ſpecies. of exile, x ugh Mn 
an honourable title. is 39 
__ In of ſuch N Send affair 
were likely to be * ie axezlooked. They pro- 
ee ala were treaties, with the uſual ſuc- 
ceſs; and the Senate, having the reports made near- 
ly about the ſame time, of the pacification of Lu- 
fitania,- the deſſtruction of Numantia, and the re- 
duction and p ment of the ſlaves in Sicily, na- 
med commiſſioners to act in conjunction with the 
generals commanding in thoſe ſeveral nerd in 

der to ſettle their provinces. 21 


Brutus and Scipio had thei ſpective ri 
3 the title of * for having eced 
>maftol 'the 
„ . 
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the Gallicians; the other, ſtill preferring his for- 
mer title of a ſecond Africanus to that of Numan- 
tinus, which was offered to — _ the els of Nu- 
manta. 

The a et, this ans citizen was an- 
xiouſſy looked for by all parties, more to know what 
judgment he might paſs on the late operations at 
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Rome, than on account of the triumph he obtain- 


ed over enemies once formidable to his country. 


He was the near relation of Gracchus, and might, | 


under pretence of revenging the death of that de- 
magogue, have put himfelf at the head of aà for- 
midable party. He was himfelf perſonally reſpec - 
ed and beloved by numbers of the citizens, who 
had carried arms under his command, who were 
recently arrixed in Italy exowned with victory, and 
who might.pofſibly, under pretence of vindieuting 
the rights of the People, employ their arms againſt 
the republic itſelf. But the time of hh erimi- 
nal views on the co wealth was not yet arri- 
ved. Seipio alrea Hearing the fate of 


— nad experi in ſome words that eſea- 


ped him, his approdation of the Senate's conduct. 

80 periſh every perſon, he ſaid, who fhall 
dare to commit ſuch erimes ". Soon after his arrĩ- 
val from Spain, Papirius Carbo, one of the Tribunes, 
ealled upon him aloud; in the aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple, to declare what he thought of the death of 
Gracchus. 4 muſt think,“ he ſaid, © that if 


: * his 
1 Plutarch. in Vit, Tiberii Gracct!, A 


pus meant to overturn the government of 
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0 HAP, 64 PER country, his death was fully merited.”? This 
WS... declaration many of the multitude interrupted 
with murmurs of averſion; and rage. Upon which 
Scipio, raiſing his tone, expreſſed the contempt 
E with which he thought himſelf entitled to treat this 
turbulent faction. I have been agenſtomed, ” 
he ſaid, to the ſhout of warlike enemies, and 
cannot be affected by your daſtardly cries.” 
= al * Then alluding to the number of enfranchiſed ſlaves 
: ; that were enrolled with the Tribes of the city, 
1 upon a ſecond cry: of diſpleaſure, he continued, 


8 


Feace, ye aliens and ſtep- children of Italy :. 

6 Lou are now free, but many of you I have 

04 brought to this place in fetters, and ſold at the 

« halbert for ſlaves.” Some were abaſhed by the 

2 truth, and all by the boldneſs of this contemptuous 

> "reproach, and ſhewed that popular tits, though 
veſted. with a ſhare in the, ſovereignty of their , 


country ſometimes. be . as well as 
courted, With ſuccels. % 10 1 
The part which ipic 96 * FS" ok was 
the more remarkable, that"he himſelf was to be 


reckoned among the poorer citizens, and might 
have been a gainer by the rigorous execution of 
the Licinian law. His whole inheritance, accord - 
ing to Pliny, amounted to thirty to pounds 
weight, or three hundred and twenty ounces of 
ſilver, which might be valued at about two hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of our mone 
3 . Carbo, now at the head . tag po] 1 u 
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faction, ſpent the year of his Tribunate in foment- C H AP. 


ing the animoſities againſt the Senate, and in pro- 


Lex erk. 


moting dangerous innovations. He obtained a law, — 


by which the votes of the People, in queſtions of © 
legiſlation as well as election i, and the opinions of 
the judg determining cauſes, were to be taken 
by ſecret balſot. But was leſs ſucceſsful in the mo- 


tion he made for a law to enable the ſame perſon to 
be repeatedly choſen into the office of Tribune. 
In this motion he was ſupported by Caius Gracehus; 
oppoſed by Scipio, Lælius, and the whole authority 


of the Senate , who dreaded the perpetuating in 
any one perſon a power, which the ſacredneſs of 
the character, and the attachment of the populace, 
rendered almoſt ſovereign and jirreſiſtible. 
While the influence of party was exerted”. in 
ſuch queſtions” at home, the State was laying 


the foundation of new quarrels abroad, and o 


pening a ſcene” of depredation and egnqueſt in 
what was then the wealthieſt part of the known' 


world. Soon after the#deadfiſihf Attalus, king of 
Pergamus, who had -bequeathe@ his kingdom to 
the Romans, Ariſtonicus, the natural brother of 
that Prince, being the illegitimate ſon of Eumenes, 
made premgſions to the throne of Pergamus, and 
was ſupp by a powerful party among the peo- 


ple. But the Romans did not fail to maintain their 
own right: Craſſus, one of the Conſuls of the pre- 


— — had been ſent with an army into Afia 


2 ci. de L es, lib. ili. 2 Cic. de Amicitia. 
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HA r. for this purpoſe; but in his firſt encounter with 
* Ariftonicus was defeated and taken. He was af- 
4 en. terwards killed while a captive in the hands of the 
> enemy; having intentionally provoked one of his 
guards to lay violent hands on him, and thus end- 
ed a life which 1 was di i 
preceding defeat. IT 
o The following year, the Conful — W 
ſent on this ſervice, and having, with better fortune 
than Graſſus, defeated and taken Ariſtonicus, got © | 
. | (*; poſſeſſion of the treaſure and kingdom of Attalus, 
| * but died in his command at Pergamus. From this 
1 time the Romans took a more particular concern 
than formerly in the affairs of Aſia. They em- 
ployed Scipio Emilianus, with Sp. Mummius, and 
L. Metellus, on a commiſſion of obſervation to that 
country. The equipage of Scipio Upon this OC- 
caſion is ſaid to have conſiſted: of ifeven ſlaves, who, 
for onght awe are told, attended him on foot; and 
this, as a mark or charaQeriſtic of the times, is 
perhaps more int than any other circum- 
ſtance or reſult of M*embaſſy., The object of the 
commiſſion appears to have related to Egypt as well 
as to Aſia *, though there was not any power in 
either that ſeemed to be in a conditi alarm 
the Romans. Ptolemy Euergetes ha eded to 
the throne of Egypt, but was expelled: by the peo- 
ple of Alexandria. Antiochus, king of Syria, had 
been recently engaged in a very unfucceſsfal war 
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were more conſiderable, it had not yet appeared CHAP, 
how far it concerned the republic to- obſerve the — 


motions of that Prince, or to deliberate on the 
meaſures to be taken againſt him for the cut 
hos their poſſeſſions i in Aſia, | 
In whatever degree the Roman embaſſy found 
vas! worthy of attention in that part of the 
world, matters were haſtening in Italy to a ſtate 
of great diſtraction and ferment, on account of 


+ the "violence with which the Agrarian law was 
1 by Papirius Carbo, Fulvius Flaccus, and 


Caius Gracchus, the commiſſioners appointed to 
have it carried into execution. As the law autho- 


riſed them to call upon all perſons poſſeſſed of pub- 


lie lands to evacuate them, and ſubmit to a legal 


diviſion; they, under this pretence, brought in 
queſtion all the rights of property throughout Italy, 


took from one and gave to another as ſuited their 
pleaſure; ſome ſuffered the diminution of their 
eſtates with ſilent rage; others complained that 
they were violently removeſ from lands which 
they had cultivated, to ba and inhoſpitable 
ſituations; even they who were ſuppoſed to be 
favoured in the diſtribution of lots, complained of 
thoſe they received. M any were NA none 
were date 

Scipio, induced 55. the eee de which 
were made of theſe abuſes, at his return from Aſia, 
made an harrangue in the Senate, by which he drew 
upoghimſelf an invective from Fulvius, one of the 
AI. D d commiſſioners. 
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CHAP. commiſſioners... He did not propoſe to repeal the 
la, but moved that the execution of it ſhould 


be taken out of the hands of ſo pernicious a fac. 
tion, and committed to the Conſul Sempronius Tu- 


ditanus, who remained in the adminiſtration of 


affairs in Italy, while his colleague Aquilius had 


gone to Aſia to finiſh the tranſaction in the con- 
duct of which Perperna died. 


It is mentioned that Scipio, in this eng ag a 


| le of threats and inſults which had been offer- 
ed to himſelf, and this gave occaſion to a proceſ- 
ſion, in which the Senate, followed by a great 
U. C. 623. 
indignities to a perſon ſo much reſpected, attended 
him from this meeting to his own houſe. Next 
morning he was found dead in bis bed -; but, 
notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions of violence tranſ- 
mitted by different authors, nothing certain ap- 
Pears upon record; and no inqueſt was ever made 
to diſcover the ground of ſurmiſes on this ſub- 
ject. This illuſtrious citizen, notwithſtanding his 
ſervices, had incurred ſo much the diſpleaſure of 
the people, that he had not the honours of a pub- 


body of citizens, to teſtify their abhorrence of ſuch 


lic funeral. If he had not died at this critical 
time, the Senate, it was ſuppoſed, meant to have 
named him Dictator, for the purpoſe of purging the 
State of the evils with which it was ſo — diſ- 
tracted. 


The deute, however, was act AR to 1 
the 


* C 
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the Senate, when deprived of this leader, to perſiſt c ner 
in their intention to name a Dictator; nor is there ä 


any thing material recorded as having happened 
during a few of the following years. Quintus Cæ- 
cilius Metellus Macedonicus, and Quintus Pom- 
peius, were Cenſors; both of Plebeian extraction; 
of which this is recorded as the firſt example, Me- 
tellus, at the Cenſus, made a memorable ſpeech, in 
which he recommended marriage, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of families, and the rearing of children. This 
ſpeech 'being preſerved, will recur to our notice 
again, when read by Auguſtus in public, as a leſ- 
ſon equally applieable to the times in which the 
reins of empire were held by himſelf, 

In this period, the males fit to bear arms, as ap- 
peared at their enrolment, amounted to three hun- 


dred and ſeventeen thouſand eight hundred and 


twenty-three. But what is moſt memorable in 
the condu@ of this muſter, was the diſgrace of 
Caius Attinius Labeo, who, being ſtruck off the 


rolls of the Senate by Metellus, afterwards became 


Tribune of the People; and, by the difficulty with 


which the effect of his unjuſt revenge came to be 
prevented, evinced the danger of making the will 


of any officer ſacred, in order by his means to re- 
train the commiſſion of wrongs. | 
Metellus, who from this tranſaction remained 
an object of revenge to Labeo, in returning from 
the country, about noon, while the market- place 
was ill- attended or thin, found himſelf ſuddenly 
apprehended, 
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CHAP. apprehended, by this vindictive perſon, now be- 
0 55 come Tribune of the People, and, ordered to be 


immediately thrown from the Tarpeian Rock. 
Multitudes ſoon aſſembled around him, were ſen- 


fible how much the Tribune abuſed the, ſacred 


truſt of his office; and many voices were heard 


from the crowd, — to Metellus by the name of 


Father, and lamenting his fate: but, unleſs another 


Tribune could be found to interpoſe in his behalf, 


there was no other power in the commonwealth 


that could, without ſuppoſed profanation, interrupt 


him in the commiſſion of ſo great a crime. Me- 


tellus ſtruggled to obtain a delay, was overpower- 


ed and dragged through the ſtreets, while the vio- 
lence he ſuffered made the blood to ſpring from his 
noſtrils. And although the interpoſition of ano- 
ther Tribune was procured in time to ſave his life; 
yet Attinius having, with a lighted fire and other 
forms of conſecration, devoted his eſtate to ſacred 


uſes, it is mentioned that he never recovered his pro- 


perty . And ſuch was the weak ſtate to which the 
government was reduced by the late popular en- 


_ croachments, that this outrageous abuſe of power 


was never puniſhed ; and ſuch the moderation of 


this great man's kindred, that though he himſelf 


lived fifteen years in high credit after this out- 
rage, ſaw his children raiſed to the higheſt dignities, 
ſo that he was carried to his grave by four ſons, of 

5 | whom 


x Plin. lib. vii. c. 44. Cicero, in nne to qi his houſe reſtored to 
him, though devoted to ſacred uſes, ſtates the form of+ conſecration in the 
caſe of Metellus, but denies the effect cf it, Pro domo ſua, c. 47. 
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whom one had been Cenſor, two had. triumphed, CHA, 


three had been Conſuls, and the fourth, then Præter, 


was candidate for the Conſulate, which he obtained LexzAttiais. 
in the following year; yet. no one of this powerful 


family was induced to hazard increaſing theediſtur- 
bances of the commonwealth, by attempting to 
revenge the outrage which their father had ſuffer- 
ed", | 

This Caius Attinius is mentioned as being the 
perſon who obtained the admiſſion of the Tribunes, 
in right of their office, to a place in the Senate ?. 

The Conſul Sempronius, though authoriſed by 
a decree of this Body to reſtrain the violence of 
the commiſſioners who were employed in the exe- 
cution of the Agrarian law, declined that hazar- 
dous buſineſs, and choſe rather to encounter the 
enemy in the province of Iſtria, where he made 
ſome conqueſts, and obtained a triumph. 
In theſe turbulent times lived Pacuvius, the 
tragic poet, and Lucihus, inventor of the ſatire. 
The latter, if we ſuppoſe him to be the ſame 
whoſe name is found in the liſt of Queſtors, was a 
perſon of rank, and moved 1 in the line of 1 88 
preferment. | 

In this period is dated a dreadful eruption of 


Mount Etna, the effect of ſubterraneous fires, 


which, ſhaking the foundations of Sicily and the 
neighbouring Hands, gave exploſions of flame, not 
| only 


1 Plin. lib. vii. c. 44 2 A, Gellius, lib. xiv. c. 8. | 
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cx4e, only from the crater of that mountain, but like. 


— wiſe from below the waters of the ſea, and forced 
| ſudden and great inundations over the iſlands of 


« 5 


Lipars and the neighbouring coaſts. 
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